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Alaska Declared. |State and County Fairs Draw |American Trade 


Potential Source 
For Newsprint 


ct 
Territory’s National Forests 
Declared to Be Capable of 


Producing One-fourth of| 


Country’s Needs 


Large Development 
Program Formulated 


Federal Power Commission 
And Forest Service About 
To Pass on Projects Involv- 


ing $40,000,000 


From the national forests 
newsprint paper requirements can be 
produced each year, and two,compa- 
Nies now are approaching the final 
stages preceding commercial devel- 
opment of these resources, according 
to a statement on Sept. 20 by B. F. 
Heintzleman, of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Heintzleman, who is Assistant 
Regional Forester in the Alaska re- 
gion, pointed out that more than half 
of-the 4,000,000 tons of newsprint 
now used annually in the United 
‘States is imported, largely from Can- 
ada, but that Alaska can produce 
1,000,000 tons a year without forest 
depletion. 

Protection Against High Prices 


of | 
Alaska one-fourth of this country’s | 


THE season for State, county, and 

community fairs is at its height, 
and more than 3,000 such fairs will be 
held this year in the United States, it 
was stated orally Sept. 20 at the Of-. | 
fice of E;xhibits, Extension Service, De- | 
partment of Agriculture. 

Industry is showing more and more 
interest in fairs, if inquiries concern- 
| ing them can be taken as a criterion, | 
the Ghief of the Office of Exhibits, J. | 
W. Hiscox, said. More letters than 
ever before are being received asking 
for ittformation about fairs and re- 
gional and commodity shows, he ‘said. 

Attendance at the fairs will run | 
high into the millions, according to 
statistics made available im the exhi- 
bition division of the office. The at- 
tendance at the 45 State and regional 
fairs to which the Department sent 
exhibits last year w2s more than 
6,500,000, G. H. Cook, in charge of the 
Division, stated orally. Besides these, 


Three New Divisions, | 
In Department of 
Commerce Planned 


‘Purpose of Units Is to Meet: 
Demands for Government 


Aid in Avoiding Merchan- 


disimng Waste 


“The Territory,” he said, “can become | 


large part of this paper industry for the) 
United States and in holding down any) 


a very material factor in recapturing a| | 
Expansion of its promotional service| 





oe 


possible exorbitant demands by foreign 
manufacturers.” 


The two projected commercial develop-4 


ments each will involve estimated invest- 
ments of $20,000,000, and include water- 
power rights; and the agreements, on 
which both the Federal Power Commis- 
sion ‘and the Forest Service must pass, 
are now up for final consideration, it was 
stated. 

Mr. Heintzleraan’s statement follows 
in ful] Text: 

Many. newspaper publishers as_ well 
as Government officials have become 
concerned regarding the tigh and con- 
stantly increasing percentage of our 
newsprint requirements that is being 
drawn from foreign sources amd have 
become interested in the possibility of 
holding this: condition in check by de- 
veloping the Alaska papermaking field. 

In the short space of 20 years the 
United States has passed from the self- 
supporting stage in newsprint needs to 
a@ position where two-thirds of our-re- 
quirements are now supplied from for- 
eign countries and the percentage im- 
ported increases with each succeeding 
year. Few newsprint mills’ have been 
established in the United States, East 
or West, in the last 10 years, while our 
newsprint consumption has almost 
doubled in the same period. , 

Our requiremeztts have now reached 
4,000,000 tons yearly and, 2,600,000 
tons of this are imported. The de- 
ficiency is largely supplied from Canada, 
with Newfoundland and the Scandina- 


for domestic trade and the creation of 
three new units for technical service, 
were announced on Sept. 20 by the De- 
|partment of Commerce,-in a statement 
eign and Domestic Commerce, William 
|L, Cooper. 
| The purpose is to meet imecreasing de- 
mands of American trades and mdus- 
tries for ‘constructive Government as- 
sistance im eliminating avoidable waste 
indomestic merchandising,’’ said the De- 
partment’s statement, which follows jn 
full text= 

Sineerthe ‘creation of the’ original Do- 
mestic Commerce Division in 1928, the 
demand for such services has increased 
by more than 2100 per cent, or from 


and practically every American industry 
and every section of the country is now 


under present conditions. 


Congress has recognized the immediate 
necessity for improving these facilities 
by increasing the allotment of funds for 
domestic commerce work in the 19381 ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Three New Units 

The plan of reorganization and en- 
largement which has now been worked 
out by Commerce Department officials in 
cooperation with representatives of 
manwfacturers, distributors, and consum- 
ers, proposes creation of three new tech- 
nical service units within the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to re- 





vian countries sending small quantities. 

As it is:estimated that the national 
forests of Alaska can produce 1,000,000 
tons of newsprint yearly in perpetuity, 
the Territory can become a very ma- 
terial factor in recapturing a large por- 
tion of this paper industry for the 
United States and in holding down any 
possible exorbitant demands by foreign 
manufacturers. 

The United States Forest Service long 
ago foresaw that with our growing de- 
pendence on foreign paper, Alaska could 
and should be called into the picture in 
the proper way and at the proper time. 
In 1926,.and after 10 years of study of 
the paper-making industry and of the 


»[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Three Battleships 


Retired From Line 





War Véssels Engage in Last 
Target Practice 





place the present single division dealing 
with domestic commerce matters. This 
will make possible a broadening and 
deepening, of the domestic business serv- 
ices now Deing rendered by the 17, exist- 


ing commodity divisions in Washington, ; 


as well as by the 31 regional offices of 
the Bureau located in various large cities 
throughout the United States. 

The new units have been designated 
as the Merchandising Research Division, 
the Domestic Regional Division, and the 
Marketing Service Division. All of the 
work undertaken by these three divi; 
sions will have the general objective of 
promoting stability and reducing dis- 
tribution costs; individual projects will 
be conducted upon the specific request 





by the director of the Bureau of For-| 


19,148 im 1923-24 to 441,719 in 1929-30, | 


calling om the Bureau for assistance in| 2 ili co 
connection with the problems which in-| Section of the Clay Guid’ Silicate Pred 
fluence the distribution of commodities | +o ndards 





Rain Said to Weaken 


Department of Agriculture Specialist Tells How Federal 
Government Contributes to Expositions, Now at 
Height of Their Season 


there were other large fairs and many 
smaller ones to which the Department 


. found it impossible to send exhibits, 


With such large attendance, millions 
of dollars) change hands at the fairs 
each year. There are no statistics 
available, however, to show just what 
is the amount expended by ‘visitors, it 
was stated at the Department. 

The trend has been toward the edu- 
cational at fairs rather than the mere 
display of products, according to Mr. 
Hiscox. Opportunity is given to com- 
pare the results of the various meth- 
ods of production of farm crops and 
animals, to show the most. recent de- 
velopments in the industry, and to re- 
ward the best producers for their ef- 
ficiency. 

The function of the office, he said, is 
to send educational material to fairs 
so as to foster improvement in meth- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 
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Wireless Service Planned 
For France and Australia 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the establishment of a beam wireless 
service for the exchange of daily letters 
and aveek-end messages between Aus- 
tralia and France, according to a dis- 
patch received in the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner H. P. Van Blarcom, Sydney. 
Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), 
Ltd., are putting in this service, which 
also will include Algeria and Tunis. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Strength of Marble 


Interior as Well as Outside 
Of Stone Affected, Experi- 


ments Show 


Acid rainwater penetrates into the 
pores of marble and eventually weakens 
the stone throughout, according to recent 
experiments conductéd at the Bureau of 
Standards on a block of iarge crystal 
calcite marble taken from the United 


States Patent Office Building. where it 


had been exposed to severe weather con- 
ditions for about 70 years, it was stated 
orally Sept. 20 by the Chief of the Stone 


ucts Division, D. W. Kessler, Bureau of 


Mr. Kessler furnished the following 
information on the subject: 

There are parts of the Patent Office 
Building from which one can pull out 
crystals that have become entirely loos- 
ened from the blocks. The base of the 
Washington Monument, which for the 
first 150 feet is composed of the same 
kind of marble as that used in the Pat- 
ent Office Building, is likewise chipping 
and showing similar conditions of the 
effects of rainwater and weathering, 

Interior of Stone Affected 


Chemical agencies have been conceived 
as affecting masonry mainly at the sur- 
face, but in view of present knowledge, 
the surface effects are usually insignifi- 
cant compared to effects within. Re- 
search work conducted at the Bureau of 
Standards with the block marble taken 
from the Patent Office Building gives 
marked indications that the action of 
weak acid solutions, or rain water, on the 
interior of carbonate stones:is a prom- 
inent factor in bringing’ about decay. 

It was found that aci ! rain water pene- 
trates the pores. Each time the pores are 
enlarged somewhat at the expense of the 
bondine material between the grains or 
crystals. Due to the action of rain water 
in enlarging the pores of the stone, it 
was found that the porosity or absorption 
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Heat Rays in Radio Being ‘Tested 
As Aid in Treatment of Disease 


capacity of the marble near the outer 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 








i Chief Engineer of Radio Commission Says Experiments 

“ + ec f th reat| Vil 8 

te aeevard, the betlships “Flor-| With Animals Have Shown It Possible to Heat In- 
‘ternal Organs Without Affecting Tissues or Skin 


guns to seaward, the battleships ‘Flor- 
ida,’ ‘Utah’ and ‘Wyoming’ have turned 
their bows, toward, the entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay,’ the Department of 
tha Nav» snnounced on Sept. 20, “‘there 
in quie. waters to make initial prepara- 
tions for their exit from the United 
States Fieet in accordance with provi- 
sicns of the Lordon Naval Treaty.” 

The “Florida” will be scrapped, the 
“Utah” js to be converted t0 a radio- 
controllec target, and the “Wyoming” is 
to be made into a training ship, the an- 
nouncement disclosed. ‘ 

These three veterans of the fleet all 
have distinguished records, all served in 
Mexican waters in 1914 and in European 
waters in the World War, and the “‘F'lor- 
ida” js still rated as the Navy’s fastest 
battleship, it was stated. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: ‘ 
» Having completed the final fixing of 
their guns at. short range battle prac- 
tice, the three ships will discharge am- 
munition at the Naval Operating Base, 
Hampton, Roads, Va., and proceed to 
navy yards for the work which will take 
them out of the fighting line of the 
Navy. They represent the first ships o/ 
those scheduled for stripping of -“‘war 
teeth” that any of the.London Treaty 
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RAPre high frequencies Gre being 

- employed experimentally by med- 
ical science in the creation of artificial 
fever and. with the objective of devel-¢ 
oping, their possible healigag proper- 
ties, the Chief Engineer of the Federal 


stated orally Sept. 19. 

The therapeutic value of high fre- 
quency radio impulses is being studied 
at private laboratories in this country 
with some degree of success, he said, 
although the stage of practical appli- 
cation has not yet been attained. The 
primary objective of these researches 
is to develop a means of attacking spe- 
cific diseases with the heat rays pro- 
duced by these high frequencies, 

It has been found possible, on ex- 
perimental animals, to heat internal 
organs without affecting the tissues 
and skin, and in that manner obtain 





the diathermic ‘benefits of these im- | 


pulses, Dr. Jolliffe stated. 


The other side of the problem, that 
of the possible hazard to the human 
constitution from exposure to high 
frequencies, is being investigated at 
the Naval Research Laboratory, at 
Bellevue, D. C.,, it was stated orally 
Sept. 19 by. Capt, William H, Bell,, 


Radio Commission, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, | 





Chief of Preventive Medicine of the 


Navy. From these experiments no 
ill effects have been detected, he de- 
clared. 

‘The Navy, int its experiments, 
eventually plans to study the possible 
therapeutic value of ultra-high fre- 
uencies, Dr. Bell declared, but it is 
Saention attention to the preventive 
side at present. The healing possibil- 
ities sare being studied by such com- 
anies as the General Electric Com- 
any, and by universities and by 
medical research foundations, he de- 
clared. 

Frequencies in the region of 60,000 
kilocycles have been employed in the 
artificial introduction of fevers, said 
Capt. Bell. ’ 

There have been spectacular dem- 
onstrations with the use of ultra-high 
frequencies in which tomagoes have 
been cooked inside the caf without 


| heating the can itself, according -to 


reports reaching the Commission, Sim- 
ilarly, an egg has been boiled inside a 
‘glass jar, but the jar itself retained 
even temperature. By means of these 
high frequencies it is possible, with 
special apparatus, to center the elec- 
trical field on a given spot, 


Millions From City and Farm Expected 'to Lead 


Way to Recovery 
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Chicago Boar-d Held Responsible ‘Healthier Trend 
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In Soviet Short Sales of Wheat | 


Secretary Hyde Asserts Mark 


et Organization Should Take 


Immediate Steps to Clear Its Position in Alleged | 
Price Manipulation | 





States Far Less Affected RESPONSIBILITY for Russian short- 


Than in Most Countries, | ,,. 


Dr. Klein Says 


Burden of Taxation 


Is Important Factor) 


Trade Barriers in Europe Are 


Also Said to Be Detrimental | 


To Economic Welfare’ of 
Continent 


American business, being more advan- 
tageously placed, should be first to re- 
cover, and should lead the rest'of the 
world out of the general depression, ac- 
cording to anaddress on Sept. 21 by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The quantity of American imports has 
fallen only about half as much as the 

uantity of American exports, said Dr. 

lein, “indicating the relatively greater 
strength of our buying power as against 
that of foreign countries.” He cited 
other evidence to show that the United 
States is in position, as in past disturb- 
ances, to start the upward world swing. 

Dr. Klein also reviewed the causes of 
the world depression, particularly “the 
oversea preliminaries to our own crash 
last October.” He ~- dealt with overpro- 
duction, speculation and other “economic 
excesses” in Europe. 

Causes Are Universal 

“*The point is,” he declared, “that the 
causes of this situation, with all its 
ghastly miseries im nearly every part of 
the globe, are universal, and they have 


| been eating into the body of the world’s 
business for years.”” 


Purchasing Power of United 


Dr. Klein spoke by radio through Sta-| 


tion WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
Calumbia Broadcasting System, His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

‘We have been so absorbed of late with 
our own business © perplexities— and 
rightly so—that it has been difficult. for 

jus to appreciate the fact that trade de- 
———_ major proportions can 210 
| longer neatly -querantined: within “A 
| pewtsricted ares of” any one nation. The 
| hosts of new media for communication 
| and transportatiom that have been 
spreading a web of fine network around 
the world in reeemt years have made 
such isolation completely impossible. 


| Now, when a business depression de- 
velops, it doesn’t just simply happen. It 
is made, and made in many cases by 
circumstances which originate far be- 
yond the horizon. Now I cannot at this 
time, for reasons which I know you will 
un stand, analyze the many compli- 
cated causes of the » present world situa- 
tion, I would like, however, to ask you 
to ‘consider just oxwe factor that is too 
often overlooked, mamely, what I might 
call the oversea preliminaries to our own 
crash last October. 


Careful Steady Necessary 


_ - mention this not by way of distract- 
Ing attention from or belittling the pow- 
erful domestic factors involved; but sim- 
ply to point out to you the peril of any 
snap judgment as to causes and more 
particularly as to cures for such deep- 
seated business ailments. 

When we speak about business de- 
pression in Europe, it must not be con- 
sidered for a moment that we are gloat- 
ing over the misfortunes of our friends 
across the water. Any attitude of that 
kind -should be farthest from our 
thoughts. Our feeling must be one of 
understanding and of sympathy, because 
we and the Europeans are fellow-travel- 
ers in currents that have literally en- 
circled the globe. But it is worth while 
right now to analyze carefully some of 
Europe’s business difficulties because they 
serve to illuminate or explain some of the 
perplexities with which we ourselves 
have been confronted. . 

Let me suggest, im the first place, that 
we must nt make the mistake of re- 
garding that contiment as a closely-knit 





EContinued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Great Lakes Goldfish 


selling operations on the Chicago 


Chicago Board of Trade, which should 
take immediate action to clear its posi- 
tion, the Sécretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M, Hyde, stated orally Sept. 20. 
Mr. Hyde made public a second tele- 
gram to the president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, John A. Bunnell, saying 
the Russian government's transactions 
have the effect of manipulating prices 
downward, and places a new question of 
| broad policy before the Board. 
Other developments of Sept. 20 were 
| that Representative Fish (Rep.), of ,Gar- 
| rison, N. Y., chairman of the House of 
Representatives Special Committee In- 
vestigating Communistic Activities in 


| this country, announced, after a confer- | 


| ence with Secretary Hyde, that the com- 

mittee will investigate the short-selling 
| charges; and a statement by Samuel R. 
McKelvie, member of the Federal Farm 
Board, that the questioned activities were 
first reported to the Board “a week ago” 
by the Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion, and that the Board had placed the 
charges before the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The full text of the Secretary’s second 
telegram to Mr. Bunnell follows: 

“T am glad to afford your business con- 
duct committee full facts, however, 
every bushel of short sales by the Soviet 
Government was sold by, your members, 
from whora no’ doubt you can get in- 
formation. These transactions by the 
Russian Government are not based upon 
even a remote possibility or delivery 
upon your market or in the United 


lating the price downward against every 


Novel War Plane | 
Designed for Army. 





| 


| Craft Declared to Be Suitable. 
For Photography Deep in 


Enemy Territory 

A novél’weapon of aerial warfare has 
been delivered to the Army and is soon 
to be given flight tests at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, the Air Corps announced 
orally Sept. 20. The new plane, a long- 
range reconnaissance ship, was flown 
from the Fokker plant at Teterboro, N. 
J., to Bolling Field, Washington, D. C., 
for inspection by officers of the Army 
and officials of the Department of War, 
it was said. 

The following information concerning 
the new plane was made public at the 
Air Corps: 

_ Recessing of the engines into the wing 
is the outstanding feature of the new) 
plane, although the use of a momensens 
or work of this sort is essentially a 
departure from usual procedure. The) 


landing gear also is retractable, with a 
wheel below each motor. 
Powered By Two Motors 

The plane is powered by two Curtiss 
600-horsepower engines. The radiator is| 
immediately below the wing while the 
pce shaft is built into the wing.; 

anding lights also are recessed into} 
the wings. | 

Long range is the principal operative | 
feature and makes it possible to send | 
the plane deep into enemy territory on! 
photographing missions. A crew of three | 
is carried, pilot, Bbserver, and radio op- | 
erator, and the bow cockpit assigned to | 
the observer tan be converted into a| 
temporary darkroom if necessary. | 

Although equipped with two twin ma- | 
chine guns, on flexible mountings, the 
plane is not designed for attack work. | 
There are no bombs carried and the two} 
sets of guns are provided only for de- | 
fense. If overtaken by enemy craft in| 
time of war, the plane would be expected | 
to flee for its own base and not attempt | 
to withstand an attack. 

A plane of this character has been 
needed for several years and if this ex- | 
perimental craft is found satisfactory an | 
order for additional planes may be} 
placed. 

The fact that the plane is a monoplane 
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oh . ms 
Species Said to Be Foind in| Carélessness Of Public Blamed 
For Parcel Post Nondeliveries 


‘Commercial Quantities 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Sept. 20. 
Goldfish, thought to be the descendants 
of fish that escaped from Belle Isle in a 
flood 17 yeais ago, are caught in com- 
mercial quantities amd food sizes in the 
Great Lakes, according to a statement on 
Sept.: 21 by the Michigan Department 
of Conservation. 
The statement follows in full text: 

e common goldfish which inhabits 
many home fish wis, acquaria or gar- 
den pools is not generaly thought of as 
livimg in the oper waters of the Great 
Lakes with other common species. 

a However, considerable numbers of gold- 

s 
who haul seines im. Lake Ere. 

_. These fish were first apparent in quan- 
ti®y in the Sandusky Bay region in 1920 
and were thought to have originated from 
fish escaped from Belle Isle during a 
flood jin 1913, 


mcreasing numbers have been taken | 


and the larger specimens are sold for 
jfood on the market- and are known as 
“red carp.” Others are sold alive for 
stocking private garden pools, 


| These fish are much larger than the 
|fish ordinarily seem, generally attaining 
|& Weight of from ome to two pounds, as 


compared with goldfish confined in bowls 
or .smal! aquaria- which seldom attain 
any considerable _ growth, 


are taken by commercial fishérmen | 
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To Use Return Address an 
Is Responsible for Par 


THE existence of the dead parcel , 

post service of the Post Office De- 
partment is due almost entirely to 
three sins of omission on the part of 
the public, according to information 
obtained at the Post Office Department 
Sept. 20. The three sins are: (1) Fail- 
ure to wrap and tie proferly; (2) fail- 
ure to use return address, and (3) 
failure 'to respond to notices to send 
return postage. 


The following additional informa- 
tion also was obtained from the De- 
partment: 

Undeliverable letters received and 


disposed of during the year 1929 to- 
taled 23,079,619, which was a decrease 
of 569,425 from the preceding year. 
Of these 3,800.654 were delivered, | 
19,125,066 were destroyethon account 
of containing nothing of intrinsic | 
value, nor sufficient information to en- | 
able return to writers, 67,569 on ac- 

count of containing valuables were 


at market rests squarely with the, 


States, and have the effect of manipu-| 


| 
farmer who has sold his wheat since | 
these short sales were executed. 

“A new question of broad public policy | 
lies before your Board to consider, and | 
it is thus primarily q question for the | 
Chicago Board of Trade to consider its | 
position as providing a free market for | 
the American farmer and the consumers | 
of the world. The law provides the} 
Board of Trade shall make such regula- 
tions as ‘provide for the prevention of | 
manipulation of prices.’ I should be glad 
to hear your action in respect to these | 
transactions.” | 

This second telegram of the Secretary 
was in response to a message which. he 
received from Mr. Bunnell, dated Sept. 
| 20, and which as made public at the Sec- 
| retary’s office, read as follows: 
| “Replying to your telegram to me, will 
appreciate receiving the facts upon! 
which telegram was based, and suggest | 
they be laid before our business conduct 
|committee immediately. Suggest you | 
9 


~? 


Honest Enforcement 
Is Aimed to Promote 


Respect for Statutes | 
| 


Director of Prohibitidn Says, 


Enforcement Corps Must | 


Seek to Build Up Public) 
Support of Law 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 








OTHE truth should be kept con- 


people desiring to 
sanctity and pote 


ernment.” —Theodore Roosevelt,  - 
President of the United States, 
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For Petroleum 
Industry Noted 


Department of Commere 
Finds Difficulties Brought 
About by Overproductic 
Are Being Overcome 


Oil Output Is Reduce 
Steadily During Yeat 
























Effects of Imports of Sevi 
Russian Product in Ameri 
can Market Are Not Yet 
Made Apparent 


‘ditiiainaiteenl el ? 

The petroleum industry of thé 
United States apparently is succeed+ 
ing in slowly working itself out of 
the difficulties brought on by a pe- 
riod of overproduction, it was state 
orally Sept. 20 in the Petroleum Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. 

Production has been steadily re- 
duced during the last year, and gase, 
line stocks, which had been very 
large, were reduced sharply durin 
July, according to statistics of the 
Department. The same trend has 
continued during August, according| 
to trade reports which are consid-| 
ered to be reliable, it was stated if 
the Petroleum Division. i 

Improvement Is Marked 

Despite lower prices occasioned la 
by the size of stocks at the beginning 
of the year, the first seven months of] 
1930 brought a marked improvement it L 


‘tat 





Post Office Department Says Improper Wrapping, Neglect 


| the balance, amounting to 86,330, were 


| received from the sale of merchandise, 

























the petroleum situation, it was ed 
orally Sept. 20 by Economie Analyst G,} 
R. Hopkins of the Bureau of Mines. | 
Mr. Hopkins cited figures showing : 
in the first seven months of this year 
as compared with those months in 1929 
the total new supply of all oils, imports 
plus domestic production, decreased; the 
demand went up; and stocks, while’ 
ing, increased at a much smaller 
There. was a record-breaking domestic 
gasoline. consumption in July, which, in| 
conjunction with the decline in cru out | 
put, resulted in a material ndrawal « 
stocks of all oils. Curtailed production: 
this year has been largely due to ¢o 
servation measures it was pointed , 
The rapid decline in gasoline stocks in 
July, it was stated in the Petroleum Diyi- 
sion, is seasonal, and stocks at the end 
of July, the latest period for which offi- 
cial figures are available, were still con- 
siderably above those of one year ago. 
Gasoline consumption has been at record 
levels for most of the current year, and 
the new supply of petroleum during Au, 
ust has been less than demand, accordin; 
to information received in the division. 


Stocks At End of August 


Gasoline stocks at the end of August, 
according to private estimates received in 
the division, had been reduced to about 
the same level as one year ago. Stocks 
at the end of July were about 4,000,000 
barrels lower than at the end of June, 
and the excess over the stocks of one 
year before was about. 8,000,000 % 
according to Department statistics. 1e 
reduction during August therefore 
about 8,000,000 barrels. At the 
ning of July stocks had been about 50j- 
000,000 barrels. 

The run of crude'oil to stills also has 
declined sinee October, 1929, except for 
an increase in May and June of this 
year, according to the Department, 
There was a sharp decline again in July, 
Federal statistics show. According to 
trade advices received in the Depart. 
ment, the reduction continued through 
August and the first week of Septemben 

The general tendency has been such as 
to place the industry in a better posi 
tion, it was stated in the Petroleum Di- 
vision. oi 

Meanwhile, according to a report re- 
ceived in the division, a complicating fac. 
tor has. appeared in the arrival of the 
first shipment of a petroleum product to 


Enforcement of the prohibition laws 
by “decent and honest methods” as a 
means of developing greater respect 
from the public for those. statutes was 
laid down by the Director of Prohibition, 
Amos W. W. Woodcock, Sept. 20, as basic 
rule of his administration. 

Announcement of this policy, made in 
an oral statement, followed comments 
by the Director on the killing of John 
G, Fienelli, a prohibition agent, in a New 

i by nga Sept. 19. Mr. 

added that there must be-re- 
spect for, the law and it was his desire 
that the agents and entire enforcement 
corps help to build that respect. 

The Director explained that he would 
noi ask the New Jersey State authorities 
to punish the persons who killed the 
agent; he assumed that they would do 
that and, at any rate, the administrator 
and deputies in the area would take 
charge, he said. He~will make no re- 
quest, he added, until it becomes obvious 
that the State authorities are taking no 
action in the matter. 


Respect for Law Sought 


“We hope,” he continued, “to enforce 
the law decently and honestly and thus 
gain the respect of the public. Our next 
move, in instances like this, referring to 
the murder of Fienelli, is to see that 
the States punish the murderers. 

“There are many agents being killed, 
perhaps more than before. I haven’t the 
figures to back up the statement just 
now, but we hope to correct that con- 
dition by building respect for the law. 

“We are somewhat handicapped by 
the fact that we must look to the States 
to punish such crimes as the Fienelli 
case. There is no Federal law providing 
the maximum penalty of death for mur- 
der of a Federal officer. The Federal 
statute provides punishment for assault 
with a deadly weapon only, and the 
punishment is only 10 years in prison, 
except in the case of murder on a Fed- 
eral reservation. You can see, therefore, 
that we have to look to the States. 

The Director returned Sept. 20 from 
an inspection trip through the New Eng-| 
iand States, stating that he was “weil 
pleased with the efficiency of the deputy 
administrators and with State coopera- 
tion. 

In announcing orally the impressions | 
he had gained from the visit and the| 
conferences with his subordinates, the 
Director asserted that he intended to 
confer with every deputy administrator 
and learn gt his problems as a means 
of further*developing the national pol- 
icy. Mr. Woodcock explained, however, 
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Tunnels Approved = 
For New York Bay 


Vehicular Tubes Will Connect. 
Brooklyn and Staten Island 
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Construction of twin vehicular t 
under New York Bay, connecting Brook 
lyn and Staten Island, is authorized im 
a permit approved by the Assistant See# 
retary of War, Col. Frederick H. Payne 
the War Department announced Sept. 
The application for the permit was 
by the Board of Transportation and the 
Department of Plant and Structures of 
New York City. a0 

The tunnels will pass under that The 
















d to Send Return Postage 
cels Class¢d as ‘Dead’ 












filed awaiting claims by owners, and 





of the bay known as the Narrows. 
time limit proposed for completion, acy 
cording to the Department, is Jan. 4, 
1987. ae 
The War Department’s announceme! 
follows in full text: ae 
The Assistant Secretary of War, Col 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved the) 
application of the Board of Transpol 4 
tion and the Department of Plant and) 
Structures of the City of New York tor 
a permit to construct twin vehicular 4 | 
nels under that part of New York Bay’ 
known as the Narrows, to extend from —) 
point near the foot of Lyman 
Staten Island, to a point near 
of Ninety-seventh Street, 





under treatment. 

A total of 482,823 unclaimed par- 
cels were handled, of which 109,734 
were delivered, 103,220 were destroyed 
on account of being of no value or 
dangerous ‘to other mail matter, and 
269,869 were filed to be finally dis- 
posed of at public auction. 

The total revenue derived during 
the fiscal year 1929 from dead letter 
mail matter of all classes amounted 
to $249,485.61, of which $81,376.89 was 





























$79,965.37 was removed from letters 
and found loose in the mails, $8,109.29 
was received for postage, and $80,- 
034.06 was collected in 3-cent fees for 
letters returned. 


The method of handling undeliverable 
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"The application proposes. the i 
eee 


tion of ventilating shafts at 
head. lines on the two shores, . 
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iculty Found 


Classification 


THREE PHASES.OF THE NATION’S PE 


ea ele 


as Bureau Says Variety 


Products Made 


by 


jividual Firms Makes’ 


‘Group Listing Necessary 


{ industries are so ramified that 

y practically impossible to round 

up in their entirety in the census 
lations, and for this reason, many | 
ersons who are not familiar with these 
Onditions accuse the Bureau of the 
of publishing incomplete returns, 

ding to a statement by the Chief 
fician for Manufactures, LaVerne | 


es, Sept. 20. 


¥ Mr. Beales’ statement follows in full | 


"Because the Census of Manufactures! 
orts do not- always show as many 


les tablishments as an industry boasts, 

ithe. Census Bureau 

justly accused of publishing incomplete 

ttatistics. The persons making such 
sations are, of course, not at all 
liar with Census methods of in- 

‘dustry classification. 


- With very few exceptions, the Bureau | 


: ifies each manufacturing establish- 
as a whole, in some one industry, 

recording to the character of its prin- 
meet products or class of products, 


is sometimes un- 


This | 


Petroleum Industry 
Said to Be Emerging 
From Its Difficulties 





Result of Lower Output 
_ During This Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
| 


|Department of Commerce. 
| Finds Healthier Trend as} 


| 


| 


necessary because in most cases it is|the United States from Soviet « Russia, | 


impossible to allocate to two or more 

ustries the wage earners, wages, cost 
of materials, horsepower of prime mov- 
ers, etc., reported by a single\manufac- 


er. 
- - Enter Varied Fields 


Many industries also are so ramified 
that it would be practically impossible 
ito round them up in their entirety in 
; census tabulations. The sporting 
= athletic goods and electrical-equip- 

ent industries are examples. 
« The manufacture of sporting and ath- 
letic goods and equipment has spread 
into many fields, such as the t and 
shoe and clothing industries. Bat if a 

ufacturer makes ordinary hosiery as 

principal product and golf hose as a 
co ry product, he should not be 
as a sporting goods manufac- 


turer. 
_In the electrical-equipment field the 

situation is somewhat different. Al- 
pugh electrical equipment is made to 

some extent as a secondary product by 
blishment engaged primarily in cer- 
in other lines of manufacture, it is, 
a still greater extent, purchased and 
amstalled on numerous classes of ma- 
chines’ and apparatus by the marmufac- 
urers of such machines and apparatus; 
sO -that these mantfacturers, although 
heir produtts are electrically equipped, 
re not themselves manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment. 

Probably no one would contend that 
automobile manufacturer should be 
sified in the electrical-apparatus in- 
ustry merely because considerable elec- 

‘trical apparatus is installed on every 

omobile made; and manifestly it 
puld be equally unreasonable to classify 

im the electrical-equipment industry a 

acturer who makes a $500 ma- 

powered by a purchased electric 
motor costing, say, $50. 
Overlapping Avoided 

' Obviously there must be some group- 

of commodities and processes, in the 

C work, not only in order to bring 
the number of industries within reason- 
able compass, but also in order to avoid 
the extensive overlapping which would 
result from an attempt to distinguisn 
between the many thousands of more 
or less distinct lines of manufacturing 
activity. 

The foregoing relates to the classifica- 
tion of manufacturing establishments and 
its effect on the census statistics for 
number of establishments, number of 
Wage earners, wages, cost of materials, 
etc., for the several industries. In the 
matter of production statistics, however, 
the situation is different. If~a given 
commodity is made by one class of man- 
ufacturers as a primary product and by 
other classes of ‘manufacturers as a sec- 
ondary product, the total production, re- 
gardless of the industry classification of 
the manufacturers, is &ccounted for in 
the census statistics. To illustrate: 


oh; 


J 


the effects of which cannot yet be esti- 
mated, it was stated. : 


reached Baltimore from Russian sources, 
| according to reports received by the di- 
vision. It was stated that, as far ‘as in- 
formation in the division extends, this 
‘is the first such shipment to arrive. 


known, ‘and it is probable that the ship- 
ment referred to is in the nature of a 
test of the possibilities of developing an 
American market for Russian oil, it was 
stated. ° 
Long Haul on Russian Oil 


‘according to information to the division. 
| Large quantities have been sold in sev- 
|eral countries, and it is possible that an 
effort may be made to extend the market 
to the United States, it was stated. 
The low cost of labor in Russia may 
be a factor in aiding such an extension 
of Russian trade, it was said in the 


which may prevent the profitable de- 
the oil must be shipped, the trip from the 


Russian oil fields through the Mediter- 
ranean and across the Atlantic being 





A cargo of 6,135 tons of benzine has ' 


Whether or not more petroleum prod- 
ucts will be sent from Russia is not} 


The Russian government has been mar- | 
\keting petroleum in Europe generally, | 


| 
| 
| 


division, but there are other factors | 


| velopment of such a trade. One of the | 
| chief obstacles is the distance over which | 


Secretary Hyde Says Organization Should Act to Clear Its' 


much longer than the route from Ven- | 
ezuela, the chief source of supply of the 


| Dutch Shell Company for 
| States market. 
be forced to compete with the. Vene- 
zuelan product, also produced with com- 
paratively low-cost labor, besides meet- 
ing the competition of the domestic pro- 
ducers. 

Further information provided by Mr. 
| Hopkins follows: 
| The total new supply of all oils had 
been rising steadily from 402,871,000 
barrels of 42 United States gallons in 
1918 to 1,169,633,000 barrels in 1929. 
(Figures for 1929 are preliminary, final 
data not yet being ready.) The year 
{1924 was an exception, however, and 
jthe total new supply was below that of 
}1923. And for the first seven months 
of this year, the total new supply of 
all oils was 636,885,000 barrels, as com- 


its United 


corresponding period in 1929. 
Domestic Crude Output 

Domestic crude production had like- 
wise shown a steady growth during the 
12-year period of 1918 to 1929, with the 
exception of 1924. In the first seven 
months of this year, however, the do- 
mestic crude output was 541,871,000 bar- 
rels as against 579,442,000 barrels for 
{those months of the year before. The 
total domestic production, crude, natural 


|was 574,251,000 in 1930 and 610,549,000 
|in 1929, whereas, except for 1924, there 
|had been a continuous upward trend 
since 1918. 

| There has 





been considerable fluctu- 


pared with 674,772,000 barrels for the | 


;gasoline and benzol, for these periods | 


Manufacturers who make paper bags as; ation in imports of oils in the last 12 
Primary products from purchased paper | years, 1922 being the peak year with 
classified in the paper-bag industry; but | imports aggregating 135,947,000 barrels. 
Paper manufacturers who incidentally |Last year imports totaled 108,709,000 
make bags as secondary products are|barrels. Of this amount 64,223,000 bar- 
classified in the paper industry. Their |rels were brought in during the first 
combined output of paper bags is, how- | Seven months, which compares with 62,- 
€ver, accounted for in the census sta- | 634,000 barrels in the first seven months 
tistics. Thus the intricacies of the|of the current year. For the 1930 pe- 
census classification do not affect the |Tiod, crude imports were lower than for 
production statistics. j the 1929 period, but imports of refined 
| oteee, mostly Rr pe ace nearly 
° | double those on the 1929 months. 
France and Roumania Treaty | In 10 of the last 12 years there has 


* | . . . 
° | been an increase in stocks of all oils, 
Declared Effective Sept. 15 although there has been a rather wide 


variation in the amount of increase. Last 


The most-favored-nation commercial | year the gain was 67,606,000 barrels, the 


treaty between France andi Roumania, | 


which was signed at Paris on Aug. 27, 
became provisionally effective on Sept. 
15. 1930, p«iding its ratification, accord- 
ing to a cablegram to the Department 
of Commerce from Acting Commercial 
Attache Daniel J. Reagan, Paris. 

(The United States enjoys most- 
favored-nation treatment in Roumania, 
but not in France.) 

‘issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Rain Said to Weaken 
Strength of Marble 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


stirface is three times that of freshly | 


rried marble, which is capable of ab- 


Sorbing water one-tenth of 1 per cent! 


of its weight. 


“The porosity of the block was found; 


to decrease towards the inside but in the 
% center of the eight-inch-thick slab, 
absorption powers of the stone had 
imereased from the original one-tenth of 
1 »cent to 15 hundredths of 1 per cent, 


the effects of acid rain water on} 


interior. 
Strengti. determinstions, showed that 
marble at the oqutside face had lost 


70 per cent of its original strength, 


while the inside part had lost 60 per 
cent. The strength of the interior of the 
eee eck was only 55 per cent of the 
na ~ 

| Specimens cut from the weathered 
of the slab were subjected at the 
Bureau of Standards ‘to freezing and 
th wing tests under the most severe con- 
ns which could be devised. Al- 
jt pugh-these specimens had undergone 
tiable amount of decay has been 
|. Many well known building mate- 
ls would be totally disintegrated by 
ch a test, but indications are that frost 

BS Very’ little effect on marble, 


than 700 cycles of this test, no ap- | 


| first seven months accounting for a gain 
| of 52,693,000 barrels. But in the same 
|months of 1930 the gain has been only 
| 4,181,000 berrels. 

The total demand, domestic demand 
|plus exports, during the 12-year period 
tended in 1929 has increased as did sup- 
| ply, with the exception of 1921. In 1929 
ithis demand was 1,102,027,000 barrels. 
|In the first seven months of the year 
it was 622,079,000 barrels. And in the 
same months of 1930 it was 632,704,000 
barrels. The domestic demand makes up 
‘the larger part of the total, and it has 
also shown. a steady rise over the last 
12 years, being 937,770,000 barrels last 
|year. In only one of these years, 1920, 
was domestic demand in excess of do- 
nestic production. 

The domestic demand for the first 
seven months of this year was 537,044,- 
000 barrels, which is below the domestie 
output for the period. The difference 
between the two was 37,207,000 bar- 
rels. In the fitst seven months of 1929 
the domestic demand was 529,420,000 
‘barrels, which was 81,129,000 barrels be- 
low the domestic production for the same 
| months. 

In July the daily average production 
of domestic oils was 2,619,000 barrels, 
and the daily average domestic demand 
was 2,661, thus the daily average domes- 
tic demand exceeded the daily‘ average 
domestic supply by 42,000 barrels. But 
in July, 1929, the daily average domestic 
output exceeded the daily average do- 
mestic demand by 398,000 barrels. Thus 
there has been an improvement of 440,- 
|000 barrels in the relation between the 
[asens,A average domestic supply and de- 
mand, 





in accordance with the general trend of 
late years. For the first seven months 
of the year exports totaled 95,660,000 
barrels as against 92,659,000 barrels in 
|those months of 1929, 





Total exports continued to rise in 1930, ! 


The Russian oil would | 


| 


t 





\tile Synndicate had assured us that their 


Upper left: Huntington Beach oil field near Los An- 


geles, Calif. Upper right: Refinery 


Chicago Board Called Responsible 
For Russia’s Short Sales of Wheat 


Position in Alleged Manipulation 
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| take up with Stcretary of State the|dren only one-fourth pounds each day. 
| rights of Soviet Russia to transact busi- | No butter is available except to children, | 


ness in the United States through its 
corporate agents. It should be remem- 


bered that the Chicago Board of Trade | 


is recognized world market, and hedges 
protecting grain in all positions all over 
the world are customarily placed here.” 


Gives Estimate 
Of Russian Sales : 


Secretary Hyde issued a statement 
Sept. 21 pointing out that his estimate 
of 5,000,000 bushels of Soviet Russia’s 
short sales now _prove to have been 
7,500,000 bushels, for the four days 
alone—Sept. 8, 9, 10 and 11—and that 
the All-Russia Textile Syndicate’s presi- 
dent says their operations covered sev- 
eral months. The full text of his state- 


|ment follows: 


“Mr. E. V. Belitzky, president of the 
All-Russian Textile Syndicate, is re- 
ported by the papers this morning as say- 
ing that ‘Mr. Hyde’s estimate of 5,000,- 


000 bushels’ as the amount of Soviet | 


Russgia’s short sales is ‘a little exag- 
gerated.’ 

“That estimate was obtained from Mr. 
Belitzky’s own company. It has proved 
to be as he says, incorrect. Our investi- 
gations already show that on four days 
short sales by the Soviet Government, 
through three brokers, amounted to over 
7,500,000 bushels of wheat. Thus. actual 
sales already uncovered overrun Mr. 
Belizky’s estimate by a little more than 
50 per cent. 

“It is strange the president of All-Rus- | 
sian Textile Syndicate does not know; 
within 2,500,000 bushels how much wheat 
he has actually sold. 

“We are further indebted to Br. Be-/| 
litzky for his statement that the opera- 
tions ‘were carried on over a period of 
several months.’ The All-Russian Tex- 


sales were confined to the last fortnight. 
Our check-up covered only that period. 
A more extended investigation is now 
necessary, 

“Mr. Belitzky also says that the sales 
of Soviet Russia ‘could not appreciably 
affect the trend of pricés, because the 
turn-over on the Chicago Board of Trade* 
is from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels a | 
day.’ The answer is found in the course | 
of prices during the four days covered by 
the sales so far identified. These four 
days are Sept, 8,9,10 and 11. On Sept. 8 
May wheat opened at Chicago at 99%, or 
1% cents above the previous close. The 
price dropped during the day.and closed 
at 96%, or on the bottom and down 2% 
cents. During the four days the market 
on May wheat dropped from the opening 
at 99% to the close on Sept. 11 at 94%, 
a decline of 5 cents. Comparable declines 
were registered in all the other wheat 





futures. 








Depression Declared 
By ‘Bear Psychology’ | 


“The sales by Soviet Russia were 
probably not responsible for all of this 
drop. I do say that such sales, added to 
other bear factors, contributed greatly to 
a bear psychology which depressed the 
market. It is evident that something 
was depressing a market which was try- 
ing te rise. 

“The whole matter presents several un- 
usual aspects. Here is a foreign govern- 
ment selling wheat short in a market to 
which it can never, under any possibility, 
make delivery. Freight and tariff ebso- 
lutely forbid delivery. 

“This, their representatives say, is a 
legitimate hedging operation, but they 
do not seem to know by 50 per cent how 
many bushels they are hedging. 

“Not the least’striking feature of these 
unique operations is the fact that, so far 
from having wheat to sell, and thus to 
hedge, the Russian Government is ration- 
ing its people, and doling out food on 
food cards. No white bréad is available | 
to Russians except to children under 10 


t Pe et tg 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


100,000 barrels, Ri 
with capacity of 


line system for transportation of petroleum. 


a foreign government coming into this 
country to put down prices, creating a 
new factor the extent of which cannot 
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Shipping Board Receives No 


| of cotton and grain, it was stated orally | 
| Sept. 20 at the Bureau of Traffic, Ship- 


TRUNK PIPE 
LINE SYSTEM 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


chmond, Calif. Below: Trunk pipe 





| various key points for the movement of 


| they 
| added. 
| with the operations of the established | 


‘ness generally, the Vice Chairman ex- | 
| plained, has been subnormal this year. 


| for reserve vessels of the Government 
| fleet is not expected. 


be guaged, as evidenced by the public 
reaction on rumors of these transactions. 
| Mr. Hyde said the«Chicago Board of 
| Trade owes it to itself to see that sales 
for purely price fixing and price manipu- 
lation purposes be stopped. 

“‘We are affording the Board,” he said, 
|“an opportunity to clear its decks by its 
own voluntary action.” 

; “What if it doesn’t.” he was asked. 
| “That remains to be seen,” he replied. 
~ —_ oe in a wa on | 
oe | Sept. to Mr. Bunnell, of the Chicago | 
4 — = eighth of a*pound per week | one of ota ge ge that inquiry had 
“Te fe : : ‘revealed beyond all question of doubt | 
It is not my province to pass judg-; heavy short selling of wheat on the Chi- | 


ment upon policies of foreign govern- | s 
‘ments. If they elect to sell wheat abroad | °2&°, market by the Russian Government, | 


lat a time when they find it necessary | which had contributed to the fall in the | 


to ration their own people, and to shot, RUSS, of, wheat and to the ary ot 
| Seisiness G * noone ee = viously impossible for Soviet Russia to ' 
a 4 . . y Pp | deliver grain in Chicago over the United j 
discern their motives in bearing Amer*- | States tariff of 42 cents a bushel, and | 
'ean markets. But it is my province and : i 


r-yv duty to expose such transactions and | asked Mr. Bunnell what provision the | 


‘ | 
to insist that American institutions be so Chitengo Board has made or can make for | 
| regulated as to make such transactions | 


protection of American farmers from | 
: : h activities. 
|impossible. I hope the Futures Exchange | See : 
of this country, on their own initiative, Secretary Hyde was unofficially 


‘ad- 
| will have sufficient foresight and public 


vised early on Sept. 20 of Mr. Bunneli's 
| spirit to make such changes in their rules reply. Mr. Bunnell suggested, it was 
as may be necessary.” 


isaid, that the facts on which the Secre- | 
\Mr. Hyde Maintains 





| pense of any operations that may be 
|found necessary for the protection of, 
| Navigation in connection with the work. 


| necessary to allow more than the usual 


| the Federal Farm Board. 
«3 


|of communism by promoting discontent 


‘Avrmorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are Pregenten Harem, Here 
‘PusiasHep Without ComMENT BY THE United States DAILy 


Crop-moving Boats 


Deemed Adequate r 
vemee 2020" To Be Acquired 
_ For Bird Refuge 


| 

Evidently because there is adequate | 
cargo space now available, there have | 
been no requests) filed with the Shipping 
Board thus far for the allocation of gov- 
ernment-owned vessels for the movement 


Requests for Extra 
Craft 


Surveys Being Conducted by 
Federal Agencyg More 
Than $24,000 Spent to 
Acquire Acreage in Utah 


ping Board. ‘ 

In past years, it was pointed out, ves- 
sels have been desigrfated from the Gov- | 
ernment rescrve fleet, under the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation’s jurisdiction, 
whenever the occasion demanded. In 
1928, for example, it was said, nearly 
100 ships were distributed among the 


Statistics assembled by the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture 
covering the land status on the Bear 
River Migratory Bird Refuge in Utah, as 
of June 30, made public Sept. 20, show 
that the lands purchased total 15,860.65 


‘ luses i ‘acres; public lands withdrawn, 30,632.12 
Mamie Re oe $ State cession lands, 2,132.85 acres; 


the established lines. acres; D 

It was stated orally by thé Vice Chair- | lands leased; 7,860.98 acres; and right-of- 
man of the Board, E. C.. Plummer, that | WaY_ easement, 0.14 acre; or a total of 
the Board is prepared to ‘take care of | 56,486.74 acres, When withdrawn lands 
any such requests this year. “We will ;¢xchanged, amounting to a 
only put the vessels in, however, whére | 2% deducted, the net refuge area is 52,- 
are absolutely necessary,” he 386.94 acres. During the fiscal year 

“We don’t intend to interfere | 1930 there was expended for lands $24,- 

547.28; other expenditures for acquisition 
purposes amounted to $307.41, making a 
total of $24,854.69. The average cost an 
acre for lands purchased was $1.55. 

Of the 163,468 acres within the bound- 
ary of the Upper Mississippf River Wild 
Consequently, he said, the usual demand ;Life and Fish Refuge, 19,162 acres are- 
reported as agricultural and semi-agri- 
}cultural lands,. 20,000 acres as unsuited 
for purchase, 9,743 acres as State and 
|city owned, 25,018 acres as public domain 
(made part of: refuge by Executive 
orders), 1,650 acres as acquired by gifts 
and cessions, 8,777 acres under contract, 
and 56,548 acres actually paid for, leaving 
22,570 acres to be taken under contract. 


Cost of Appraisal 


The cost of examining and appraising 
225,000 acres was $22,500, or 10 cents 
an acre. This calculation is based on 
land area examined and takes no ac- 
; count of 7g rmrgee 70,000 aes = 
n average | interlocking waters that were cover y 
of§5.1 feet for the full width of the ccniacinaaton: For. making boundary 
waterway, and the area of the cross-| surveys $10,939 has been expended; and 
section of the Narrows will be reduced | $49,393.46 for neggtiating for 65,325 
8.6 per cent. The compensating dredg-| acres under contract or acquired, or an 
ing proposed will more than offset the average of 62 cents an acre. This’ figure 
contraction caused by the tunnels, and|j, based on the tracts covered by con- 
their presence in the waterway will tracts, although all the tracts within the 
a. have little, if any, effect on|refuge have been negotiated for. The 

: ‘ average cost of lands taken under con- 

ae =e ho construction are Pro-| tect *S $6.29 A pod and the average 
a etian con ae meee Py Pg —- cost of lands paid for is $6.06 an acre. 
shield siskeieeetiaes” "mao = 2 Lands *. be sours 7 ) Cheyenne 
a. ¥ | Bottoms igratory Bir efuge, near 

On account of the importance of the| Great Bend Kans., the creatiqn of which 
channel through the Narrows and_ the was authorized by act of Congress ap- 
hazards ineident to such an undertaking, proved June 12 ye being surveyed by 
it is proposed to require the City of|felq crews of. the Biological Survey. 
New York to furnish an agreement satis- When the Government gains control of 
factory to the Secretary of War, to com-|the Jands needed for the purpose, the 
pensate the United States for the ex-/ refuge established will be of outstand- 
ing importance to the birds migrating in 
the Mississippi Valley region. 

Topographic surveys of other proposed 
refuge areas are being conducted and\ 
engineering facts gathered with dispatch. 
Part of the information being obtained 
is to enable the Biological Survey to de- 
termine what may be done toward estab- 
lishing migratory-bird refuges ‘in regions 
where it may be possible to restore areas 
now desolate to their natural cortdition. 

These refuges are being established in 
|furtherance of the terms of the migra- 
tory bird cogservation act, to preserve 
the birds of the United States and Can- 
ada protected by treaty with Great 
| Britain. 


lines, most of which were purchased | 
trom the Government.” ) 
Shipping conditions, along with busi- 


Plan fot Vehicular Tunnels 
In New York Bay Approved 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
posit of temporary and permanent 
blankets over the tops of the tunnels,! 
and dredging to compensate for the con- | 
traction of the cross-section of the water- 
way that will be caused by the work. 

The permanent blankets will project 
above the natural bed of the waterway, 
a maximum of 18 feet with an 





The magnitude of the work makes it 


period of three years for completion and 
gm limit proposed is therefore Jan. 





manipulation of its wheat markets from 
Russian sources was expressed on Sept. 
20 by Samuel R. McKelvie, member of 
In ‘an oral 
statement, and acting a: kesman for 
the Farm Board, Mr. MeKelvie expressed 
the opinion that the United States Gov- 
ernment will not tolerate operations, such 
as those charged, at the expense of 
American farmers. 

_The Farm Board, Mr. McKelvie said, 
very much alive to the situation, but 
that it is not vested with specific au- 
thority to act in the matter, and that 
the regular process of dealing with the 
question is-through the Department of 
Agriculture. 

_ Mr. McKelvie imputed “ulterior mo- 
tives” to the Russian Government in the 
reported operations, to the sna that Rus- 
six might benefit through lower prices 
on Canadian wheat imports, and added 
that the motive might be the spreading 


ity of their dumping grajn here. It 
| would be much easier to sell the market 
short. 

“The Russian government is producing 
iwheat this year at 30 cents a bushel, 
by. large scale operations, modern ma- 
chinery and very. low priced labor. In 
|my personal opinion, if by competitive 
methods the Soviet leaders can bring the 
world to their view of communism, that 
would be desirable from their standpoint. 
If they could further accentuate this by 
depressing prices in tial country, and 
produce discontent among our farmers, 
that also would be desirable from their 
viewpoint,’I believe, - : 

“So far as Russian wheat production 
is concerned, there are millions of acres 
that are potential producing areas and 
there is no telling what they can do. 
The exports from Russia are, estimated 
this year at. about 48,000,000 bushels, 


among American farmers. 

The Russians, he declared, “would not 
undertake to sell Russian wheat in the 
United States over our tariff rate. Even 
if they wanted to take the loss and to 
try to deliver grain here at a less price 
than they get in the European markets, 


‘Additional Areas 


six persons for robbing a bread car. He 
declared it was inconceivable that any 
such country has any wheat to sell. 

“These people,” he said, “could not, 
under any consideration, make any de- 
livery in view of the fact that. there 
is the tariff to réckon with and the 
physical conditions that exist.” 

The subject of hedging, the Secretary 
said, is not new, but the matter of a 
foreign government coming into the 
United States in a straight-out effort 
to depress prices is new. He asserted that 
if the ,Chicago Board of Trade is an 
institution in which anyone can come in 





it would amount to dumping and I do 
not believe there is very much probabil- 


tary’s telegram was based be laid before | 
the Chicago oats busines Rape ord 
. committee immediately, and also that 
Russia Needs Wheat Secretary Hyde take up with the Secre- 
Secretary Hyde, on Sept.21, orally | tary of State the rights of Soviet Russia | 
stated it had been suggested that the | to transact business in the United States 
| Russian government was in possession of | through its corporate agents. 
|waeet, om oes its ne aes an ‘ ae bg A ee Ee 
|been legitimate. is view was, he said, | ne 1 
|that this was not a private trade, but a/ Secretary Hyde, “that the Chicago Board 
jease of a government attempting to Gop! i Tree is a eee world marae 
| press prices in another country; and that | 4n¢ hedges protecting grain in all po- 
the instigator is the government of a/Sitions over the world are customarily 
country in which there has been ration- | Placed here. ‘ 
ing of bread, and recently an execution of | House Committee 
| Will Launch Inquiry | 
Chairman Fish, of the House Com-| 
munist Investigation Committee, an- 
nounced after his conference with Sec- 
retary Hyde on Sept, 20 at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; that the Com- 


4 


mittee will investigate the Russian wheat 
operations, at meetings in both New 
| York and Chicago. He said the Com- 
| mittee will subpoena brokers and others, 
‘and that the Committee will consider | 
\these matters at New York on Sept. 
'27 and in Chicago on Sept. 29. 

The Committee~is already scheduled | 


Streets N..W., Washington, D. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 
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and depress prices, regardless of whether} to hear witnesses in New York on 
he has the goods to sell and deliver, it | Sept. 26, relating to communistic activi- 
is a matter of public policy that shouid: ties in mines in this country and to 


|ing an effort of the market to get on its 


| Textile Corporation is a part of the So- 
| viet Government, notwithstanding state- 





years of age. Industrial workers may | 
ave from one-half to three-fourths 
pound of rye bread per day, their chil- 


be settled now. 
Secretary Hyde referred to recent quo- 
tations in the wheat market as show- 


feet, but he declared there was an “influ- 
ence” working against that steadying | 
effort. 

Asked if he considered the reply of 
President Bunnell satisfactory, Mr. Hyde 
said that the facts will be~given the 
business conduct committee of the Board | 
as suggested; that the Secretary of 
State, referred to by. Mr. Bunnell, has 
“io power on earth in the matter”; and 
that the question is up to the traders 
and the rules of the exchange itself. / 

Mr. Hyde added that the reference of 
Mr. Bunnell to the Chicago institution | 
as a world market, through’ which hedg- 
ing operation are placed, “does not 
answer the situation at all.” 


Illegality of Future Sales: | 


Without Ownership 

The Secretary, speaking of limitations 
of the Grain Futures Act, said it was 
illegal to make futures sales where the 
goods are not in actual ownership at the 
time of ¢ontract. 

“In effect,” he said, “you have to be 
either the owner of the wheat or a 
trader.” 

Secretary Hyde said there is no ques- 
tion that in a great national emergency 
a board consisting of the Attorney Gen- 
erai and the Secretaries of Agricclture 
and Commerce could suspend futures : 
trading, but he referred to the limita- 
tions in the Grain Futures Act in ordi- 
nary conditions. : 

The Secretary asserted the All-Russiar. 





ments to the contrary. He expressed the 


| personal view that he felt much the same 


way about anyone going on the market 
to depress the prices of American grain, 
but that this was a glaring instance of 


| ican market. 
had told him he would be glad to have | 


lumber produced by convict labor in| 
Russia, and may postpone part of the 
hearing of, Sept. 26 to. take up 
short selling inquiry. ae) 

Mr. Fish said that the committee will 
hold other meetings on the subject if | 
necessary, and that it is obviously the 
province of the committee to investigate 
these short selling activities in an Amer- 
Secretary Hyde, he added, 


the committee’s cooperation in making 
this investigation. A 
Mr. Fish said he would have the com- 
mittee investigators go into the matter 
at once to fin 


of the orders came from New York 
brokers for execution in Chicago. “We 
will find out who are the brokers and will 
use the committee’s subpoena powers in 
making this investigation,” he declared. 

Mr. Fish said it is possible that as the 
result oMthe investigation there may be 


the 


out where the short sell- | 
ing originates. Obviously, he said, many , 
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action by Congress amending the Grain 
Futures Administration Act so as to em- 
power the Secretary of Agriculture to 
regulate or limit short selling df any 
commodity like wheat. t 


Letter Charged Tickers 
Used for Propaganda 


He said that his committee received 
its first information seqaréing short sell. 
ing activities on July 28. e commit- 
tee, he said, had received a letter, whose 
author he did not disclose, asking who 
was furnishing unauthentic propaganda 
printed on@grain tickers daily about huge 


quantities of grain being offered by | 
Soviet Russia in Europe at™prices far | 


below those in the United States. 

The letter said that anyone would 
name for the committee the Russian 
firms that were causing distress to 
American farmers in this way. 

Confidence that the Chicago Board of 
Trade will amend its rules to prevent 
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it Drought Makes 


~ Fall Army Worm 
Peril to: Lawns 


Department of Agriculture) 
Issues Warning and Tells 
Measures That Should Be 
Taken Against Pest 


The long dry spell has driven the Fall 
army worm to lawns, and the voracious 
appetite of this pest may ruin much 
green grass brought through the drought, 


according to a statement on Sept. 20 by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


But the appetite of the army worm 
may prove its undoing, the statement 
points out, if poison bait or arsenate. of 
lead powder is used on its feeding 
grounds. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Many people, who by hook or erook | 
have cnicechea in keeping their lawns 
green by frequent watering throughout 
the long dry spell, now face the possi- | 
bility of having this nice green grass 
eaten up by the Fall army worm, or) 
“grass worm,” says Dr. W. H. Larrimer, 
entomologist of the Department of Ag- | 
riculture. ; 

Most people will readily recognize the 
Fall army worm, Dr. Larrimer says. ! 
When half grown it is about the size of 
a match and about one-half inch long, 
but later gets to be an inch or an inch 
and one-half long and about as large as 
an ordinary lead pencil. It is smooth 
rather than hairy, is dark colored on the 
back and of a dirty yellow color on the 
underside.. When present it is usually 
in sufficient numbers to literally cover 
the whole lawn. 

Drought Held Responsible 


This caterpillar, he says, ordinarily 
finds ample food in fields and waste 
places at this time of year, but the long, 
dry Summer has prevented the growth 
of succulent grass in pasture lands and 
forced the parent moths to hunt dili- 
gently for small patches of green food 
for their young caterpillars. As a re- 
sult, hundreds, of lawns are now being 
overrun with these caterpillars—not only 
in the District of Columbia but through- 
out nearby States. | 

What is perhaps more serious eco- 
nomically, Dr. Larrimer says, this same 
caterpillar is also destroying Fall-sown 
wheat and other small grains which have 
been planted for early Fall pasture be- 
cause the long dry season prevented the 
usual growth of grass in the pasture 
Aands. . | 

“Fortunately,” he says, _ “the young | 
caterpillar’s habit of voraciously eating 
practically every green thing in sigh 
offers an opportunity to readily destroy 
it. This can be done most easily per- 
haps by the use of a poisoned-bran bait. 
Most of the worms are now in the early 
stage of growth and can be easily poi- 
soned, but, if neglected, will eat in- 
creasing quantities of grass as they be- 
come larger.” 

Dr. Larrimer recommends a_ poison! 
bait made of dry bran, 1 peck or 5 
pounds, white arsenic or paris green, 
\% pound, sirup.or molasses, 1 pint, and 
water, 3 or 4 quarts. 

Directions for Using Bait 

“Thoroughly mix the poison with the 
bran. This is important. Each particle 
of bran must carry a little poison to get 
a good kill. When making small quan- 
tities, you can mix the bait in a bucket | 
with a paddle, adding the poison slowly 
and stirring the bran at the same time. 
A still more effective way is to mix the 
poison and bran with the hands, but 
since soluble arsenic is absorbed to a 
slight extent through the skin, there may 
be some objection to this method. If the 
hands have any cuts, scratches, or other 
wounds, do not put them into the bait. 
When making large quantities you can 
mix the poison with the bran on some 
flat, smooth surface, using a shovel and 
rake\in much the same way. as they do 
in mixing concrete. 

“Mix the sirup with the water. Add 
the water and sirup solution to the mix- 
ture of bran and poison, stirring slowly 
all the time. Large quantities of water 
added at one time will wash the poison 
from the bran, resulting in an uneven 
mixture. Add only enough liquid to! 
make a crumbly mass. It is a good plan 
to set aside a little of the mixture of 
dry bran and arsenic so that if too much 
water has been used, this dry reserve 
can be added to bring the mixture up to 
the proper consistency. Large quantities 
can be made up in galvanized iron or 
wooden washtubs, and small quantities 
in buckets or similar containers. 

“Broadcast the poisoned bait very 
thinly over the area infested. Ten to 15 
pounds of the wet bait is enough for one 
application per acre. Do this late in the 
evening, so that the bait will not dry out 
to any great extent before the worms 
get busy.” | 

The other method of control consists 
of dusting the lawn with arsenate of 

-lead powder, Dr. Larrimer says. This 
requires a dusting machine or, in the 
case of a small lawn, a hand-duster and 
is, therefore, not quite so practical for 
the present emergency as the poisoned- 
bran bait. The rate of application of 
this dust is four or five pounds per acre, 
and it also should be applied late in the 
evening. 


Post Office Inqu 
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President Soon to Make, Public 
Mr. Brown’s Findings 


The report to President Hoover on the | 


post office lease situation, made by the 
Postmaster General, Walter F.. Brown, 
lowing an investigation at the direc- 
ae the President, will be made — 
in a few days, it was.stated orally at 
the White House Sept. 20. SIL 
e report was placed in the Pres- 
ident’s ale during the last week by the 
Postmaster General, who, during the in- 
quiry, repeatedly advocated in speeches 
and public statements that the Govern- 
ment as an economy measure should own 
its post office buildings. At present the 
annual rentals of structures to house the 
mail depots approaches $20,000,000. 
Coincident with the investigation by 
Post Office Department officials, a select 
Senate Committee with authority to in- 
quire into the leasing system has had 
its experts engaged in studying the 
voluminous records of the Department’s 
rented and owned real estate. This Com- 
mittee was named following the adoption 
af a resolution by Senator Blaine (Rep.), 
Wisconsin, who with help eet 


’ Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, Minn., charged 


e 


Herein, 
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Review Describes Records 


Break and Shows This Year’s F igures Compare 
Favorably With Averages 


THE record-breaking commerce and 

industry of the United States in 
1929, the great activity of the first part 
of the year, the slight reduction that 
appeared in the early Autumn, and the 
break in the stock market with the 
following downward trend of industry 
and of prices, are described in the 
700-page Commerce Yearbook for 1930, 
made public Sept. 21 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Pointing out that the lowest figures | 


of the recession were reached, in De- 
cember and January, the Department 


states that activity during the last few | 


months has been on a somewhat higher 
level, and adds: 


“Although the figures for the Spring | 


months of 1930 have been considerably 
below those of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929, they have compared 
fairly well with the average for other 
recent years.” 


Among the manufacturing indus-. 





Agricultural Bank for Pan America 


: Recommended 


Steps to Aid Coffee and Sugar Industries and Expansion of 
Foreign Markets Are Also Suggested 





The appointment of a technical com- 
mittee to study and prepare plans for 
the establishment of a Pan American 
agricultural bank with capital of at 
least $20,000,000 was recommended by 
the Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, Forestry, and Animal Industry 


at the closing session Sept. 20 when the | 


report of the resolutions committee was 
received and a considerable number of 
resolutions were adopted. 

The suggestions for the bank include 
the location of a main office at New York 
City, and the organization of a series 


of branches and agents in the various | 


American countries. The Board is au- 
thorized in the resolution to submit its 
plans to the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union which will. refer 
them to the interested governments. 

Surveys of coffee-producing zones, dis- 
couragement of. cultivation in regions 
which do not promise to compete suc- 
cessfully with other regions, and 
strengthening organizations devoted to 
cooperative marketing were recom- 
mended as ways to stabilize the produc- 
tion of coffee. 


Stabilization of Exports 
Also Declared Necessary 


Stabilization of exports to provide for 
absorption of surplus production and ex- 
pansion of markets principally in the 
Far East was recommended in an effort 
to solve the “great agricultural and eco- 
nomic problems of overproduction,” 
principally in connection with the grow- 
ing of sugar. The resolution also men- 
tioned production of coffee, cereals, cot- 
ton, and meats as other fields in which 
similar action may be taken. 

Reorganization .of the Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union was advised in a reso- 
lution pointing out that a “broad pro- 
gram of inter-American agricultural ac- 
tivities shall require financial resources 
and technical staff which are not at the 
disposal of the Pan American Union.” 

An international committee for the 
advertising of coffee was recommended 
as a means to improve the coffee situa- 
tion. A commission of experts to study 
the botany, pests, and diseases of species 
of cacao was suggested “in order to 
protect this product of American origin 
from foreign competition.” é 

The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee follows in full text: 


Resolutions Submitted 


After Due Consideration 


The Committee on Resolutions after 
giving due consideration to the drafts 
of resolutions submitted to the Confer- 
ence, and after having been duly advised 
by the Technical Committee, transmitted, 
with its approval, to the chairman of 
the Conference the resolutions which, 
having been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Conference, had been. ap- 
proved in the manner and on the date in 
which they appear, as follows: 

Considering ‘the great disaster which 
has recently spread havoc and desola- 
tion in the Dominican Republic, causing 
thousands of deaths and countless home- 
less families; considering also, the unique 
historical value of the city of Santo 
Domingo, which claims to possess and 
guard the remains of Christopher Colum- 
bus and the ruins of the house of the 
Columbus family in America; and con- 
sidering further that this unprecedented 
disaster has already aroused a_ deep 
sentiment of sympathy among all the 
sister republic and nations of the world. 

Resolves to express the deep sym- 
pathy of the Conference at, the great 
calamity which has befallen the Do- 
minican Republic, and 

That an appeal be made to the phil- 
anthropical institutions of Continental 
America to effect relief of that tragic 
situation in the most effective manner 
possible with the haste which the cir- 
cumstances require, and 

That copies of this resolution be sent 
by cable to President Rujillo and to the 
representatives of the. Dominican Re- 
public in Washington. 


Private Associations Urged 
In All American Countries 


The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Indus- 
try has noted with gratification the es- 
tablishment of private associations in- 
terested in agriculture, forestry and ani- 
mal industry in the countries of America, 
and while expressing its satisfaction with 
the work being done by these associa- 
tions, recommends that further efforts 
be made to organize such groups in all 
the countries of America and that the 
governments of the countries members 
of the Union and the Pan American 
Union itself give every encouragement 
to these efforts, which have already con- 
tributed so greatly to agricultural prog- 
ress.and hold promise of important con- 
tributions to the solutién of problems of 
agriculture, forestry and animal industry. 

The conference further recommends 
the closest cooperation between all these 





fraud in connection with the postal lease | 


at St. Paul, 

Senator Blaine is chairman of the 
Committee, and is prepared to open hear- 
ings in the various cities and towns 
where their expert investigators have 
deemed an inquiry warranted, 





Commerce Yearbook Reveals 
Trend of Trade and Industry '— 
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Made Before Stock Market. 






tion, which reached “altogether abnor- | 
mal levels in the Spring,” the Depart- 
ment says. The only’ manufacturing 
groups that showed 1929 decreases 
from the preceding year, in all cases 
small, were listed: as food products, | 
| lumber and rubber tires. ~ | 
| Construction” also was named as 
somewhat less active in 1929 than in ~ 
the record year 1928, with the decrease ~ 
identified. as being due wholly to a 
marked fall in residential work, “in 
| which apparently there had been some 
| overbuilding.” ° 


dustrial buildings, which reflect the 
attitude of business concerns toward 
| the future, both increased,” it was 
pointed out. Describing the continued 
| lack of activity in 1930 of residential 
construction, the Department says 
tries, the general expansion during 
1929 was led by ‘automobile produc- 
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by Farm Conference 


| organizations in the countries of America. 


The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
dustry adopts the resolution passed by 
the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on May 7, 1930, on the hold- 
ing of national agricultural congresses, 
| and requests the Govérning Board to 
‘transmit to the governments of the 
|Pan American Union the recommenda- 
tion that national congresses on agri- 
culture, forestry and animal industry be 
held in the interval between the present 
Conference and the next Inter-American 
Conference, for the purpose of making a 
survey of national conditions in these 
three industries, considering and apply- 
jing the recommendations made by this 
Conference, and defining the problems 
of national agriculture, forestry and an- 
imal industry tHat can be solved through 
inter-American cooperation and should 
appear as topics of the program of the 
next Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Animal Industry. 


| Communication of 
| Results Planned 


The governments of the nations of 
America are earnestly requested to ap- 
| point national committees as soon as pos- | 
sible for the preparation of national con- 
gresses on agriculture, forestry and ani- 
mal industry, and to cooperate with the | 
national agricultural cooperating com- | 
mittees already organized by the Pan 
American Union in every country ‘of 
America, in preparations for the next 
Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry and Animal Industry. 


The results of these conferences shall 
be communicated to the governing. board 
of the Pan American Union as soon as 
possible, which shall in turn, through its 
office of agricultural cooperation, trans- 
mit the reports to all the other members } 
of the union. 


The interchange of research workers | 
between experiment stations is highly 
desirable and the governing board of 
the Pan American Union is requested to 
| outline a suitable plan for such exchange 
through negotiations with the respective | 
governments or institutions and to pro- | 
vide facilities for such exchange. 


Resolutions of First 
Inter-American Conference 


The Inter-American Conference on | 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Indus- 
try resolves: 

1. That the Second Inter-American | 
Conference on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Animal Industry shall be held within 
five years of the present Conference. 

2. The place and date of the Second 
Conference shall be fixed by the Gov- 
avin Board of the Pan American 

nion. 


3. It is recommended that the invita- | 
tions to the conference be sent ouf at 
least a year in advance of the date set 
for the opening session of the confer- | 











| 
| 
: 


“Contracts for commercial and in- | 3 





ence, thus giving to the governments 
and organizations invited ample time | 
for adequate preparation and appoint- | 
ment of delegates. 

The agenda of the conference and any 
preparatory material on the topics on 
the agenda should be enclosed with the 
invitation. | 

4. Recognizing the importance of pri-| 
vate organizations interested in agri- 
culture, forestry and animal husbandry, 
the value of the services that these or- 
ganizations are rendering to national in- | 
dustry and agricultural science and the 
need of combining the efforts of all these 
private organizations in a concerted ef- 
fort for cooperative inter-American ac- 
tion, it is earnestly recommended that 
these private organizations be invited to| 
the Second Inter-American Conference 
and the conference expresses its hope 
that it may be possible for all the agri- 
cultural organizations in the countries | 
of America to send delegates to the 
second conference. . 


Survey to Be Made 


Of Common Problems 


It is recommended that the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union 
make a survey of problems in which 
several countries have a common inter-| 
est, such as coffea production, cocoa, 
sugar, dyestuffs, livestock, etc., and make 
a consistent endeavor to promote com- 
munity of interest in all the countries 
affected by a one problem and en- 
courage the holding of regional confer- 
ences for the purpose of cooperating in 
the technical study and possible solu- 
tion of problems common to the group. 

The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Anima]! In- 
dustry recommends that bibliographical 
agencies and libraries throughout the 
Americas, government agricultural agen- 
cies, schools and experiment stations 
and private agricultural organizations 
in the countries of Amerit¢a, send to the 
Office of AgricuMural Cooperation of the 
Pan American Union all the bibliographi- 
cal data on agriculture, forestry and ani- 
}mal husbandry available to those institu- 
tions, thus cooperating in the formula- 
tion of a continental bibliography which 
will be a fandamental work for the prog- 
ress and improvement ,of agricultural 
science ahd methods in the Americas, 

Whereas, the Department of Agricul- 
ture of Puerto.Rico, the Experiment Sta- | 
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Trial installations of several types 
protective devices have been made 
State Railroad Commission as a part of the plan to 


“keep abreast of new developments’ 
safety, according to the Chief of the Transportation 
podepmenen a + 





Forest Fire Losses 


In New England Area | 


Found Increasing 
© California Considers Means for Improving Wigwags, In-| 
stalling Two-train Indicators, Flashing Lights 
And Other Signals 


Destruction in Connecticut 


Caused by Eight Large| 


Fires Said to Be Greatest 
Since 1922 


Forest fires have been particularly de- 
structive in New England this year, the 
Forest Service stated on Sept. 20, pre- 
senting figures from Connecticut and 
other States of that section. The state- 
ment, made public by the Department 
of Agriculture, follows in full text: 

Forest fires were more destructive in 
Connecticut this year than at any other 


|time since 1922, according to State for- 


estry reports, which show that of 27 fires 
devastating 1,000 acres or more in the 
last nine years, eight have taken place 
this yéar. 

In 1922 12 fires swept 26,000 acres in 
Connecticut. This year, 18,000 acres of 
forest were destroyed by the eight large 
fires. The fires, crossing the boundaries, 
burned even greater aggregate acreage 
in the three surrounding States of New 
York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 

It is noteworthy that in nine years all 
these big fires started in midspring. 
Twenty-two of the 27 occurred between 
Apr. 24 and May 8. Six of this year’s 
big fires started Sunday, May 4. The 
high hazard period this year lasted from 
Apr. 28 to May 7, with continual fires, 
abnormally low humidity, and high winds. 

New England States have suffered se- 
verely from forest fires this season. One 
destructive fire broke out in Nashua, N. 
H., and spread into the forest. Another 
started when a _ passenger airplane 
crashed into a tree. 


Last year there were 3,952 forest fires 
reported in New England and New York. 
Of these, 1,410, or over 35 per cent, were 
attributed to smokers and 548, or nearly 
14 per cent, to burners of debris. The 
area burned over in protected districts, 
which cover practically all the forest 
areas, totaled 64,430 acres. Complete 
reports have not been received for the 
current season. 

——OOeooeenane ne ee ee , __e__e________e_eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


tion of the United Fruit Company in 
Tela, Honduras, and the Biological Sta- 
tion in Barro Colorado, in the Canal 
Zone, have been conducting investiga- 
tions along special lines of tropical agri- 
culture and 
sults of this work available as far as 
possible to several Latin American coun- 
tries: 

Resolved, to express the appreciation 
for these valuable services, to express 
the hope that they will be further ex- 
panded and that in the future closer co- 
operation will be established with other 
experiment stations and agencies of sci- 
entific research in the countries of 
America. 


Permanent Committee 
To Be Established 


It is recommended that the govern- 
ments of America give special considera- 
tion to the appointments of agricultural 
attaches at the embassies and legations 
in the countries of America. 


Immediately after the close of this 
conference there shall be established a 
permanent Inter-American committee 
for the preparation of the next Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, | 
Forestry -and Animal Industry. This | 
committee shall be formed by a repre- 
sentative of each of the countries mem- | 
bers of the Pan American Union desig- 


jnated by the governing board of the 


Pan American Union in consultation 


tions conducive to the general use of 


orestry and making the re- | 


2; 1930. 








of grade crossing 
by the California 


’ for the sake of conditions. 


By Joseph 


Head of Transportation Division, Ca 


California, like all other States, has 
;its grade crossing problem. It is ap-| 
parent that with 15,000 grade crossings 
in this State, about 6,000 of which are 
over important lines of steam and elec- 
tric railroads, and with climatic condi- 


the automobile throughout the entire 
year, the grade crossing problem is one 
of considerable magnitude. Grade sepa- 
ration is proceeding in this State as 
fast,as it reasonably'can be financed. 
Due %o the fact that it is financially pro- 
| hibitive to separate all the grade cross- 
ings in this State within a few years, 
| we realize that we must give concerted 
| effort to protecting the motorists at 
| grade crossings. 

At this time an active campaign is 
| being conducted to provide special pro- | 
tection at the important crossings not: 
now protected and improve the protec- 
tive devices which heretofore have been 
installed. 

In the interest of standardizatien, the 
Commission, by its General Order No. 
75, effective Feb. 1, 1927, outlined cer- 
tain types of protective devices to be 
installed at grade crossings, to the effect 
that the fixed signs consist of a standard | 
crossing sign, commonly used throughout 
the country, and an overhead sign, illumi- 
nated at night in many cases. The auto- 
matic protective device prescribed in this 
general order consists of the so-called 
wigwag, which is recognized as the 
standard in California. 

The Commission is attempting to keep 
abreast of new developments in grade 
crossing protective devices. To this end, 
we have under consideration a number of 
trial installations of automatic signals, 
some of which are commonly used in the 
East but have not established themselves 
in California. The studies under consid- 
eration for improved grade crossing pro- 
tective devices consist of improving wig- 
wags, in the way of presenting a more 
arrestive indication; two-train indicators’ 
for crossings where there are two or| 
more tracks, trial installations of flash- | 
ing lights with and without rotating stop | 
signals, automatic crossing gates, special | 
advanced warning signals, moderniza- 
tion of manually-controlled crossing | 
gates, constructing suitable circuits for 
automatic protective devices to eliminate 
|; excessive operation, other studies, 


Improvements Made 
In Wigwag Signals 


Improvements in wigwag signals, both 
in the indication and in the mechanism, 
have been carried forward during the 
past few years. At the present time 
there are several types of banners in- 
stalled for experimental purposes. One| 
of the designs includes the use of a 
Neon tube formed so as to indicate an| 
“X” within a circle, the circle being ap- | 
proximately 12 inches in diameter. The 
tube is surrounded by the usual wigwag | 
banner, approximately 18 inches in diam- 
eter. This sign provides a very dis-| 
{tinctive warning at night. Other ban- 
ners on trial have an 8%-inch lens with | 
double filament light and still others 
|have a 5%-inch lens with reflector. In 
the cases of the manner with the. re- 
flector, the light is visible only in one 
i direction; with the 8%-inch diffusing 
lens the light is visible in both directions. 
Upper quadrant type of wigwag signals 
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‘Warning Devices for Crossings 
Studied by State Commission) 


| scrapping of the “Florida” must be com- 


G. Hunter 
lifornia State Railroad Commission 


common form used for highway inter- 
sections. In order to compare the merits 
of this signal with the wigwag, we are 
studying a number of flashing light sig- 
nals. We now have about ten installa- 
tions of flashing light signals in this 
State, two of which have the rotating-stop 
banner. Some studies are being con- 
ducted to determine whether or not the 


Accompanying this report are photo- 
graphs of two typical installations of 


flashing lights and two-train indicator 


rotating banner. 

A trial of an automatic crossing gate 
was authorized -by the Commission and 
placed in service on Jan. 8, 1929, at a 
moderately important crossing in south- 
i This: gate, which is of 
the horizontal swinging type, has been 
in-continuous service since that time. 
An’ accompanying photograph 


protection. Plans are being considered 
at this time for the installation of a hor- 
izontal swinging gate at a heavily trav- 
eled crossing to test its operation under 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 
Eighteen Airports 


To Be Established 





|Cities in Eight States Plan New | 


Projetts 





New airports at 18 cities in 8 States 
are contemplated, according to reports 
received during the week ending Sept. 
18 the Department of Commerce Aero- 
nautics Branch announced Sept. 20. 
The weekly bulletin follows in full text: 

For the week ending Sept. 18, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 
mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of air- 
ports. 

Cities contemplating municipal air- 
ports are followed by the letter M; com- 
mercial propects by the letter C.; and 
private projects by the letter P. 
(Names with asterisk (*) indicate air- 


| ports already established, for which im- 


en are contemplated or under 
way. 

*Lockhart, Ala., (C); Essex, Conn., 
(M); Torrington, Conn., (M); *Orlando, 
Fla., (M); *Athens, Ga., (M); Goshen, 
Ind., (M); *Carroll, Iowa, (C); Crow- 
ley, La., (M); Waterville, Me., (C); 
Coopersville, Mich., (M); Eaton Rapids, 
Mich., (C); Bath, N. H., (M); Exeter, 
N. H., (M). 

(M); Hampton, N. H., (M); Hinsdale, 
N. H., (M): Hudson, N. H., 
Littleton, N. H., (M). 

Manchester, N. H., (M); North Con- 
way, N. H., (M); Portsmouth, N. H., 
(M); Whitefield, N. H., (M); Morris- 
town, N. J., (M); Bismarck, N. D., (M); 
Altoona, Pa., (C); Oil City, Pa., (M); 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., (C); Brownsville, 
Tenn., ; 

Covington, Tenn., (M); Dyersburg, 





are also being used at road-side installa- 
tions in certain cases, the purpose of 


with the respective government. 


The ‘members of this Inter- 
committee shall conduct and 


, Which is to lower the banner more nearly | 
si jin the drivers’ view. Accompaifying is | 
American |a photograph showing a typical installa- 
coordinate | tion of a road-side wigwag with a two- 


the preparatory work in their respec- | 
tive countries and shall meet at the call | 
of the governing board of the Pan Amer- | 
ican Union a year in advance of the next | 
Inter-American Conference for the for- | 
mulation of its agenda and the organi- 


train indicator. 


Flashing Light Device 


Tenn., (M); Paris, Tenn., (M); Ripley, 
Tenn., (M); Somerville, Tenn., (M); 
Union City, Tenn., (M); Burlington, Vt., 
(M); *Roanoke,, Va., (M); Cle Elum, 
Wash., (M). 
Airports no 
municipalities which follow should be 


| deleted from the list of “proposed air- 


ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin 





Is Now in Use 
The Commission’s records indicate that | 


No. 5, as the cities in question have 
either established the airports or the 
projects have’ been indefinitely post- 


zation of the preparatory work. | certain accidents at double-track cross- | poned. 


Desire to Promote 


Agricultural Cooperation 


The First Inter-American Congress on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Aminal In- 
dustry, taking into consideration: 

That one of the principal motives 


which led to the organization of this|known as 


Congress, has been the desire to pro- 
mote agricultural cooperation between 
the Ame®can countries; 

That the institutions of a scientific 
character that function in each coun- 
try, such as departments or bureaus of 
agriculture, associations, experimental 
stations, colleges, agricultural: schools, 


taries in each country of the knowl-| 
edge dealing with agricultural, forestal ; 


}and animal industries: | 
That it is necessary to increase the | P 


jit shows through a transparency the 


i t 8,| words “two trains.” 
;extension services, etc., are the deposi-| 


ings were due to motorists waiting at | 
the crossing for one train to clear, then | 
| proceeding over the tracks .and being | 
struck by the trajn in the opposite di- ! 
j}rection. Considerable thought has been | 
|given to the development of a supple- | 
;mentary type of warning for these con- 
|ditions. A ‘signal has been developed, 
the “two-train indicator,” 
which seems to have considerable merit 
in providing a warning of the approach 
of a train on another track. The warn- 
ing indication is both audible and visible, 
consisting of a quick vibrating bell and | 


a large light unit. When illuminated, | 


This signal is used | 
at a number of crossings in the State. | 


Although the flashing light type of sig: | 
nal is prevalent in the East, it/is com-| 


g 


Airports Established.—Florence, Ariz.; { 


Muskegon, Mich.; Anderson, S. C. 

Projects Indefinitely Postponded.— 
Milan, Mich.; Wolfeboro, N. H.; Mont- 
rose, Pa.; Rawlins, Wyo. 





The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 20 


flashing lights in California, one with! 


and the other a flashing light with the | 


Franklin, N. H., (M); Corham, N. H., | 
(M) >| 


longer proposed.—The | 
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Division of the Commission, Joseph G. Hunter. Photo- | mete ae Beige Blows 


graphs reproduced above show some of the devices 
studied by the Commission under actual operating 
Several tyes of automatic devices have 
been tested by the State. 


|target may be retained. 


‘but three turrets, stripping of armof, | 
removal of a crossing bell would lessen! 
ithe protection of a grade crossing signal. 


oat |capital ships to a total of 15 thus re- 


| the existing installation of this type of |“Utah” and “Wyoming.” 


| tice. 








12 m.—The Secretary of Agriculture,|the Bureau Sept. 20. 
W. T. Duvel,| been Acting Director of the Bureau 


Arthur M. Hyde, and J. 
Chief of the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
called to discuss the short selling of 


by the Russian government, 
3:30 p. m—The President 





| 


departed | for about 11 years. He was in cha 
aratively new in California as related to| for his camp on the Rapidan River, in|the adjudication service of the Bu 
| rade crossing protection; however, it is| Virginia, accompanied by the Ambassa-|when he was’ Assistant Director, it 
[Continued on Page.10, Column -1.]. ‘recognized that this type of signal is the dor to Belgium, Hugh M, Gibson, 
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Three Fighting 
Ships Engage in 


Last Gun Drill 


ft 





Battleships ‘Florida’, ‘Utah’, $ 
And ‘Wyoming’ tire 




































































Retire 
From Line Under Proyis- 
ions of London Compact 


[Continued from Page 1.] ” 
signatory powers place in an inactive 
status, es 


The flag of Vice Admiral Arthur L. 
Willard, United States Navy, Com~ 
mander Scouting Fleet, will be trans- 
ferred from the “Wyoming” to the “Ar- m 
kansas,” which will be the only battles 
ship remaining along the Atlantic sea- 


board under the present Fleet organiza- — 
tion. In the late Summer of 1981, Vice © 
Admiral Willard’s flag will be shifted to 

the new 10,000-ton cruiser “Augusta,” 

now building at the Newport News Ship? 

building Company. pr 

The final disposition of the three pass- 

ing ships was outlined by the Navy 
Department July 29. The “Florida 

will be scrapped, the “Utah” is intended 
for conversion to a radio-controlled 
target, and the “Wyoming” is to’ be 
Work on 
the “Florida” and ‘‘Wyoming” will pro- — 
ceed at. the Navy Yard, Philadelphia? 
The “Utah” will. be moored at the 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, until work is un ~ 
dertaken in converting her to a target — 
ship. The crews of the “Wyoming” and © 
“Utah” will be reduced to 300; the 
crew of the “Florida” will be trans- 
ferred entirely. The personnel leaving 
the three old ships will go to other units 
of the Fleet. 


Terms of Treaty 
London _ treaty 


f 


Under terms, the — 
pleted finaly within 24 /months of thé — 
treaty’s coming into force. It is the — 
Department’s intention to proceed with 
this work immediately. Bi: 
The conversion of the “Utah” to tar- 
get use will involve removing all of~ 
fensive and defensive equipment. S 
wireless telegraphy installation as will 
enable the ship to be used as a mobile 
The conning 
tower and all side armor, or, alterna- 
tively, all main propelling machinery, 
may be retained under terms of the 
Washington treaty, provisions of which 
still are applicable under: the London’ 
treaty. v5 
The conversion of the “Wyoming” to & | 
training ship will involve removal of all 


mutilation or removal of all boilers in — 
excess of the number required for a | 
maximum speed of 18 knots, and removal 
of all ammunition in excess of the quan-, | 
tity required for target practice for the © 
guns remaining on board. 
Replacements Unnecessary i 
Under terms of the Washington Treaty 
of 1923, it was provided that keels might: 
be laid in 1931 for two capital ships.to 
replace the three now passing out of 
active service. The London Treaty res. 
vised the Washington Treaty’s provi+ 
sions, reducing the United States Navy’s 





quiring no replacement of the “Florida,” 


When the three veteran men-o’-war 
proceed to navy yards, there will pass 
three of the Navy’s first super-dread-: 
naughts, three fighting ships that have 
proved themselves both in the fleet and 
in foreign waters. All three ships weré | 
present in Mexican waters during the’ 
1914 intervention, and all went overseas: 
as additional fighting units of the Brit’ 
ish Grand Fleet during the World War; 
assisting in keeping the German High 
Seas Fleet bottled up and watching the 
surrendered German Fleet as it ‘sadly 
filed into Scapa Flow after the Armis- 


The “Florida,” as she passes from serv- 
ice, still is rated as the Navy’s fastest 
battleship. The “Wyoming” carries to 
her final resting place honors won in 
battle efficiency in 1914 and first honors 
in engineering competition in 1928. Twice 
the “Utah” has won the Fleet’s engineer-’ 
ing trophy, once in 1912, her first year 
in commission, and again during her 
last year of active commissioned service.’ 





Changes Announced — 
In Foreign Service 


- 


Resignations Accepted and 
New Appointments Made 


The State Department on Sept. 20 an- 
nounced’ the following’ changes in: the~ 
Foreign Service that have occurred since _ 
Sept. 13: 

The resignation of Lucius J. Knowles». 
of Boston, Mass., who was assigned as 
American Vice Consul at Kobe, Japan, 
has been accepted effective Sept. 6, 1930, 

Julius C. Holmes, of Lawrence, Kans.,. 
who is now serving as Third Secretary 
of Legation at Tirana, Albania, has 
been designated Third Secretary of Le- 
gation at Bucharest. é 

Charles. A. Bay, of St. Paul, Minny 
now serving as Second Secretary of / 
gation at Bucharest, has been designa’ 
Second Secretary of Legation at Tirana, 
Albania. & 

John W. Dye, of Winona, Minn., now. "d 
Consul at Montreal, Canada, has been 
assigned Consul at Wellington, New 
Zealand. he 

Edward G. Trueblood, of Evanston, 
Ill., now serving as Vice Consul at La ~ 
Paz, Bolivia, has been appointed a secre= | 
tary in the Diplomatic Service and desig. 
nated Third Secretary of Legation at 
La Paz. 

Noncareer.—John V. Swearingen, of © 
Chester, W. Va., has been appointed Vice, ~ 
Consul at Georgetown, British Guiana, — 


Col. G. E. Ijams Appointed” 
Veterans’ Bureau Director } 


The appointment of Col. George 
Ijams of Baltimore, Md., to be Direc 
of the Veterans’ Bureau has been 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
fairs, Brig. Gen. Frank T, Hines, it 
stated at the office of the Director 
Col. [jams 










vans 









































Gen. Hines assumed his new du 0 
July 22 of this year, it was stated. | — 
Col. Ijams has been in the B 7 


| wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade|since the World War, it was said, 


was an Assistant Director of the Bu 


er 
stated, ra 
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ional Education Spe- 


st Says Relation Be-| 


iceen Schools and Busi- 
ness Should Be Studied 


The problems and demands of busi- 
ness training in the United States have 
come so varied and complex during 
recent period of industrial change 

t their solution would be expedited 


tionship between commercial educa- 
taught in the public schools and the 
‘Betual needs of business, the chief of 
commercial education ‘service, Earl W. 
hart, stated orally at the Federai 

for Vocational Education Sept. 20. 

_A closer understanding between educa- 
tors and business men on fundamentai 
principles underlying both curriculum 

~ nd teaching capacity are necessary, he 
explained. To get this understanding, a 
survey of the demands of business and 
the qualifications of business teachers is 
necessary, \ 

The entire teaching staff in the field 
of commercial education is at present 
weak because teachers both lack and 
fre not required to have actual busi- 
mess experience in the subjects they ex- 


pound. 
“White Collar” Job Trend 


The information made available fol- 
lows: 

Present commissions studying educa- 
tional problems in the country are 
examining matters of a- more general 
character and will not include in their 
reports the details necessary to tackle 
the whole question of what should con-| 
stitute the future program of making 
commercial education harmonious with 
the needs and demands of business. 


More and more individuals are seek- 
ing so-called “white collar” jobs. They 
are turning to commercial: training in| 
increasing numbers annually. During 
the recent 10-year period the number 
of high school pupils increased 108 per 
cent. The number of pupils taking com- 
ercial studies increased 167 percent. | 

“The demands both in enrollments and | 
in facilities for adequate industrial in- 
struction have exceeded the supply. | 

Closer cooperation between the 
ness and industrial groups which are go- 
ing to absorb the outgoing student, and 
the educators who aim to prepare them | 
for their work, is necessary to assure | 
the best results. 

A lack of interest by business men in| 
business education has survived as an) 
old prejudice against the educator who | 
placed too much emphasis upon classical | 
subjects, and to it has been added a more | 
serious charge against them; superin-! 
tendents of schools have employed on | 
their teaching staffs persons to teach | 
commercial subjects who are without any | 
business experience. 

Superintendents Handicapped 

Superintendents are now willing to co-» 
operate with business groups in correct- 
ing this defect, but are themselves handi- | 

because boards issuing teaching | 
certificates have not reached the same) 
point of view. Only several teacher} 
training institutions in the entire country 
require occupational experience of any 
kind. Only one or two cities give in- 
creased pay to teachers who have had 
occupational experiénce. 
- Yet it is this occupational experience 
which in fact is the practical laboratory 
vork giving the teacher complete fa- 
miliarity with his subject. 

The American institutions of learning 
place fo much emphesis upon the signi-| 
fincance of college degrees and too little 
upon the actual fitness of teachers. A 
holder of an A. M. degree without busi-| 
ness experience in the subject he teaches | 
receives higher professional rating and | 
compensation than the holder of the A. B. 
degree who has had three or four years 
of actual business experience and who is| 
from the business man’s point of view | 
more qualified to train future ,workers. 

It is true that business men in some} 
instances have provided huge endow- 
ments for the establishment of schools in| 
different parts of the country to carry| 
on studies in business administration, but 
taking the group as a whole, interest in 
educational training to suit ihe job has} 
beengéslight. 


Criticisms o: Curricula 


Studies, such as those made by the} 
personnel director of the New York| 
Stock Exchange, Cameron Beck, set down | 
the necessity of closer relations between 
business and schools. The criticisms | 
against curricula are well known to the 
specialist, the schools do not insist 
enough upon fundamentals in selecting 
courses, their subjects are too diverse and | 
extensive, and carry with them matter 
too broadly cultural. As to faculties, 
the criticism likewise is familiar, teach- 
ers have an insignificant preliminary 
training, they are unfamiliar with exist- 
ing conditions in industry, and lack dy- 








| Agreements Now Ready 


jand otherwise planning for the develop- 


he appointment of a national com-, 
ion to study the whoie scope of the} 


The aerial photograph reprdduced above shows a 
mountainous area in Tongass National Forest covered 
with heavy stands of Sitka spruce and hemlock from 
which large supplies of pulp used in making news- 


Territory Declared to Be Capable of Producing One-| 
fourth of Country’s Requirements; $40,000,- _ 


by the 


000 Development Projected 


{ [Continued from Page 1.] 


definite campaign to interest paper man- | 


a period of 50 years. At the same time, 
the Federal Power Commission granted 
each awardee a preliminary water-power 
permit covering between 50,000 and 60,- 
000 horsepower to be used in operating 
the mills, 


For Final Consideration 


Since the date of these awards and 
grants, the interested concerns have been 
making the necessary engineering inves- | 
tigations and surveys of the power sites, 


ment of their enterprises. The time al- 
lowed by the Government for this work | 
was three ~~ and this period expired ! 
in June. Just before the expiration date, 
the paper concerns took the next step | 
provided for in the program and filed 
their power development plans and ap- | 
plications for final 50-year power li- 
censes. The field examinations for the | 
Power Commission of these plans and ap- 
plications were completed and the reports | 
submitted about the middle of August>| 
This work was done by J. C. Dort, re- | 
gional engineer of the Forest Service’s 
Eastern Region, who was detailed to | 
Alaska for that purpose this Spring. 

After many years of investigation of 
resources and negotiations with inter- 
ested parties, the point is now reached 
where the agreements between the Gov- 
ernment and the paper makers are up | 
for final consideration and execution by 
all the parties and Government agencies 
concerned. It is expected the power k- 
censes will be authorized by the Commis- 
sion within the next month. 

The final requirements to consummate 
the two deals will then be the execution 
of the power licenses and timber con- 
tracts by the paper makers, who will | 
thereby definitely obligate themselves to 
the projects, and the approval of these 
agreements by the Power Commission 





struction next Spring. 


Total of $20,000,000 


' Involved in Investment 


It is taking a long time to bring these 
projects up to the construction stage, 
but it is necessary to consider in: this 
connection that each of them will in- 
volve an investment of $20,000,000, ac- 
cording to recent estimates of the engi- 
neers, that they are the initial ventures 


| allowed. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


print ma 


that the 


‘Alaska National Forests Viewed. 
As Large Source for Newsprint 


busi- | local timber, water power and other re-| cerned were agreeable to proceeding cau- 
| sources, the Forest Service started on a| tiously. 
| The Forest Service hopes to see south- 
ufacturers in making a start in Alaska. | eastern Alaska become an important and 

In 1927, it awarded to two successful| permanent source of paper supply for 
bidders two tracts of pulp timber, each |the nation, 
containing 5,000,000,000 board feet, an|lands there are Federal-owned and have 
amount sufficient in each case to supply | been placed within the national forest 
a 500-ton daily capacity paper mill for |system, where they are to be managed | 
|indefinitely under sound forestry 
\ciples for the continuous producti 
|paper-making material, which will be} 
}sold to privately-owned mills to be es- 
jtablished in that region. 

The paper-manufacturing industry will 
be encouraged to expand @ip to the point 
where its yearly capacity 
amount of wood the foresters determine 
through exhaustive study can be har- 
| vested every year without danger of 
|depleting the future supply. 


The extensive pulp timber 


equals 


: 1 But ex- 
pansion beyond this point will not be 
In other words the amount | 
to be taken from the forests yearly | 
may not exceed the average yearly 
growth of wood and thus the mills can 
continue to cut in perpetuity. 


rin- | 
of | 


the 


8 


United States Forest Service 


be obtained, according to statements issued 

nited States Forest Service. 
National Forests of Alaska can produce 
1,000,000 tons of newsprint yearly in perpetuity has 
been cited by officials of the Service. 


The estimate 


‘Soft Drink Exports 
| Show Big Increase 
| In Last Seven Years 


Shipment of Fruit Juices, 
Syrups, Malt Extract, etc., 
Picks Up 300 Per Cent 


During Last Seven Years 


By Margaret Wulfert 
Foodstuffs Division, Department of 
Commerce 


Finding a steadily growing demand 


beverages from the United States, suc 
as fruit juices and syrups, have in- 
creased more than 300 per cent during 
the past seven years. On the other 
hand imports of mineral waters have 
exceeded exports. 

This trade had a value in 1923 of 
$519,982 and in 1929 of $1,763,121, 
and exports continued to increase dur- 
ing the first half of 1930. Im addi- 
tion to the exports to foreign countries, 
$676,290 worth of nonintoxicating 
beverages were ~shipped to Hawail, 
Porto Rico and Alaska, so that the 
total value of the shipments from con- 
tinental United States in 1929 had a 
value of $2,439,411. On the other 
Lhand, imports of these product’ have 
varied from year to year ang in 1929 
| had a value of $1,380,968, which was 
| greater than the value of the imports 





Seutheastern Alaska, with a possible | in 1928 but below that of 1927. 


Africa may have more sorghums than | 
would be useful in this country accord- 
ing to a statement on Sept. 20 by the 


Or 75 Species 


Department of Agriculture. 
ment follows in full text: 


Africa was termed “the land of sor- 
ghums” by Dr. A. S. Hitchcock, botanist 
of the Department, who recently re- 
and Regional Forester, respectively. All| turned from a tour of exploration in 
of the negotiations probably can bejthe southern and eastern parts of that 
| brought to a close this Fall, and the | continent. 
way will be cleared for the start of con-| or 75 species of sorghum growing in the 

upland grasslands where most of our 
popular sorghums originated. 
abundance 
pressed Dr. Hitchcock with the likeli- 
hood that some more of them may be 
valuable in American agriculture, 
as Sudan grass, Kafir, Feterita, 
Guinea corn and our sirup sorg 
proved 
from “the Dark Continent.” 


This 


have 


He found no less than 60 


of 


valuable 


sustained yearly output of about 1,000 
|000 tons of newsprint 
deficient agriculture, i 
become a region who 
velopment and prosperity are based, not 
on the production each succeeding year 
of farm products such as wheat or corn, 
but on an uninterrupted series of yearly 
cuttings of timber from the forests. 


Sorghums Abundant 
In African Uplands 


Botanist Reports Finding of 60| 


The state- 


sorghums 


de- 


im- 


| 


There was a decrease of over 25 per 


paper but a very| cent in the imports in the first half 
s on the road to| o¢ 


se permanent 


1930 as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. A recent sur- 
vey of the uses of fruit juices and 
fruit syrups reveals that their use in 
beverages is increasing in practically 
every country, but in some of them the 
requirements are met to a greater or 
|less degree by domestic production. 
Malt Extract and Fruit Juice 

xports of malt syrup and malt ex- 
tract in 1929 amounted to 467,382 gal- 
\lons valued at $399,389, a decrease from 
| the two previous years. Canada is the 
principal market and takes about 77 per 
leent of the total exports. The United 
| Kingdom took 10 per cent in 1929, and 
small shipments were also made to the 
Latin American countries and to the Far 
East. Imports of malt syrup and malt 
extract are negligible, having a value of 
| around $1,000. , 
Exports of other beverages and fruit 
| juices have had a marked increase in the 
past six years, from a value of $186,922 
in 1923 to $1,174,939 in 1929, and the 
upward trend, continued in the first six 
months of 1930. Of the 1929 value, $607,- 
424 is for fruit juices, syrups and flavors 
for soda fountains, the distribution of 
which is wide, shipments having been 
made to 65 countries in 1929. 

Exports of fruit juices and syrups have 
increased. 38 per cent in the first half of 
1930 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. Canada is the prin- 
cipal market and took 40 per cent of the 





just | total exports, Central America and Mex- 


Milo, | ico took 12 per cent, the United Kingdom 
hums 


contributions 


11 per cent, and other European coun- 
tries 10 per cent. New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, the Philippine Islands and China 
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‘ Avrnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Arg 
qisHen Wrreout Comment sy THe Unirev States: DaILy 


America Expected fo Lead Way Instrument for Measuring 


In Recovering Normal Trade 


Purchasing Power of United States Has Been Far Less 


Affected Than in Most Countries, 
Dr. Klein Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


unit. 
diverse—broken up by sharp contrasts. 


has been consistently S 
and in portions of Scandinavia. And 
there are occasional prosperous trades 
and areas even in the depressed coun- 
tries. But, on the whole, we find that 
our business difficulties are duplicated in 
Europe. Unemployment is far more se- 
rious than here, re in Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and Italy. The rate of ac- 
tivity of manufacturing operations,,par- 
ticularly those dependent upon. overseas 
markets, is at a lower ¢bb than ours. 
Prices for their raw materials have 
shown the same declines as ours. Their 
foreign trade has fallen off even more 
markedly. Moreover, the depression is: 
more keenly felt because of the exces- 
sive burden of taxation, as I shall point 
out in a moment. 

There were certain business events 
abroad which contributed at least in 
a measure to the first,shove that tumbled 
the New York stock market over the 
brink last October. Take the Hatry 
frauds in England, which involved spec- 
ulative losses of some $150,000,000 in 
the Summer of 1929, just a few weeks 
before the Wall Street crisis. 

At about the same time there were 


changes, stimulated in part by the in- 
creasing, gravity ,of the need for 
funds on the part’ of European indus- 
tries ahd trade, which, like business in 
this country; suffered from the flight, 
of capital to the high interest allure- 
ments of speculative centers. The net 
result of these European upsets was a 
gradually accelerated disposal of Eurg- 
pean-owned stocks on the New Yor 
market to secure funds for bolstering 
up the weaknesses in the Old World 
situation. 


Every Slump 
Preceded by Boom 


But there were still more important, 
| deeper, more prolonged causes at work. 
Every slump, as you know, is preceded 
|by, indeed is caused by, a boom. For 
years there had been stupendous efforts 
lon the part of European governmental 
and business leaders to mend the ghastly 
destruction of war. It, was inevitable 
that many of their effdrts would lead 
to economic excesses—to construction be- 
yond current needs, to overequipment, to 





abroad, the exports of nonintoxicating | speculation and even fraud (such ag the 


Hatry case—comparable to some of the 
real estate swindles in our own country 
‘during the boom). This boom hysteria, 
though momentarily accelerating and ex- 
hilarating, put the productive machinery 
of those nations far out of step with con- 
sumption. 

The enormous construction enterprises 
of Germany, France, and other countries 
for war replacement purposes could not 
be continued. Production of raw mate- 
rials throughout Europe and the world 
was overstimulated by the opening up 
of new agricultural areas, vast improve- 
ment (in production processes, and the 
like. This was particularly the case with 
various raw materiajs, including rubber, 
chemicals, metals, and other world sta- 
ples largely produced through European 
‘enterprises either in the homelands or 
in the colonies. The distortion between 
supply and demand brought on by these 
manipulations in production emphasized 
again the truth of that oft-quoted ob- 


It is, on the contrary, enormously | balance between supply and demand, that 
re- 
We see bright spots in France (which |quires exceptional wisdom and judicious 
perous of late) | effort on the part of all elements in the 
business picture—and that means pru- 

roducers 
and thoroughly efficient distribution as 
well as active though sensible purchas- 
by the consumer. The latter, where- 
ever he is—in America or Europe or the 
wilds of Tanganyka—is emphatically not 
to be blamed, because of his curtailed 
buying, for all the business ills of the 


precious “economic equilibrium,” 


dent foresight on the part: of 


ing 


world. 


among the newer governments. 


grams. 


equalizing distribution and. consumption 








servation of President Hoover that “you 
can not catch an economic force with a 
policeman.” 


The whole situation was further com- 
plicated by artificial price controls by 
governments and cartels. Their object 
was to raise prices. Higher prices caused 
greater production. The penalty of over- 
production was a disastrous series of 
price declines. 


Mass Production 


Difficult in Europe 


Added to these manipulated booms 
and the resultant slumps in numerous 
staples from which American industries 

and trades were in several cases the lead- 
{in sufferers, there has also been for 

ome years throughout Europe a fervid 
drive for what they call rationalization. 
By that they mean the widespread intro- 
duction of American machinery, mass 
production, standardization, simplifica- 
tion, etc. 

Now the mere fact that these methods 
worked out well in our continent-wide 
market, with high per capita consump- 
tion unhampered by internal trade bar- 
riers, is no reason to assume that the 
same methods can be applied in an old, 
firmly settled social order, and in a re- 
gion broken into a score or more of 
smaller states, with sharply differen- 
tiated racial, religious, and economic 
characteristics. Furthermore, the dom- 
inant thing in European industry, ever 
since its beginnings far back in the days 
of the guilds, has been the spirit of in- 
dividual craftsmanship. You cannot 


boundaries of, new states. These were 
designed to raise desperately needed rev- 


flurries in various Continental stock ex-|nue and to foster every possible kind of 


national industry, whether economically 
feasible or not. 


Results of Action 
Said to Be Grave 


- And I may note, incidentally, that 
their objective was primarily the obstruc- 
tion, not of American trade but chiefly 
that.of their immediate neighbors. The 
results have been, in all too many in- 
stances, of the utmost gravity. For ex- 
ample, there are 150,000 jobless coal 
miners in England, and an-equal number 
only casually employed in that industry, 
the largest and most difficult factor in 
her grave unemployment problem. The 
chief explanation for this is the exclu- 
sion or limitation of British coal sales in 
her major market, namely, the nearby 
continent, by strenuous governmental and 
private efforts in those markets—sub- 
sidies, controls, restrictions, etc.—to cut 
down imports so as to adjust trade bal- 
ances and to favor native mines and 
other sources of energy. 

Of course, there is no means of esti- 
mating how many of’the other 7,000,- 
000 or more unemployed in Europe owe 
their plight to just such nearby trade 
obstructions. Just remember in this 
connection that about 51 per cent of 
the foreign trade of European coun- 
tries is within the shores of Europe it- 
self and a good portion of the rest is 
with her own colonies. As was pointed 
out by her assembled economists at the 
Geneva Economic Conference in 1927, 
an adjustment of her own trade barriers 
would, therefore, go far toward solving 
her troubles. Indeed this trade barrier 
situation (which extends far beyond 
the mere question of tariff rates’ and 
comprises a host of subtle administra- 
tive devices), has led to what one 
European observer cynically described 
as an “‘approach to economic anarchy.” 

Perhaps that is prasing it a bit too 
strongly, but in any case there has long 
been unquestionably an aggrevated dis- 
tortion of trade channels inspired all 
too frequently by political or diplomatic, 
rather than sound economic dictates. 


Taxation Burden 
Heavier in Europe 


One potent element contributing to 
European. business difficulties “is the 
onerous burden of taxation. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, every man, 
women, and child pays to the central 
government alone about $73 annually; 
that’s more than double the figure in 
this country. 

It has been stated that taxes in the 
United States—both national and local— 
take oy 13 per cent of the income of 
the people, whereas in Great Britain they 
take about 33 per cent. And an eminent 
German economist said, just the other 
day, that one-third of the German na- 
tional income is taken by what he calls 
“the public hand’—that is, the govern- 
ment. In one of our Department of Com- 
merce offices in Europe we employed, not 
leng ago, a couple of local, native clerks 
at $70 a month, out of which they were 
obliged to pay their government at least 
$16 a month in taxes. 

When you are traveling in Europe, 
everywhere you run against a tax. The 
simplest instance is the ‘“stamp.”-"The 
stamp is omnipresent. A party of Amer- 
icans had just finished lunch at a little 
cafe in France, and one of them was 
“checking up” on the check. (Rather 
a wise move sometimes.) He knew vir- 
tually no French, but he finally identified 
each item except the one word “t-i-m- 
b-r-e.” So far as he remembered, no 
“timber” had been served. They had had 
consomme, “ros-bif,” olives, “and et 
cetera,” but no timber, to his knowl- 


This produttion drive of Europe was 
explained in part, of course, by the grave 
necessity of rebuilding’ wartime losses 
and by a bufning nationalistic fervor | 
But the | 
momentum gathered in these quite un- 
derstandable enthusiasms has led to un- 
doubted excesses in industrialization pro- 


Among the major difficulties confront- 
ing European leaders in this problem. of 


with production is the multiplicity of 
trade barriers erected immediately after |, 
the War along 5,000 or more miles of 


wo } 


PRESENTED Herein, BEING 


Surface Heat Is Described 


The temperature of a liquid or of the 
air in a room can be measured rather 
easily by making use of a thermometer 
inserted into the liquid or hung up !n 
the room, according to the Bureau of 
Standards. ; 

It is much more difficult to measure 
the temperature of the surface such as 
that of a hot stove. There are times 
when it is necessary to measure the 
temperature of a hot surface, such as 
that of a piece of metal which is be- 
ing heated, or of a heated roll, used in 
drying paper. . c 

The Qctober number of the Bureau 
of Standards Journal of Research will 
contain a description ef instruments 
which have been used successfully in 
measurements of this kind. The readers 
of this paper may therefore proceed 
serenely on their way, content with the 
assurance that if such measurements are 
needed, they can be made. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Pennsylvania Output of Coal 
Shows Increase in Week 


The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week erided Sept. 13 is estimated at 1,- 
435,000 net tons. This is an increase of 
375,000 tons, or 35.4 per cent, over the 


ing time was curtailed by the observance 
of the Labor Day holiday. Production 
during the week in 1929 corresponding 
with that of Sept, 13 amounted to 1,- 
434,000 tons. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 13, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 9,150,000 net tons. This is 
an increase of 1,062,000 tons, or 13.1 per 
cent, over the output in the preceding 
week, when working time was curtailed 
by the Labor Day holiday. Production 
during the week in 1929 corresponding 


008,000 tons. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


confused turbulence have been wide- 
spread and pronounced. 

I need hardly point out to you the 
great stake that we have in any head- 
way that is made in Europe toward bet- 
ter times. Indeed that situation had not 
a little to do with the faét that the vol- 
ume of our export trade (I am omitting 
reference to values because of great vari- 
ations in price levels) has fallen at least 
20 per cent since the first of the year 
below corresponding figures last year, 
whereas the quantities of our imports 
have declined only about half that, indi- 
cating the relatively greater strength of 
our buying power as against that of for- 
eign countries. 


United States 


Seen as Leader a 

And that raises the question as to 
whether in the present situation the ini- 
tial effort to relieve the world of what we 
may call produttion inflation cannot be 
launched here in the United States, just 
as was the casein 1922 when a similar, 
though more severe, world-wide collapse 
came on the heels of post-war inflations 
of currencies and industrial output. It 
seems evident that the possibilities of 
loosening the first key logs in this world- 
wide trade jam might~well be accom- 
plished here through the determined col- 
laboration which has already been so evi- 
dent since the President’s conferences 
last Winter and Spring. , 

I mention these distressing details on 
the Old World situation mot at all by way 
of disparagement. In fact, many phases 
of these difficulties in Europe occur in 
our own country. + It certainly doesn’t 
do a sorely tried world any good to have 
Uncle Sam and his European friends 
making faces at each other across the 
Atlantic and snarling “You’re another.” 


juation with all its ghastly miseries in 
nearly every part of the globe are uni- 
versal and they have been eating into the 
body of the world’s business for years. 
And you cannot eradicate a cancerous 
growth like that with one nonchalant 
flip of some politician’s pen or a dab or 
two of pseudo-economic nostrums. The 
jcure will take patience and time and 
; teamwork. 

Vituperation certainly will not help 
matters; nor will the lamentations by 
more or less professional endurance-sit- 
ters on the mourners’ bench. 

I haven’t the time here to explore the 
mysteries of the gold supply question, 
as to whether, as some believe, the ex- 
cessive impounding of gold by some gov- 
ernments has been chiefly responsible 
for the world-wide price collapse, or 
|whether the disposal of silver reserves 
iby still others has contributed to the 
crippling of the buying power of mil- 
lions of consumers in some of Europe’s 
best foreign markets. 


Accelerated Consumption 


As Possible Answer 


The conviction grows among European 
observers that accelerated consumption, 
etter and more economical distribution, 
especially in domestic and nearby foreign 
markets, is the answer. They insist that 
this production boom, which cynically 
enough has enabled Europe to produce 
wealth, but not distribute it, has been 
considerably aggravated in recent years 





output in the preceding week, when work-- 


with that of Sept. 13 amounted. to 11,-, 


The point is that the causes of this sit- . 


¥ 


namie personalities to inspire a fol- 
lowing. 

Studies of this kind further recom- 
mend surveys in job analysis, so that 
proper curricula can be devised, and on 
the present and future needs of busi- 
ness. 

To get the facts before educator and 
business man alike, a national survey 
would appear to be the only solution in 
expediting the understanding necessary 
between the two groups to insure more 
intelligent cooperation. 


Novel War Plane | 
Designed for Army| 


\‘Unprofessional Conduct’ and 
Other Charges Preferred 


Natives and white planters of South 
Africa grow sorghums on an extensive 
scale, partly for livestock forage and/| 
partly for the seeds, from which a meal | 
or gruel is prepared as the African/in the exports of beverages other than 

staff of life.” Sorghums were being| mineral waters. These had a value of 
cultivated by natives before the dawn| $567,515 in 1929 and of $319,835 in the 
of history. | first half of 1930. Over 40 per cent of 
| the exports in 1929 went to Canada, 21 
per cent to Central America and Mefico, 


SS ee 
Honest Enforcement 20 per cent to the West Indies, and 17 
per cent to South America. 


Sought in Prohibition| Imports of mineral waters greatly ex- 


| ceed exports. In 1929 imports amounted 
to 1,044,575 gallons and ‘exports to 196,- 
275 gallons, the imports being the larg- 
est for many years and the exports be- 
low those of previous years, excepting | 
1928. France is the principal source of 
the mineral waters imported into the 
United States, in 1929 supplying 43 per 
cent of the total imports. 

Germany and Italy each supplied about 


turn a craftsman into a mass producer, 
and even if you could his efforts would 
be futile without a readily accessible 
mass consumption. 

By that I do not mean to imply for a 
moment that Europe has nothing to learn 
from Americay industrial and trade 
methods or vice versa. Scores of her 
leaders and delegations visiting our fac- 
tories have declared that she has. But 
it became evident last year that she was 
crawding so much steam into her indus- 
trial boilers that the pace of production 
grew too rapid for economic safety. The 
superimposed mass-production machin- 
ery has not been matched with com- 
parable distribution and consumption. 

Whereas since 1924 the world’s popu- 
lation increased about 10 per cent, the 
United States, enlarged the volume of its 
industrial production about 24 per cent; 
meanwhile, however, the average indus- 
trial expansion for the leading European 


years by the policy on the part of in- 
dustries to “plow in profits” with plant 
expansion, partly no doubt te escape 
excess-profits taxes, 

The conviction is growing, abroad, fol- 
lowing our lead, that a counter-balance to 
this. is in~- stimulating consumption 
through steadily increasing wages and 
distribution to sharehold¢grs of corpora- 
tion profits. Although this might tem- 
porarily raise production costs, it would 
undoubtedly lift living standards and 
stimulate consumption, which, inciden- 
tally, would certainly meam much to our 
own trade aswell as that of the Old 
World itself. Europe is still by all odds 
our best customer. She takes nearly 
half of our total exports and her buy- 
ing power has a great deal to do with 
the prosperity of the rest of the world 
to which we sell the remaining half of 
our exports, 

And so in reviewing her plight, a sit- 


also received a considerable quantity of 
fruit juices and fruit syrups from the 
United States. 

There has also been an upward trend | 


edge—not even a tooth pick. So he was 
loud in hi complaint. But before he'd 
gone too far, a fellow countryman ex- 
plained that “timbre” just meant 
“stamp.” It was merely the stamp-tax 
again—ubiquitous, inescapable, mounting 
from minuteness to great sums. 

What these burdens of taxation mean! 
to industry, to business generally, I need 
not explain. It’s like the burden of 
Tantalus—overwhelming, crushing. 


World Conditions 
Important Factor 


Europe has been affected unfavorably 
be the depressions in many countries pro- 
ucing great staple raw materials such 
as coffee, rubber, sugar, tin; etc, Those 
roducers, I need hardly say, have suf- 
fered from prolonged low prices, the re- 
sult (among other factors) of overpro- 
duction, which, in its turn, has been 


of their kind in a region still having 
frontier conditions and in which much 
primary and fundamental data were 
| lacking and had to be obtained. 

The Forest Service was breaking new 
ground in setting up the policies and 
conditions to govern these large sales 
and in establishing methods to handle 
the extensive field work that had to be 
done. Under these conditions all con- 





Certificate of Kansas 


Doctor Is Revoked 


Aim Is to Build Up Respect for 
Law, Says Director 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
that he desires to hear “the unfavorable 
as well as the favorable” in reports on 
conditions and asked that his desire to 


_ Two Engines of Monoplane Are 


State of Kansas: 


Placed in Wings 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is a Bevelty because the Air Corps nor- 
mally requires biplanes. Transports are 
practically the only planes of the sirgle- 
wing type used in military service. 


Since the plane will not be expected to | 


engage in power dives and othr strenu- 
ous operations, the lack of maneuver- 
ability in comparison with biplanes is 
not a disadvantage. 


With a three-man crew, each member | 


ean attend exclusively to his principal 
duties, which is expected to make the 
_ plane an unusually efficient observation 
’ ship. The radio >perator will also act 
| @s a lookout and gunner, enabling the 
|» pilot to devote all of his time to naviga- 
and the observer to concentraté on 

; ppmacnerephic duties. 


plane now bears the designation 





Topeka, Sept. 20. 


| An order revoking the certificate of 
Dr. John Richard Brinkley to practice 
|medicine and surgery in the State of 
| Kansas was issued Sept. 17 by the State 
Board of Medical Registration and Ex- 
amination. 
| The Board found Dr. Brinkley “guilty 
}of gross immorality and unprofessional 
conduct” in the operation of a hospital 
at Milford, Kans., and in performing! 
|“gland operations.” | 
Complaints against radio Station 
| KFKB, over which Dr. Brinkley advere 
|tised his hospital and prescribed for} 
|patients, are pending before the Federal 
Radio Commission, it was stated orally | 
by the chairman of the Board, Dr. F. 


license was granted recently, he said, al- 
|though the Radio Commission prohibited 
use of the station for advertising the 
hospital or prescribing for patients. 





learn of complaints and protests ¢gon- 
cerning Federal activities be made 
known. 

“I was impressed with the conditions 
in New England,” said Mr. Woodcock. 
“We have very good deputies up there, 
and as you know, the deputy administra- 
tor is a key man in our present setup. 

“The other thing that impressed me | 
was the cooperation being accorded by 
State officers: Connecticut, for exam- 
ple, has a fine enforcement act and it is 
being employed and you will remember, 
of course, that Connecticut was one of 
the States that did not ratify the Con- 
stitutional, Amendment.” 

The Diréctor’s plans include visits into | 
Pennsylvania on Sept. 23 and into Ken- | 
tucky and Tennessee the latter part of 


Chicago district the succeeding week, 
after which a trip to the Pacific coast is 
planned. 





factured. product. 


25 per cent and most of the remaining 7 
per cent came from other Busepeas | soeren. there is no doubt the Old World 

had further to go than we, because she 
was deeper in the abyss of post-war eco- 
But even so, there is no 
denying the fact that the production drive 
temporarily carried her industrial equip- 


countries and Canada. The exports went 
|largely to Canada, which took 26 per 
cent, Cuba and the other West Indies, 
which took over 32 yer cent, and to Cen- 
tral and South America. 


Shoes in Argentina 


There are possibly 50,000 British in 
Argentina, but the BYitish fodt is said 
to be closer to the Argentine foot in 
shape and hence can 


prefers 


pointed toes, although broad-toed shoes|apt, in man 
are increasing in popularity. 
ment of Commerce.) 


(Depart-|and slow. 


nations has been over 31 per cent. 


nomic chaos. 


ment far beyond consumer prospects. 
‘Underconsumption’ 
Blamed by Many 


In fact, many economists prefer to de- 





use Argentine|fine the situation as one of undercon-|depression and uncertainty. 
! shoes, whereas many Americans are un-|sumption rather 


But such a process 


are flatter and|of adjusting the equilibrium in this re-|veloped very 
more |spect, though greatly to be desired, is|local 
fields, to be very gradual | China, 
he attainment and mainte-|kets—as examples of this kind of thing.| greater part of the year. 
/nance of a condition of that all-important |The commercial repercussions from such | of Commerce.) 


Of 


partly an outgrowth of a failure to keep 
adequately in touch with the tendencies, 
desires, and prospects of the various con- 
suming markets or the developments in 
competing areas. European investments 
in those regions have been badly affected 
—and (what is more important) pur- 





impaired and the Europeans have sold 
fewer goods in markets that were once 
highly profitable to them. 

We must; not lose sight of one im- 
mensely important factor in the recent 
I mean the 


r an overproduction,jfact that large masses of the world’s|js well 
| able to be fitted with the locally manu-|which must be rectified through the gen-| population are in varying degrees of so-| foodstuffs. 

Consequently, there|eral social and economic development of|cial and political unrest, of trade-para- 
is very little sale of American shoes|the mass of the population, especially |lyzing disorder 
2 s { 2 to British residents. Argentine feet have;the wage earners, 
C. Hassig. An extension of the station’s| the week. He will spend several days in| a higher instep, and 


New York the week of Oct. 6 and in the | thicker. The Argentine 


in certain densely 
crowded areas, several of which have de- 
strong movements toward 
self-sufficiency. Take Russia, 
India—all major European mar- 


chasing power has been very seriously, 


uation which has been developing for 
years with deep “repercussions upon 
America’s business, as I have said, we 
may expect that as in 1922 and after, 
our own recovery and up-building, which 
are already under way, will be a potent 
aid, indeed will lead the way, for the 
rest of the world out of the dark abyss, 





Foodstuffs in Turkey ° 


Turkey, with a population of approx. 
imately 14,000,000, spread over a terri- 
tory slightly larger than the State of 
Texas, and slightly larger than France, 
able to meet its own demands in 
(Department of Commerce.) 

American foodstuffs find little - place 
on the Turkish market. The country 
imports small, quantities of American 
flour from time to time, but very little 
canned goods, as fresh fruit and vege- 
tables are available throughout the 


(Department y 
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e Dairy and Poultry Three New Divisions Planned |Quart Milk Bottles 
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Owners Ureed to| By Department of Commerce und 
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Use More Wheat 


Member of Federal Farm 
Board Declares It Is Easier 
To Cut Production Costs 
Than to Raise Prices 


By William F. Schilling 
Member, Federal Farm Board 

These are moody days for dairymen 
and poultrymen. The outlook is some- 
what gloomy when they compare their 
milk-and-egg checks with those they re- 
ceived a year ago. It is a brighter out- 
look when they go out to buy concen- 
trated feed for their cows and hens at 
prices much lower than last season. Hay 
is higher, 

Farmers who. produce milk or cream 
and poultry and eggs for sale are shar- 
Ing to a certain extent in the general 
drop in agricultural prices which are the 
lowest they have been in 14 years. But 
they are in much - better position than 
many farmers because they are able to 
offset the lower prices by feeding con- 
centrates that are cheaper than they 
were this time last year. 


_I’m facing this situation on my own 
dairy farm in Minnesota. 

It is quite natural for farmers to be- 
come discouragec when they are forced 
t» sell their eggs at from 8 to 9 cents 
a dozen less, chickens from ’ to 5 cents 
a found less, and dairy products several 
points below last- year’s price level, as 
they have been doing within recent 
weeks. Of course, that seriously affects 
the pocketbooks of every one of us who 
Produce these farm products. Counter- 
avctin,: this unfavorable side of the pic- 
ture is the fact that wheat—a good cow 
and chicken feed—can be bought at from 
40 to 50 cents a bushel less today than 
last year, A dairy farmer can buy wheat 
bran from one-fifth less than he paid for 
it a year ago, ard cottonseed, another 
excellent dairy feed, for almost a third 
less than it cost last Fall. 


Nutrition Advice of Experts 


These lower feed’ prices are at least 
partially the rerult of American farmers 
producing big surpluses of wheat and 
cotton, two of the country’s great staple 
crops. Wheat is within reasonable ship- 
ping distance of almost every dairy farm 
in this country, and can be used liberally 
*n the milk cow’s feed mixtures. 

It has been recently announced by 
Federal nutrition experts that in a gen- 
el way, and for all-purpose feeding, a 
pound of cracked wheat or a pound of 
cracked barley, or a pound of both in any 
proportion, is equal in feeding value to 
a pound of corn. Farmers whose corn 
crops are short cam now save money by 
substituting wheat and barley, pound for 
pound, for corn, and in feeding those 
Zrains in the same ways and in the same 
combinations as they have heretofore fed 
corn, according to these experts. 

Both wheat and cottonseed meal are 
included in mixtures recommended by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture where dairymen do not have 
alfalfa, clover and similar legume hays 
but do have silage or such nonlegume 
hay as timothy. They may feed equal 
parts of wheat, cottonseed meal, oats 
and gluten feed with timothy and silage. 


I have given you this mixture as an/| 


example to show how wheat and cet- 
tonseed meal can be used. Both wheat 
and. cottonseed may be fed to dairy cows 
in. a variety of mixtures. They should 
be rolled or finely ground. Some dairy- 
men object to feeding wheat because 
of its stickiness, when finely ground, but 
it has been found that when mixed with 
twice its weight of other feeds, wheat 
will not become gummy when chewed. 
_ Wheat As Corn Substitute 
Cracked wheat makes a good feed 
for laying hens or growing chickens. 
It is often used as the dominating grair 
yin chicken mashes and scratch feeds. 
Many dairymen and poultrymen, as 
well as other farmers, are now using 
wheat as a substitute for corn, not only 
because it is cheaper but because it 1s 
a better feed. Today pork producers 
over the corn belt have their feed lots 
peppered with swill barrels which they 
use in soaking wheat for their pigs. 
Wheat normally sells for more than 
coxmn but that is mot true this season. 
Recently wheat sold in practically every 
section of the coumtry at a lower price 
than was paid for corn. This has en- 


couraged farmers in many cases to feed | 
wheat to livestock, even where they have } 


the habit of feeding corn at the ex- 
clusion of almost all other grains. 

As a member of the Federal Farm 
Board, representing particularly dairy 
and poultry products, I am anxious to 
see more farmers use wheat in producing 
milk, poultry, and eggs. More dairymen 
should feed cottonseed. In doing so, they 
¢an kill two birds with one stone. First, 
from a selfish poimt of view, they will 
be able to lower their production costs 
by using these feeds. Second, they are 
helping the producers of wheat and cot- 
ton in solving their surplus problems. 

After all, what difference does it make 
whether a farmer increases his net profit 
by getting a higher price for the things 


he sells or by lowering his production | 


costs? It is much more difficult for a 
farmer to get higher prices than it is 
to cut down his costs of production. 
Cooperative Marketing 

The first methd of increasing net 
profits is slow because it takes time for 
mers to,.develop a marketing system 
at will improve prices. Recent de- 
velopments in cooperative marketing 
among dairymen have given them goed 
reason for feeling encouraged in their 
efforts to increase producers’ profits. 
Every dairyman and poultryman has_ it 
within his own reach to get quick results 
in increasing his net profits by using 
cheaper feeds, such as wheat and cotton- 
seed, e 
Dairymen and poultrymen, as well as 
other farmers, Who want to know more 
about feeding wheat should get a free 
copy of the Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 96, recently prepared by Federal 
authorities. The mame of this publica- 
tion is “Feeding Wheat to Livestock.” 
If you want a copy write either to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture or the Federal Farm Board, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address on Sept. 20, through 
WRC and affiliated stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company, as 
a part of the ““National Farm and 
Home Hour.”) 


District of Columbia Census 


According to a special enumeration 
made in connection ~with the census of the 
Distri¢t of Columbia there were returned 
15,105 persons 21 years of age and over 
= had a legal voting residence in 

ome State or Territory, (Bureau of the 


Census.) 
‘ 


ican of Units Is to Meet 


Increased. Demands for Gov-| 


ernrment Aid in Awoiding Waste in Domestic 


Mercha 


of and in cooperation with trades and 
industries which can demonstrate both 
a vital need for such effort and in- 
ability to obtain the desired results 
otherwise. 


The Merchandising Research Division 
will provide practical assistance to 
American industries which are search- 
ing for better methods of calculating 
the costs of distributing merchandise; 
which, because of overlapping with other 
industries or for other sufficient rea- 
sons, need official help in specific in- 
dustrial marketing problems, such as 
the collection of basic market data on 
commodity sales, stocks, distribution 
outlets and methods, consumer  pre- 
ferences; or which lack modern methods 
of credit research. 

The Domestic -Regional Division will 
study regional commodity movements, 
providing basic statistical pictures of 
the flow in interstate commerce other- 


ndising 


[Contizexed from Page 1.} 


the country. By establishing greater 
efficiency amd economy in the conduct 
of our domestic business we are makin 
the dollar buy more and advancing still 
further the high American standard of 
living.” 

One of the first of the major re- 
search activities undertaken by the 
Domestic Commerce Division, which is 
to be contimued by the New Domestic 
Regional Division, was the series of 
regional market surveys. 

This work comprises a study of the 
domestic market by broad regional divi- 
sions. It attempts to discaver funda- 
mental differences in buying power, com- 
modity preferences, and channels of dis- 
tribution, distinguishing one section of 
the country from another, and thus to 
aid in the orderly merchandizing of all 
products, , 


Surveys on these lines have been com- 








wise not available and of fundamental 
importance in directing necessary ad- 
justments to modern conditions im pro- 
duction, transportation, and marketing. 
The development of authoritative in- 
formation concerning population buy- 
ing power, distributing outlets, and) 
routes, and warehousing centers will be| 
undertaken by the Domestic Regional 
Division, as well as continuing research 
in the fundamental factors of regional 
markets, labor and materials which in-} 
fluence the migration of trade and in- 
dustry from one section of the country 
to another. 

The Marketing Service Division will 
provide facilities whereby the individual 
manufacturer, distributor, and retailer 
can obtain definite information and 
assistance on any details of theix par- 
ticular problems in marketing merchan- 
dise. It will serve as a clearing house 
for information on the distribution of 
merchandise within the United States, 
and issue periodic publications designed 
to keep the public informed of the true 
significance of modern developments in 
this field. . 

Dr. Frank M. Surface, Assistant Di-' 
rector of the Bureau in charge of do-| 
mestic commerce activities, will have gen- 
eral supervisiom over these newly cre-| 
ated units, The executive personnel will 
be announced later. 

National associations representative of 
all branches of trade and industry as 
well as consumers’ organizations will be 
invited to name leaders in the respective 
fields of merchandising to be served by 
the new units to act unofficially as ex-| 
ecutive steering committees so that the! 
work may be kept within the chan- 
nels of established usefulness. 


| Consuming Public 
Will Be Benefited 


While the very nature of the work 
requires direct. cooperation with manu- 
facturers and distributors, it was pointed 
out that the consuming public will de- 
rive mutual benefits from any and all 
reductions in the expense of handling 
and distributing merchandise made pos- 
sible by these” coordinated efforts. 


“Tt is generally concluded by econ- 
omists who have studied the subject 
that there is mot less than $8,000,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000,000 of waste in the 
conduct of American business every 
year,” Mr. Cooper said. “There is 
ample reason to believe that the highest 
percentage of this waste arises im the 
field of distribution. 

“Since’this wnnecessary burden falls 
finally on the consumer, the problem of 
waste elimination is intimately related 


pleted and published for New England 
and the Southeastern States and are in 
press or in preparation for the Pacific 
Southwest, the Pacific Northwest and the 
Gulf Southwest. 


The compilation of the many market 
indexes which appear in the Market 
Data Handbook of the United States, re- 
cently issued by the Bureau, was a by- 
product of the regional survey work and 
will be carried forward by the new do- 
mestic commerce organization. 


These surveys and handbooks have 
found a wide field of practical applica- 
tio in the efforts of sales managers 
to set sales quotas and to determine 
the proper method of developing each 
section of the national market. 


Intensive Research 
Will Be Continued 


Mr. Cooper pointed out that in con- 
trast to the extensive character of the 
regional studies, the new Merchandis- 
ing Research Division will continue the 
intensive type of merchandising re- 
search designed to clarify the special 
problems peculiar to individual trades, 
typical merchandising concerns or par- 
ticular functions of distribution. 

The analysis of selling and distribut- 
ing costs in representative manufactur- 
ing and distributing establishments has 
led to widespread adoption of improved 
methods in many phases of distribution. 
Studies of this sort are now being con- 
ducted in the field of groceries, dry 
goods, hardware, paint, confectionery, 
electrical goods, and stationery, to men- 
tion only a few. The Louisville Grocery 
Survey has been the most ambitious 
project in this field. In this survey, the 
ultimate costs and results of practically) 
every type of distribution policy em- 
ployed by foodstuffs manufacturers and 
distributors were revealed by close 
scrutiny of commodity movements to 
the consumer ‘through 26 selected re- 
tail stores. 

Similar studies to provide basic fac- 
tual data to guide business decisions with 
regard to merchandising and merchan- 
dise control, storage arrangement, store 
location, economical warehousing, order 
assembly, delivery, and the other func- 
tions of. distribution will be carried out 
by the new organization. 


Clearing House Planned 
On Distribution Data 


A few of the studies‘of this type| 
already completed or in progress include 
surveys of the grey iron foundry, knitted 
outerwear industries, and manufacturing | 
and retail distribution in the jewelry! 
field. The National Retail Credit Survey 





to the welfare of every American citi- 
izen, Its solution involves directly the 
betterment of every family budget in 


Shipments of Sugar 





Decrease 15 Per Cent in Two Y ears 


Census Buereau Anhourrces Results of Recent Census of 
Manufactures Taken at Refining Plants 


There was a decrease of 15 per cent 
in the value of the cane-sugar products 
shipped or delivered by the refiners in 
the United States last year, compared 
with the preceding census year Of 1927, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, The state- 
ment follows im full text: 

The Bureau of the Censys announces 
that, according to data collected in the 
Census of Manufactures taken im 1930, 
the total value of cane-sugar products 
shipped or delivered in 1929 by refiners 
in the United States amounted to $507,-! 
198,319, a decrease of 15 per cent as) 
compared with $597,038,859 reported for 
1927, the last preceding census year. 
This total for 1929 is made up as fol- 
lows: Refined sugar, hard, 4,794,757 
tons, valued at $473,346,370;. refined 
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Refined sugar, sirup, ete. ..+--- 
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WValue added by manufacture: 
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tainers, ete., to value of products ....., 

*Per cent not computed when base is less 

+Not including salaried employes. 
the numbers reported for the several mon 
exceeds the number that would have been r 


been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers 


report the numbers employed on or about 
the pay rolls, usually taking no account of t 
earners may have been on part time or for 


worked the entire week. Thus in some cases the number reported for a given month 


exceeds the average for that month. 
tManufacturers’ profits can not be calcu 
data are collected for certain expense items 


preciation, taxes, insyrance, and advertising. 


fValue of products less cost of material 
chased electric current. 

Table 2.—Refined sugar, sirup, ete.—Produ 
United States: * 1929 and 1927: 
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Table 1.—Summary for the Industry: 1929 and 1927: 


he’ yemry 2.0.) 


The average number of wage earners is based on| 


serves $507,198,319 


‘and nonedible sirup: 


saweee 


recently completed -by the Bureau in 
cooperation with the National Retail 
Credit Association belongs in the same 


Cane Products 


|was widely distributed im both hemi- 


|made and an organization has been set 


Most Fragile 


Agriculture Department. Sur- 
vey Shows Breakage Heaviest 
Among Large Containers 


Quart milk bottles break more readily | 


than smaller bottles when they are qub- | 
jected to the same blow, according to a} 


statement on Sept. 20 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

‘The Depa 
in full text: 
The quart milk bottle “gets it in the| 
neck,” $0 to speak. 
A survey made by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry indicates that quart bof- | 
tles break more readily than pints or| 
smaller bottles. In nearly half of the! 
milk plants studied this was the case. | 
Half-pint and smaller bottles, known to; 
the milk trade as “jars,” led. the break- 
age in a third of the plants, and pints! 


made the best showing. i 


As a rule, quart bottles break more| 
easily than smaller bottles when sub-} 
jected to the same blow, and~pints prob-| 
ably break more easily than “‘jars.” But! 
the smaller bottles generally get more} 
blows and strains in the average plant,! 
especially in the washing: machines, con- 
veyors, and bottling machines. When 
bottling cream, the light jar often sticks 
to the valve and is dropped on the floor. 

In the survey, covering 69 plants, sl 
resulted in 8.1 being broken. 

igin of Wild C 
Origin of Wild Cotton: 
* e | 
Ascribed to ‘Tropics 
Plant Said to Have Had Wide 
Distribution Before Do- 
mestication by Man 


rtment’s statement follows | 


time 1,006 quart bottles were handled 9.6 
of them were broken; each _ handling 
of 1,000 pints resulted in the breakage 
of 7.2; and each handling of 1,000 “jars” 


Wild cottons, from which the domesti- 
cated American cottons have originated; 


are strictly of tropical erigin, according 
toa statement on Sept. 20 by Dr. Thomas ! 
H. Kearney, of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


The statement, made public by the De- | 
partment, follows in full text: | 

The wild cottons are practically lim- 
ited to the Tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, and to altitudes of less than 6,- 
000 feet. 


Man’s' selection of early maturing 
forms has extended this crop in North 
America as far as 37 degrees or 38 de- 
grees north latitude and in Europe as 
far north as 46 degrees north latitude | 
in the Crimea; and although cottons are 
perennials by nature, they have been 
adapted to annual growth in climates 
prohibiting Winter survival. 

Within or just outside of the tropical 
zone many wild cottons of perennial 
habit are found in many parts of North 
and South America, Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tra and Polynesia. Undoubtedly the cot- 
ton genus, technically termed Gossypium, 


spheres long before the plant was do- 
mesticated by man. Old World and New 
World forms of cotton were domesticated | 
independently in prehistoric times. 


Presence of wild species of cotton un- 
related to cultivated forms in Australia 
and the poor adaptation of cotton seeds 
for natural dispersal are considered evi- 
dence that thégroup had spread to that | 
continent befote it became _ separated 
from other lands, 


general field of merchandising research 
and undertakes the analysis of the credit | 
function from several angles. In addi- 
tion to these reports, special studies of | 
causes of business failure have been 





| 
| 


sugar, soft or brown, 320,551 tons, $29,-| 
057,634; refiners’ sirup, edible, 4,320,168 
gallons, $919,802; refiners’ blackstrap 
and nonedible sirup, 32,169,406 gallons, 
$3,044,428; mmiscellaneous sugar products, 
$830,085. 

The cane-sugar refining industry _em-| 
braces establishments engaged in the re- 
fining of raw cane sugar, the greater| 
part of which is imported. The cane- 
sugar refineries are located chiefly in 
or near the seaports through which the! 
raw materials are imported. | 

The statistics for 1929 are summarized | 
in the following table, with comparative | 


lof a clearing house for all data on dis- 


up to gather current statistics on credit 
and collection practices. 

; The newly organized Marketing Serv- 
ice Division will continue the operation 


tribution research, according to Mr. 
Cooper. One form taken by this activity 
is the analysis of special marketing prob- 
lems on which aid is solicited by indi- 
vidual business concerns, bringing to bear 
upon them a resume of mobilized re- 
search data gathered from all known offi | 
cial or private sources. 

_The mewly organized units will con- 
tinue to disseminate lists, directories, 
bibliographies, and other domestic com- 
merce data and the latest developments 
in merchandising practices, maintaining 
appropriate mailing lists for those in- 
terested in particular subjects and pub- 
lishing current notices of available in- 
en and results in all pertinent 
elds. 


Masi Showing Weal 





figures for 1927. Detailed product sta- 
tistics are geiven in table 2. The. figures} 
for 1929 are preliminary and subject, to| 
revision, 
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, such as interest on investment, rent, de- | 
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\Chart Gives Location and Rela- 


Mining Areas Issued 


tive Value of Ores 


A map in colors, showing the loca- 
tion, principal metal product and ap- 
proximate size of each of the important 
metal-bearing districts of the country, 


indicates the relative values of the ores 
of major metals produced . annually, ac- 
cording to a statement Sept. 20 by the | 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 


merce. The full text of the statement 
follows: 


_ A glance at a map in colors’ recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, makes 
apparent the relative value of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc and iron ore pro- 
duced amnually in the United States. The 
location, principal metal product, and ap- 
proximate size of each of the important 
metal-mining districts are shown on the 
map, Which was prepared by Elmer W. 
Pehrson and the Common Metals Divi- 
sion, from data collected by the Divi- 
sion of Mineral Statistics. Diagrams in 
colors for each State and the United 
States as a whole show the relative im- 
portance of each metal in the States’ 
and country’s total metal output. 

For those who desire precise data, a 
table is appended showing the quantity 
and value of each metal produced by 
each important metal-mining district and 
State and its relative importance in State 
and country totals, 


_The map presents a graphic visualiza- 
tion in colors of the major metal produc- 
tion of the’ United States, and makes an 
attractive wall chart. A limited number 





82,169,406 
$3,044,428 
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$1,014,017 
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are available for free distribution. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. é: ; 


'third annual fair held in that city. 


\ing a single fair in the most centrally | 


|county exhibitions formerly were, and | 


‘To Larger Exhibitions 


4this year includes 18 carlots, comprising 


’ 


C 


United States Department of Agriculture 


Mechanical exhibits, such as that depi¢ted in the above photograph, 
which are devised to show functions of internal organs, are shown by: the 


Department of Agriculture at fairs th 
including hens, sheep and cows, are 
ratus by which lectures on animal he 


roughout the country. The exhibits, 
equipped with phonographic appa- 
alth and upkeep are delivered. The 


“hen” shown above was exhibited at the recent World’s Poultry Congress 
at London. 


S 


Department of Agriculture Exhibit Chief Tells How Fed.| 


tate and County Fairs Are Attracting 
Millions From Both Cities and Farms | 


eral Government Contributes to Expositions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ods and products. Exhibits are to show) 


|improvements which have been devel- | 


oped by research and to bring home to | 
farmers forcibly the effects which may | 
be expected from new methods. 

The favorite month for fairs is Sep- | 
tember, Mr. Cook said. Probably half | 
of all the fairs held in the United States ! 
are in that month, he estimated. Oc- | 
tober ranks second in the number of 
fairs. . 

There has been a tendency in recent | 
years to develop the larger fairs, Mr. | 
Cook said. Practically every State has | 
its State fair, and some have as many 
as four such exhibitions which are rec- | 
ognized as State fairs. In Michigan, for 
instance, there is a State fair for the 
Upper Peninsula, another for the Lower 
Peninsula, and two others, that draw at- 
tendance and exhibits from the entire 
State. Tennessee also has four such 
fairs, and several other States have 
more than one each. ' 

The popularity of the large fairs is 
shown, Mr. Cook said, by the growth of 
attendance at Houston, Tex., where, ac- | 
cording to information submitted by the 
fair, 500,000 attended last year at the} 


The tendency toward mergers has been 
felt recently in faifs as in industry, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cook. Where previously 
each county held its own fair, now groups | 
of four.or more in many cases are hold- 


located county of the group. The growth | 
of use of the automobile has made the | 
single fair as accessible as the local | 


the site can be reached in most cases 
from any point in the exhibiting counties | 
in two or three hours of driving. 


Local Fairs Are Feeders 


The operators of State fairs have come | 
to favor the holding of local fairs, Mr. | 
Cook said, as means to bring out the| 
best exhibits of products of the State. | 
The local exhibitions serve to some ex- | 
tent as elimination contests by which the? 
most effective exhibits may be chosen | 
for the State show. 

Fairs have been found to be effective 
means of instructing the rural popula-| 
tion in more efficient methods of produc- 
tion, Mr. Cook said. The people attend 
with their cares cast aside temporarily 
and their minds open to either amuse- 
ment or instruction, so that a lasting | 
impression is left by the information 
given to them through interesting edu- 
cational exhibits. y 

Material sent out by the Department 





about 160 exhibits. Six of the carlots 
relate to one specific subject each, while 
the remainder deal with a variety of 
subjects. These exhibits traveled 58,193 
miles last year, and there were distrib- | 
uted at the booths more than 300,000 
copies of Federal publications relating 
to agriculture, according to Mr. Cook. 
About three-fifths of the 6,500,000 per- 
sons who attended the fairs at which | 
these exhibits were shown visited the | 
Federal exhibits, Mr. Cook said. Of 
those who visited the exhibits, about | 
half were city dwellers. | 
The Office of Exhibits constructs 60 to 
70 exhibit units a year, H. T. Baldwin, 
in charge of the preparation division, 
stated orally. A force of artists and 
mechanics is at work continually on 
these. To attract and hold attention to 
the lessons they convey, the exhibits are 





| 
| 


|made in as interesting form as possible. 


Number of Automobiles 
Increases in Hamburg 


A: census of motor vehicles taken in 
Hamburg shows that there were 29,555 
motor vehicles registered in that. city 
on July 1, as compared with 24,423 on 
the, corresponding day of 1929, accord- 
ing ‘to an official German report received | 
in the Department of Commerce from 
American Trade Commissioner James. T. 
Scott, Hamburg, Germany. This repre- | 
sents a gain of 5,132 vehicles or roughly 
21 per cent during the intervening 12 
months. 

Of the total number of motor vehicles 
registered in Hamburg on July 1 of this | 
year, 13,015 constituted passenger cars, 
against 10,653 recorded on the same day 
of last year, which is equivalent té an 
increase of slightly over 22 per cent. 
Motorcycles accounted for 10,515 and 
thus exceeded the number (8,141) regis- | 
tered on July 1, 1929, by roughly 29) 
per cent, whereas motor trucks increased 
from 4,777 on July 1, 1929, to 5,277 on 
July 1 of the current year, or by nearly 
10% per cent, | 


(Issued by Department -of Commerce.) 





They represent house interiors, forests, 
barns, animals, and other subjects. 


Among the exhibits which have at. j 


tracted the most attention are mechan- 


|ical talking animals, Mr. Baldwin said. 


A series of these has been produced, in- 
cluding a cow, a sow and two pigs, a 
ewe and lamb, and a hen. Each is 
equipped with a talking machine, and 
the parts are so mechanized as to move 
in accord with the statements made. The 
cow attracted attention with a loud 


| “moooo!” followed by an argument with 


her owner on the kind of feed which is 


| best for her and a dissertation on the 


most modern feeding methods. Similar 
messages are conveyed by the other me- 
chanical animals, 


Mechanical Talking Animals 
Are Popular Attraction 


Special exhibits are prepared for live- 
stock sho s, dairy shows, and other spe- 
cialized exhibits. These depict by pic- 
tures, diagrams, legends, lighting ef- 


| fects, sound, and motion the discoveries 


and improvements recently made in farm 
practice. 


County and community fairs, besides 


being an aid in the development of trade, | 


are powerful factors in the upbuilding 
and progress of the community, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. J. Galpin, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Farm Population and Rural Life 
of the Department. 

The residents of the community are 
brought together to take part in a single 
enterprise, he said, and the fairs go a 
long way toward the removal of ani- 
mosities and factionalism. In many 
cases every member of the community is 
included in the program, from the babies 
entered in a baby show to the elders who 
are placed in charge of exhibits of va- 
rious sorts. The general citizenry often 


| are placed on committees which arrange 


the details of the program and exhibits. 

Such fairs, Dr. Galpin said, advertise 
the community and its products and weld 
it into a unified organization which can 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
General 
Accounting Office 


_The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32795. Compensation — United States 
Commissioner also employed as census su- 
pervisor, The provision in the act of June 
18, 1929, 46 Stat. 21, permitting employes of 
executive departments and establishments, 
with consent of the head of the department 
or establishment, to be employed, and com- 
pensated for field work in connection with 
the fifteenth decennial census, does not ap- 
ply to United States Commissioners as 
they are not employes of an executive de- 


| partment, nor does it overcome the prohi- 


bition in section 20, act of May 28, 1896, 
29 Stat. 184, against a civil employe holding 
office as a United States Commissioner. 
A-33010. Accounting—Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts—Sales under pure food and drugs 
act. The expenses of publication, ete., in 


jeases of seizure and forfeiture under the 
pure food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, 
34 Stat. 771, are properly payable under | 
the applicable judiciary appropriations and 
such appropriations are not reimbursable | 
for such expenses from the proceeds of 
the sale when the goods seized and for- 
The legal costs, ete., in 
such cases when awarded to the United 
States by a court are for depositing and 
covering into the Treasury as such and not 


feited are sold. 


for crediting to such appropriations. 
A-33128.°  (S) 
Prohibition. 


A-32620. 


section 2 of the act of Mar. 


Customs Service. (Sept. 2, 1930.) 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Newspapers — Bureau of 
‘ The appropriation for sal- 
aries and expenses, Bureau of Prohibition, 
which contains no specific provision for 
purchase of newspapers,‘may not be used 
| therefor in view of the specific provision 
for newspapers in the contingent expense 
appropriation for the Department of Justice, 
Bonds—Assistant disbursing of- 
ficers—Customs Service. There is nothing 
in section 2631, Revised Statutes, nor in 
4, 1923, as 
amended by the act of Jan. 13, 1925, 43 
Stat. 748, inconsistent with the procedure 
stated in Treasury Department Circular No. 
423, dated June 2, 1930, for the designation, 
appointment, and bonding of assistant dis- 
bursing officers; and the procedure stated 
in said circular should ‘be followed in the 
approved designation and bonding of re- 
quired assistant disbursing officers in the 
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Quality of Cotton “ 
In Carryover 


Said to Be Lower 


7 


Grade Is Poorer, Staple 


Less Than Year Ago 


in a Department of Agriculture report 
on the quality of cotton in the carryover 
on Aug. 1, made public by the Bureau 


partment Sept. 20. 

Figures on tenderability of the 
cotton in settlement of contracts” 
indicates a total of 3,416,300 bales, 
or 79.2 per cent tenderable as against. 
83 per cent in 1929. The Census Bureau 
reported a total of 4,530,583 bales in pub-. 
lic storage in consuming establishments, 


2,311,988 bales on the same date in 1929. . 

This report was the third on the carry. 
over under the provisions of the May-. 
field-Jones Act of Congress. The De- 
{partment will issue other reports on 
grade and staples of cotton as ginned 
|this season on Oct. 31 and Nov. 28 in 
| 1930, and on Jan. 8, Feb. 13 and Apr./17 
| (this last on the total crop) in 1931. 

The full text of the Department’s sum- 
mary of the reports follows: 

The third report on the quality of cot- 
| ton on hand in the United States on Aug. 
1 was released Sept. 19 by the. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. : 

This report shows that the grade was” 
lower and the staple shorter than that 
on hand Aug. 1, 1929. 

The Bureau of the Census reported a’ 
|total of 4,530,583 bales in public storage, 
in consuming establishments, and else- 
where on July 31, 1930, compared with 
| 2,311,988 bales of cotton on the same date 
}in 1929. About 4,313,600 bales of the 
1930 carry over were American Upland, 
8,100 bales American-Egyptian, and 208,- 
900 bales were of foreign growth. 

The stocks on hand Aug. 1, included. 
some of the 1930 crop. The amount. of « 
such cotton is unknown but some 78,000> 
bales of the 1980 crop were ginned prior 
to Aug. 1, 1930, as compared with 87,000" 
bales of the preceding crop ginned prior 
to Aug. 1, 1929. 

Of American cotton, 2,314,300 bales 
were white in color and middling or bet~ 
ter in grade. This was 53.6 per cent of: 
the total Upland, as compared with 56.5" 
per cent last year. The proportions of 
other grades compared with those of last 
year as follows: Strict low and low mid- 
dling 20.2 per cent in 1930 as against. 
22.6 per cent in 1929; below low mid- 
dling 5.1 per cent as against 6 er cent; 
spotted and yellow tinged 16.7 per cent 
as against 11.2 per cent; light yellow) 
stained, yellow stained, gray, blue 
stained 0.3 per cent as against 0.1 per» 
cent. 


The percentages of the staple lengths 
carried over were as follows: 13/16 inch 
and shorter 10.4 per cent, compared 
with 7.3 per cent in 1929; 7/8 and 
29-32 inch 33.5 per cent, compared with 
30.7 per cent in 1929; 15/16 and 31/32 
inch 19.1 per cent against 18.7 per cent;,, 
1 inch and 1-1/32 inches 18.1 per cent 
in 1930, compared with 18.6 per cent | 
in 1929; 1-1/16 inches and longer 18.9 
per cent, compared with 24.7 per cent 
for 1929. 

An analysis of figures from the stand- 
point of tenderability in settlement of 
contracts made subject to Section 5 of 
the United States Cotton Futures Act 
indicates a total of 3,416,300 bales, or 
79.2 per cent, tenderable~ as against 
1,748,400 bales, or 82.3 per cent, tender- 
able in the cotton on hand Aug. 1, 1929, 
This includes 789,838 bales of certifi- 
cated cotton against 156,781 bales at™ 
the same Cate last year. 

897,300 bales, or 20.8 per cent of 
American Upland cotton were untender-" 
|able, compared with 375,300 bales, or 
17.7 per cent, last year. Of these 450,- 
|500 bales were untenderable on account. 
lof deficiency in grade, 268,400 bales. 
for deficiencies of staple, and 178,400 
bales were doubly disqualified, being un- 
tenderable both in grade and staple.: 
The comparative proportions were as 
follows: For grade 10.4 per cent: as, 
compared with 10.4 per cent last year; 
|for staple 6.2 per cent as compared with 
3.5 per cent last year;-and for both 
grade and staple 4.2 per cent as com- 
pared with 3.8 per cent last year. 
SO 


| Paragraph 9d, N. G.. R. 15, Apr. 1, 1928, 
| has no application to officers rendered sur- 
jplus by the disbandment of their organi- 
zation, Such officers acquire no right to 
ualify for 
Seat: to another organization, »(Sept. 4, 
1930. 

‘A-33123. (S) Contracts—Mistake in bid. 
Whether a bidder shall be allowed to with- 
draw its bid on the ground of an alleged 
mistake is a matter for determination by 
lthe “omptroller General of the United 
| States. 8 Comp. Gen. 397. (Sept. 4, 1930.) 
A-33248. (S) Retired civilian employes— 
'Status under standardized Government 
|travel regulations. The reemployment of» 
persons separated from the Government 
service and receiving annuities under the 
act of May 22, 1920, 41 Stat. 614, as amended 
by sections 2 of the acts of July “3, 1926, 
44 Stat. 905, and May 29, 1930, 46 Stat. 469, 
being prohibited, the status of retired 
civilian employes of the Government in re= 
leeipt of retirement annuities is consid 
that of pensioners rather than that of em- 
|ployes in the sense that term is used im 
|paragraph 47-c of the standardized Gove. 
ernment travel regulations. Accordingly, 





: 





against employes of the Government, 

|authorized travel status, obtaining meals 
and/or lodgings from other Government ems" 
ployes has no application to retired civilian 
employes. (Sept. 11, 1930.) 
| A-33074, 


has been paid the annual maximum allowed’ 
by section 21 of the act of Feb. 28, 1 

43 Stat. 1085, that’ is, for 60 drills, or t 
performance of appropriate duties, which 
were attended or performed in less than 12 
months, and was thereafter during the same 
fiscal year promoted to the grade of lieu 
tenant commander, he is not entitled dure 


payment for the performance of app 
priate duties as a lieutenant commander’ 
(Sept. 12, 1930.) ao 


nent legislation—District of Columbia C 


in the District of Columbia appropriatic 
act containing no words of futurity or 
guage indicating an intention that they 
should be permanent legislation, may 
be considered or construed as perma 
law. The joint resolution of May 29, 1 
45 Stat. 1007, as amended by joint resol 
tion of Mar. 2, 1929, 45 Stat. 1541 

ized a consolidation and codificati 
existing general and permanent s 
plication to the District of Columbia - 
does not authorize any revision or chan; 
in such laws. Accordingly, the fact the 
some of the provisions found in the ann 
appropriation acts for the District of Gc 
lumbia have been included in the Dis 
of Columbia Code does not constitute 
permanent law. 5 Comp, Gen. 810. (¢ 








ao al 


- -A-32685,"(S) Pay—Drill—National Guard, / 12, 1930.) 


Agriculture Department Says" 


The various provisions repeated each year. 


Pe 
7 


cs 


Shorter and Tenderability 


Lower grade and shorter staple cotton’ 
compared with a year ago was announced” 


of Agricultural Economics of the De- | 


and elsewhere on July 31, compared with, ~ 


armory drill pay by being ate» 


s 


the prohibition contained in that parsers 
nan 


Pay — Drill — Naval, Reserve. | 
| Where a lieutenant of the Naval Reserve ~ 


ing the remainder of the fiscal year to any. | 


A-33120. Statutory construction—Permas: *\ 


; 





ied 


As 


' @mount of money tamed in his note from 


’ eorporated for the purpose of making 


lethod of Execution of Notes Held 
By Bank Found to Bar Collection 


vidence Said to Show That Institution Had 
Notice That Signers Received No 
Money on Instruments 


State of South Dakota: Pierre. 
FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK OF | intended to send in for discount to plain- 
OMAHA, NEBR., tiff, and that in that-conversation he told 
Ve | Mr. Clark that Standard Cattle Corpora- 
PETER LOSING ET AL, tion had no cash capital of its «wn and 
South Dakota Supreme Court. no :noney to be used in the first ‘ -stance 
Nos. 6416-27. for advancing to borrowers or for pay- 
A from the Circuit Court of Jerauld| ing off chattel mortgages on property 
nty. “| owned by borrowers in order to make the 
H. G. Ginprnes, E. F. Doucuerty, Byron.| mortgages securing notes offered for 
B. Operst and L. N. Burcu for appel-! discount to plaintiff first liens on the 
Jarit; GARDNER & CHURCHILL and JERRY | property; that Standard Cattle Corpora- 
LaMMERs for respondents. tion could advance no money tc the 
Opinion of the Court makers of sudh notes until it reccived the 
Sept. 2, 21930 money from the Intermediaté Credit 


Brown, P. J.—Plaintiff commenced six ; Corporation. , 
separate actions upon promissory notes| Clark denied that he had ever told Pool 
given by six different persons. The six|that the proceeds of discounted paper 
actions were consolidated for purposes of | might be used to pay mortgages which 
trial in the circuit court, and from judg-| were prior to the lien of the mortgage 
ments in favor of the several defendants | securing the discounts; that in accept- 
and motions denying new trials in each! ing the notes sued on he had no knowl- 
of the cases plaintiff appeals. edge that the several makers thereof 

‘ dF had not received the money on their 
History and Facts notes, and that he believed Standard 
Of Case Recited 


Cattle Corporation had a paid-in capital 
Standard Cattle Oerporation was in- } of $10,000, as a statement to that effect 


paper to plaintiff, Federal Intermediate | + $2,000 in Farmers’ Savings Bank and 


it Bank of Orfaha. The several de- 
‘endants executed to Standard Cattle, 
poration their promissory notes upon 
which the actions are based. The pro- 
visions of the several notes were iden- 
tical except as to date and amount. 

The note of defendant Kleppin was 
dated Dec. 5, 1923, due Sept. 5, 1924, | 
for the sum of $7,000 with interest at 
7 per cent per annum payable annually | 
both principal and interest to bear in-|¢ Standard Cattle Corporation was 
ee act, enestiy. per cent per an- talked of between them and it was un- 
were dated on different days in Decem- 
ber, 1923, and were due on the corre- 
sponding day in September, 1924. 

Losing’s was for $3,000, Hinrichs’ for | 
$1,000, Henderson’s for $1,000, Winter’s 
for $2,000, and Bessey’s for $2,000. All 
of the notes were secured by chattel 
mortgages on livestock, and the notes 
were endorsed by Standard Cattle Cor- 
poration, the payee, and transmitted to | 

laintiff for discount, or “rediscount” as ; 


; ton Springs’ State Bank. 

were issued at the instigation of Mr. 
Tilgner a representative of plaintiff who 
knew at the time that Standard Cattle 


either bank; that he and Tilgner had 
been driving overthe country getting 


tle Corporation would take capital stock | 
notes from the applicants for 10 per 
cent of the amount of the loans they 
should get. 


| Lower Court Upheld in 
All But One of Rulings 


In view of the conflict in the testi- | 
mony as to whether plaintiff had notice | 
that the notes in suit other than Klep- | 


ae noon sent to ~ by a | 
: : tle Corporation and he had also received | 
loans to farmers and rediscountiNg the | two deposit slips, one showing a deposit | 


the other a deposit of $8,000 in Wessing- | 
Pool testified that these deposit .slips | 
Corporation had no money on deposit in| 


applications for loans and the formation | 


} derstood by Tilgner that Standard Cat- | 


it is sometimes stated in the briefs. 
Other paper had been at other times 
transmitted for like purposes by Stand- | 
ard Cattle Corporation. 


pin’s note were given without considera- | 
tion, and that the makers were to get 
their notes returned if they were not dis- | 


ee te te celle remeatiid | tunes ene on ane poteets | 





remitted by plaintiff for the makers, we 
can not say that the finding of the court | 
that plaintiff had such notice is not sup- | 
ported by the evidence. The findings | 
and judgment of the court as to all of | 
the notes in suit other than that of | 
Kleppin’s should be affirmed. 

The findings and judgment as to the 
Kleppin note require further considera- | 
tion. The court found that Kleppin had 
never received any consideration or} 
thing of value for said note and mort- | 
gage either from plaintiff or from Stand- | 
ard Cattle Corporation or“ffom anyone | 
|else, and that Standard Cattle Corpora- 
|tion never received any consideration or | 
ithing of value for either said note or! 
| mortaaee a - from any- 

° <a es ff? one else, and that plaintiff never paid | 
Basis of Plaintiff $ any consideration or thing of value to 
Claim Stated | Standard Cattle Corporation or to Klep- 

Plaintiff bases its yight to recover|pin or to anyone else for said note or 
upon those other notes upon a claim that | mortgage, and that plaintiff never pur- 
they were hypothecated with plaintiff as | chased the note or mortgage at all. ! 
collateral security for any contingent! It is difficult to understand upon what | 
liability of Standard Cattle Corporation| theory these findings were* made. Klep- | 
on its endorsement of any and all notes|pin himself testified that he executed | 
transferred by it to plaintiff. The notes}the note and mortgage and left them | 
in suit other than Kleppin’s were all| with Mr. Pool for the purpose of getting | 
sent in to plaintiff on Jan. 10, 1924, with}a loan, that he knew they were to be| 
a letter stating that they were being |negotiated through plaintiff bank, that | 
sent in for rediscount, and on Jan. 12,| the money was not to be paid to him but | 
plaintiff acknowledged their receipt “for | to either Standard Cattle Corporation or | 
rediscount” stating that they would| Farmers Savings Bank for him, and that 


to Wessington Springs’ State Bank its 
check for $49,608.25 payable to the order 
of Standard Cattle Corporation, to be 
delivered to that corporation when the 
chattel. mortgages securing the notes 
covered by the remittance were shown 
to be first liens on the property described | 
in the several mortgages, and within a 
day or two after the receipt of the check 
by Wessington’s Springs’ State Bank it | 
was turned over to Standard Cattle. Cor- | 
poration. Remittance for the Kleppin/| 
note was included in this $49,608.25, but 
no payment for any of the other notes 
was included in this remittance, nor was 
payment for any of the other notes 
ever made by, or on behalf of plaintiff. 








have attention with the least possible | either the bank or Standard Cattle Cor- | 


| 


cultural purposes. 
oe 


delay, and the makers of these notes | 
never agreed or consented that they} 
should be put up as collateral security 
for any obligations of the Standard Cat- 
tle Corporation. j 

The notes were made for the purpose | 
of borrowing money and it was under- | 
stood and agreed by the Standard Cat- | 
tle Corporation and the several makers | 
of these notes that they would be trans- | 
mitted for “rediscount” to plaintiff, and | 
if accepted the makers would be paid | 
the amount of their several notes when | 
plaintiff remitted for them, and if they | 
Were not discounted by plaintiff, the 
notes and mortgages securing them 
would be returned to the makers. 

On Dec, 28, 1923, plaintiff had written 
Standard Cattle Corporation suggesting 
that it loan its capital stock to farmers 
and forward to plaintiff the notes taken 
therefor, as additional security, in reply 
to which on Jan. 2, 1924, Standard Cat- 
tle Corporation wrote plaintiff that this 
matter had been discussed with the board 
of directors and met with their approval. 


Full Description 


Of Receipts Given 

On Jan. 17, 1924, the secretary of the 
Standard Cattle Corporation wrote plain- | 
‘ tiff that instead of getting as additional 
security notes taken-for capital stock | 
loaned, plaintiff was “authorized to use 
any eligible paper which yo: have from 
this corporation and hold the same for 
the capital stock.” Plaintiff’s manager 
testified that in response to this letter 
plaintiff advised the Cattle Corporation 
that it would hold as such collateral 
security the notes of Bessey, Henderson, 
Losing, Winter, George Hinrichs, and 
note of John Hinrichs for $1,000 mak- 
ing altogether $10,000 which was the 
amount of capital stock of the Cattle 
memperation claimed by it to have been 
paid in 


plone with the Losing note and mort- 
gage there was transmitted to plaintiff 
@ printed receipt which it had prepared 
for borrowers to sign, reading in sub- 
stance, “My occupation is a farmer, I re- 

» Township ——, 


ide upon section h 
Range, ounty of ——, State of 
South Dakota. I am the maker of the| 


following described negotiable note” 
ere follows a description of the note). 
received the amount of money namec. 
in this note from Standard Cattle Cor- 
poration, The money derived from this | 
note was in the first instance used by | 
me for the following porposes, general 
’ igned, Peter 


Similar receipts were signed by the 
makers of the other notes and sent in 
to plaintiff, but Hinrichs’ receipt recited 
that ie had received the amount of 
meaney named in the note from » as 
did also Henderson’s receipt, and Win- 
ter’s recited that he had received the 


essington Springs’ State wank. 
F. 3. Pool, secretary and treasurer 


Standard Cattle Corporation, testified | 
in Dacember, 1923, he was at Omaha | 


119, 1924, 
| “Standard 


%| when the company had not procured re- 


|in 7avor of plaintiff against both Klep- 


poration was to apply the money on the 
existing notes and mortgages which he 
owed. | 
It is undisputed that Pool on behalf 
of Standard Cattle Corporation trans- 
mitted the note along with others to 
plaintiff for discount and that plaintiff | 
transmitted to Wessington Springs’ State 
Bank on Jan. 14, 1924, a check or draft 
for $49,608.25 in payment for loans enuv- | 
merated in a memorandum enclosed, | 
among which enumerated notes was that | 
of Kleppin. With the draft was a letter 
to Wessington Springs’ State Bank stat- 
ing that the funds were to be made avail- 
able to Standard Cattle Corporation upon 
it furnishing abstracts of chattel mort- 
gages securing each note, showing the 
mortgages to be first liens against the 
property described in the mortgages. 


Full Value Said to 


Be Given for Note 


Pool testified that the draft was given 
to him Vessey, cashier of Wessing- 
ton Springs’ State Bank prior to Jan. 
and was by him endorsed 

attle Corporation, by: F. E. 
Pool, Sec. Treas.” and deposited by him 
in Farmers Savings Bank in Wessingtcn 
Springs to the account of Standard Cat- 
tle Corporation. He testified that Klep- 
pin never got any of the money and that 
the reason for this was that releases of 
existing mortgages on Kleppin’s prop- 
erty had never been received and so the 
money had not been applied in paymert 
of the notes secured by those mortgages. 
_ The record does not disclose why Wess- 
ington Springs’ State Bank delivered the 
draft to Standard Cattle Corporation 





leases of the existing mortgages on 
Kleppin’s property. But at all event: 
the draft, which included remittances 
for the amount of Kleppin’s note, was 
delivered to Standard Cattle Corpora- 
tion, a party to whom Kleppin himself 
testified the money to be received from 
plaintiff for his note was to be paid 
for him. 

It seems clear from the undisputed 
evidence in the case that plaintiff pur- 
chased the Kleppin note and paid full 
value for it, and that this payment was 
made to Standard Cattle Corroration 
which was the agent of Kleppin to re- 
ceive such payment (2 C. J. 447), and the 
Kleppin note when negotiated to plain- 
tiff was endorsed by Standard Cattle 
Corporation by an officer duly author- 
ized to make such endorsement. Findings 
and judgment should therefore have been 








pin and Standard Cattle Corporation for 
the amount due on the Kleppin note, 


Costs Are Denied 
Appellant in Suit 


The judgment and order appealed 
from are affirmed as to Losing, | inrichs, 
Bessey, Henderson and Winter, anc re- 
versed as to defendan:s Kleppin and 
Standard Cattle Corpora'’»n on the 





there had a talk with F. W. Clark, 
r of plaintiff bank, in regard to | 
paper Standard Cattle Corporation | 


cause of action ow the Kleppin note, ard 
the cause is remanded for further pro- 
ceedings in conformity’ to this opinion. 
Defendan‘s Losing, Hinrichs, Bessey, 


x * 
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{City Upheld In Use of Funds (Claims in Patent 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts ! | To Build and Maintain Airpor t | For Cabinet Are 


Provision of Constitution Authorizing Issue of Bonds for ] 
Plots Ciba tear ects: ce Ruled Allowable 


Carriers—Livestock—Inadequate loading facilities— < il 

Where the bullboard connecting a loading platform with the floor ofa car 
being loaded with livestock was of insufficient width and strength under the 
yeni of crowding cattle and hogs, so that some of the hogs fell through 
(hd were lost, the railroad company was liable for the loss, since a railroad 
company, as a common carrier of livestock, 1s required to maintain loading 
facilities, which it invites and requires shippers to use, in a reasonably safe 
condition for the purposes intended. s 

St. Louis-San Franciseo Railway Co. v. Slade; Okla, Sup. Ct., No. 19717, 
Sept. % 1930. ' : 


Carriers—Livestock shipment—Liability of initial carrier—Demand by, shipper 
on initial_carrier for proof that loss did not occur on its line—Sufficiency of 
demand— % ; 

A letter from the shipper of livestock to the initial carrier stating that it 
had a claim for damages to a shipment of cattle and hogs injured while in 
transit and that “if upon investigation of this matter, you desire to take the 


position that the damage herein complained of, did not occur while the ship- | 


ment was being transmitted, by your company, you will make your proof of 
same to the claimant” was sufficient to require the initial:carrier to prove that 
the damage did not occur on-its line, under an Oklahoma statute, in order to 
avoid liability on the ground that the shipment was in good condition when 
delivered to-eonnecting carrier. y 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. v. Slade; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19717, 
Sept. 9, 1930. s 


Carriers—Livestock—Shipment of hogs in cholera-infected cars—Sufficiency of 
evi ee 

Evidence that hogs were not sick with cholera when delivered to a railroad 
company; that there was no cholera in the vicinity from which they came, or 
in the vicinity in which they were unloaded at the time they were unloaded; 
that the car in which they were shipped had contained other hogs and had 
not been cleaned before the shipment was made; and that soon after they 
were unloaded cholera developed, was sufficient to sustain a verdict for the 
shipper against the railroad company for loss of hogs on the theory that the 
cars in which the hogs were shipped were cholera infected. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. v. Slade; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19717, 
Sept. 9, 1930. 


Carriers—Livestock—Liability of initial carriers Pallere to prove delivery in 
good condition to connecting carrier on demand therefor— 

An initial carrier who fails to prove that the shipment was in good condition 
when delivered to a connecting carrier, on demand for such proof under an Okla- 
homa statute, is liable for the damages, whether they occurred on ‘its line or 
the line of the connecting carrier. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. v. Slade; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19717, 
Sept. 9, 1930. 


Chattel mortgages—Validity—Dairy cows—Oral agreement for sale of mort- 
gaged cows and substitution of other suitable cows— 

An oral agreement between the parties to a chattel mortgage on a herd of 
dairy cows which permitted the mortgagor to sell any of the mortgaged cows 
which should become useless for dairy purposes on the substitution for such 
cow of another suitable dairy cow in order to maintain the herd at the original 
number and quality, did not invalidate the mortgage. 

Ruth v. Cox; Ore. Sup. Ct., No. 1486, Sept. 9, 1930. 


| Creditor’s suits—Mortgagor’s interest in chattels—Rights of mortgagor’s judg- 
; ment creditor— 


A Judgment creditor of a chattel mortgagor could reach the mortgagor’s 
beneficial interest in the property covered by the mortgage by a creditor’s suit, 
although the greater portion,of the amount due the creditor was for services 
performed to the date of the mortgage. 


Ruth v. Cox; Ore. Sup. Ct., No. 1486, Sept. 9, 1930. 


Indians—Lands—Railroad grants—Railroad’s contract permitting milling com- 
pany to use portion of right-of-way—Validity— 

A railroad company to whom a right-of-way through the Indian territory was 
granted by an act of Congress, which provided that no portion of the right-of- 
way should be sold or leased by the company, could not permit a milling com- 
pany to use a portion of the right-of-way for milling purposes for a nominal 
consideration and a contract which attempted to grant such right was void. 

The United States v. Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co. et al.; 
D.C. W. Okla., No. 1014-E, Sept. 8, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Contract of the insurer—Merger of agent’s oral 
agreement in written application— 

Where the application for a life insurance policy and the receipt given the 
applicant on his payment of the premium provided that the insurance should 
take effect upon the approval of the application at the home office of the com- 
pany, the beneficiary, on the death of the applicant before the issuance of the 
policy, could not recover on the theory that the insurance company, through its 
general agent, entered into a temporary contract with the applicant to insure 
his life until the approval of the application, by reason of the statement of the 
agent on receipt of the amount of the premium that the insurance took effect at 
such time, since conversations and oral agreements between the parties were 
merged in the application. 

Field v. Missouri State Life Insurance Company; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4940. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Issuance of policy different from that described in 
application—Validity where not delivered during applicant’s lifetime— 

Where the application was for a policy with an annual premium of $22.82 
and provided that “if the first premium is not paid in cash at the time the appli- 
cation is made or if a policy different from the one described in the application 
is issued, the insurance shall not take effect until the first payment thereon has 
actually been paid to and accepted by the company, or its duly authorized agent, 
and the policy delivered to and accepted by me during my lifetime and good 
health,” a policy issued by the company on the receipt of the premium of $22.82 
which required the payment of an annual premium of $45.30 and which was 
never delivered to the applicant, did not take/effect, since the policy issued was 
different from the one described in the application. 


Field v. Missouri State Life Insurance Co.; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4940. 


Vendor and purchaser—Destruction of buildings by fire before conveyance by 
vendor—Rights of parties— 

Where buildings in the possession of a purchaser under a contract providing 
for the payment of the purchase price in installments and for the conveyance 
of the land and buildings on the payment of the purchase price in full, were de- 
stroyed by fire through no fault of either party, the vendor could not retain or 
recover any part of the purchase money, since he was unable to perform his part 
of the contract by conveying the buildings, but he could recover from the pur- 
cane fair rental value of the property during the period of the purchaser’s 
occupation. 


Dunham et al. v. MceReady; Maine Sup. Ct., No. 1307, Sept. 17, 19380. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal. and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Aeronautics—Airports—Municipal airports—Establishment in public park—Use 
of public funds— 

A city in Oklahoma could use the proceeds of a bond issue for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an airport in a public park under a provision of the 
constitution ne the issue of bonds for “public utility” purposes.— 
Schmoldt v. Oklahoma City (Okla. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2250, Sept. 22, 1930. 


\ pe ibd 
Bills and notes—Rights and liabilities on endorsement—Notice to endorsee of 
failure of consideration—Sufficiency of evidence— 

In an action on notes secured by mortgages on livestock, which were executed 
to a credit corporation with the understanding that the makers were to receive 
the proceeds of the loans on the rediscount of the notes by a bank and the remit- 
‘tance of the proceeds by the bank to the corporation, and which were endorsed 
by the corporation and transmitted for rediscount to the bank but were used 
by the bank as collateral security for capital stock loaned under instructions 
from the corporation to use “any eligible paper you have from this corporation” 
for such purpose, the evidence was sufficient to sustain a finding that the bank 
had notice that the makers had not received the money on their notes.—Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Omaha, Nebr., v. Losing et al. (S. Dak, Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2250, Sept. 22, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Change of material— 
It would not involve invention to reproduce in sheet metal a record cabinet 


made of wood, but only an unobvious change in such reproduction is patentable. 
—Ex parte Rand. (Pat. O. Bd, Apyls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2250, Sept. 22, 1930. 


Patents—Index or record cabinet claims allowed— 

Patent 1774237 to Rand for Index or Record Cabinets and the Like, claims 2 
and 16 of application allowed; claim 17 refused.—Ex parte Rand. (Pat. O. Bd. 
Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2250, Sept. 22, 1930. 


Henderson and Winters are entitled to 
costs on t' appeal, 

_ The brief on behalf of appellant is ro 
inadequately indexed as to have very 
greatly increased the work of the court 
in disposing of the case. -Jore than 80 
exhibits were introduced, and most of 
them referred to in the brie. on this ap- 
peal, and there is no index of exhibits 
whatever. Thes2 exhibits were not in- 
troduced cn the trial or referred to in 
the brief of appellant either in chrono- 
logical order or in numerial : jer. An 
index of exhibits should contain not 
only the number or letter designation of 


of what the exhibit is, for example, if 
exhibit is a letter the 


date. 


stract. 


owed the appellant on this appeal. 
POLLEY, 

concur. 
Burcu, J., not participating. 


index should r ' 
state by and to whom it is sent and its |who sojourn or pass through such towns 


The rules of this court require that 
a brief containing an abstract of the 
record must be accompanied by a com- 
plete index of the contents of such ab- 
For failure of appellant to com- 
ly with this rule no gosts will be al- 


apne and CAMPBELL, JJ, 
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State of Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. 


* J. H. SCHMOLDT 


é v. 
City OF OKLAHOMA ET AL, 
Oklahoma Supreme Court 
No. 21459. 
Appeal from the District Court of Okla- 
homa County. 
EUGENE JORDAN, for plaintiff in error; 

M. W. McKeEnzigz, for defendants in 
| error. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 9, 1930 ¢ 

SWINDALL, J.—This is an appeal from 
an order and judgment of the District 
Court of Oklahoma County, Oklahoma, 
denying plaintiff's application for a 
temporary injunction, and also from the 
judgment of said court, whereby plain- 
tiff in error who was plaintiff below, 
was denied relief in the way of a per- 
|manent injunction, and in the cancella- 
tion of certain bonds voted by a ma- 
jority of the qualified property owners 
and..taxpaying voters of Oklahoma 
City, at an election held on July 30, 
1929. 

Certain issues relating to this bond 
election were decided by this court in 
Ruth v. Oklahoma City, 287 Pac. 406, 
which it is not necessary to further 
discuss in this opinion. 

The parties, plaintiff in error and de- 
fendant in error, sustain the same posi- 
tion in this appeal as they did in the 
trial court, and will hereafter be re- 
ferred to as plaintiff and defendant. 

In this action the plaintiff makes only 
one contention, as follows: 

“Funds arising from an indebtedness 
authorized to be created under the pro- 
lvisions of section 27, article 10, of the 
|Constitution for public utility purposes, 
to be owned exclusively by the munici- 
pality, specifically a public park, may 
not be expended in equipping a munici- 
pally-owned aviation airport.” 

The defendant contends, among other 
things, : 

“That a public park is’ a_ public 
| utility within the meaning of the pro- 
visions of section 27, article 10 of the 
Constitution, and that any improvements, 
buildings or equipments thereon which 
are deemed to be to the best interest, 
welfare and happiness of the inhabitants 
of the municipality, may be construeted, 
and that this includes the power to lo- 
eate on said park an aviation airport 
with all necessary and proper equip- 
ments, buildings and appurtanances 
thereto.” 


Use of Park Funds for ° 
Airport Questioned 


The election was called and held to vote | 
on the issuance of bonds to provide| 








ing, maintainin 
property for pu parks with the priv 
ports with all necessary and proper‘equip- 
ment, buildings and appurtenances there- 
to, to be owned exclusively by the City 
of Oklahoma City, and _ to  pro- 
vide for levying and collecting an 
annual tax.in said city, for the payment 
of the interest on and the principal of 
said bonds at maturity. “ 
It is conceded that under the holdings 
of this court in the case of Barnes, 
Meyor et al. v. Hill, 23 Okla., 207, 99 
Pac. 927, that a public park is a “public 
utility” within the meaning of that term 
as used in section 27 of article 10 of the 
Constitution, and that an incorporated 
city may in the manner provided in said 
seation of the constitution issue bonds 
for ‘the purpose of constructing sidewalks 
around, walks and driveways through 
its public park, and for the paving 
of the streets surrounding the same. 
The same holding relative to a park be- 
ing a public utility within the mean- 
ing of the term as qsed in section 27 
of articlé 10 of the Constitution, was an- 
nounced in the City of Ardmore et al. 
v. State ex rel, Best, 24 Okla. 862, 104 
Pac. 913; and that a city may properly 


park in the manner provided for in said 
section. 7 


here is, whether or not aviation air- 
ports with all necessary and proper 
equipment, buildings and appurtanartices 
thereto, is a park improvement, and 
may be paid for out of funds derived 
from the sale of bonds issued and sold 
for the 
ment. In other words, is the using‘ of 
a portion of the funds derived from the 





sale of bonds voted to provide funds|, 


for acquiring, owning, maintaining and 
beautifying real property for public 
park purposes, an inconsistent use of 
the property for public park purposes? 


Meaning of ‘Public Utility’ 
Considered in Prior. Case 


It is a matter of public knowledge, 
that the erection of museums, art 
galleries, zoological and botanical gar- 
dens, conservatories, auditoriums, ve- 
terans’ memorial halls, tennis courts, 
swimming pools, and~the like in public 
parks, is common and that their estab- 
lishment has not been regarded as .a 
diversion from legitimate park uses, but, 
on the contrary, such buildings have 
been generally recognized as ancillary to 
the complete enjoyment by the public of 
the property set apart for their benefit. 
Slavick v. Hamilton, 257 Pac. 60; State 
ex rel, Minner v. Dodge City, 123 Kan. 
316, 255 Pac. 387, and cases there cited. 

It appears to us, that the public would 
receive much more pleasure, recreation, 
amusement and, benefit by being per- 
mitted to attend a musical or other edu- 
cational prognam rendered by radio or 
otherwise, in a conservatory or veterans’ 
jhall, in a public park, where those who 
are not financially able to patronize a 
play house, where an admission fee is 
charged, and that the public would enjoy 
an airplane exhibition to see an air- 
plane glide gently to the earth and take 
to the air again as gracefully as an eagle 
in its flight, and ponder over the won- 
derful accomplishments of the airplane, 
which appears to be yet in its infancy, 
than they would strolling through a zoo- 
logical garden viewing the reptiles, fowls 
and animals, a 

The object of municipalities maintain- 
ing public parks, at a large expense, is 


ibit b ief +, to furnish pleasure, recreation and edu- 
he. eas Dat pine 2 ete er cational benefit to the inhabitants of the 


town or city and visitors and travelers 


and cities. 

The term “public utility” as used in 
section 27 of article 10 of the Constitu- 
tion, was before this court for conatruc- 
tion in the case of State ex rel. Edwards 
v. Millar, Mayor, et al., 21 Okla., 448, 
96 Pac. 747, and there held that ‘sewers 
|are “public utilities” within the mean- 
ing of the term as used in the Constitu- 
tion, following Valley City Salt Company 
v. Brown, 7 W. Va. 191,94 which the 


‘ 


| Upheld Cities’ Rights 


funds for the purpose of acquiring, own-| States passing upon this question, it 
and beautifying per to be settled by the courts of last | 


ilege of locating thereon aviation air-7upon this proposition, that a city may 


vote bonds for the improvement of such!sively by a city to accommodate -public 


urposé of public park improve-|its public park, and for the paving of 


Permit Expenditure 


term “public utility” is construed as be- 
ing synonymous with “public use.” 

In the case of Dysart vy) City of St. 
Louis, 11 S. W. (2d) 1045, the Supreme 
Court of Missouri said: 

“The expenditure of public funds for 
an airport~is for a public use within 
constitutional limitations to such uses.” 

In the body of the opinion, the court 
uses this language: | 
_ The question of whether the acquisi- 
tion and control of a municipal airport 
is a public purpose within the purview 
of the constitutional principle hereto- 
fore adverted to is obviously a new one. 
The courts which have had occasion to 
consider it have, however, answered in 
the affirmative.” / 

Courts of Other States 

“(Wichita v. Clapp, supra; State ex 
rel. Loncoln v. Johnson, — Neb. —, 
220 N. W. 273; State ex rel. Hile v. 
Cleveland, 26 Ohio App. 265, 160 N. E. 
241; and no court of last resort, so 
far as we are advised, has ever held 
the contrary. Not. only that, but the 
governmental nature of the function 
involved is given tacit recognition in 
numerous recent statutory enactments, '! 
both State and Federal: Ga. Laws 1927, 
p.- 779; Kan, Rev. Stat. 1923, 3-110; 
Conn, Pub. Acts 1925, chap. 249; Mass. 
Laws 1922, chap. 534, par. 57; Mont. 
Laws 1927, chap. 20; Ohio Gen. Code, 
15-3677; Pa. Act No. 328 of 1925 (Pa. 
Stat. Supp. 1928, 460 C-1 to 460 C-3); 
Act 254 of the 69th. Congress (the 
Federal Air Act U.S. C. title 49, 171 
et seq.).) We have no doubt as to! 
the soundness of the view which ob- 
tains.” 

The issue here presented was very re- 
cently passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Nebraska in State 
ex rel, City of Lincoln v. Johnson, State | 
Auditor, 220 N. W. (Rep.) 273, where it 
was held that: 

“An equipped municipal aviation field 
is both a “public service property” and 
a “public utility” wit:in the meaning’ of 
the Lincoln Home Rule Charter and the 
establishment of such a field is a gov- 
ernmental purpose for which bonds may 
be voted and taxes levied and collected.” 

Also the Supreme Court of the State 
of Kansas in City of Wichita v. Clapp 
et al., 125 Kan. 100, 263 Pac. 12, held: 

“The devotion of a reasonable, portion 
of a public park airport (aviation 
field), for recreati and other attend- 
ant purposes, comes within the proper | 
and legitimate uses for which public | 
parks are created.” 

Under the authorities from our sister 


esort in the States that have passed 





use a portion of its park as an airport 
or aviation field. 


Funds Provided 
For Specific Purpose 


Of course, the funds derived from 
the sale of the bonds involved in this 
action must be used for the purposes 
designated, and 
hangers, or buildings as may be con- 
structed, must be ancillary to the com- 
plete enjoyment by the public of the 

roperty set apart for their benefit, 

ut, in the present day, we feel that 
it would be doing’ violence to the Con- 
stitution to restrict the uses for which 
the bond funds might be used to lessen 
the purposes for which they were used 
in constructing and maintaining a park 
20 years ago. 

What was enjoyment to the public 
then is enjoyment to the public now, 
but there have been numerous amuse- 
ments brought about by the advance- 
ment”of science and art which did not 


then exist, and since this court held| 


20 years ago that a convention hall to 
be owned, controlled and used exclu- 


gatherings of the people of a city, and 
for such other public uses as may be 


So the only issue for us to determine | designated by the mayor and city coun-! 


cil is a “public utility,” and that an 
incorporated city may in the manner 
provided in section 27 of article 10 of 
the Constitution issue bonds for the 
purpose of constructing side walks 
around, walks and driveways through 


streets surrounding the same, then it 
has the unquestionable right at this 


derived from the sale of its bonds in 
this case for the purpose of construct- 
ing a landing field and hangers for air- 
planes, or installing radios in its public 
buildings, which would certainly add to 
the pleasure and amusement of the 
public, as much or more as would using 
the driveways and sidewalks. 


. fF ‘ 


such landing fields,! 


time to use a portion of the funds} 


Complaint has been made that mu-J)- 


Inventive Novelty Is Found 
In Structural Features; 
Item Substituting Material 
Rejected 


“\ 


, _EX PARTE JAMeEs H. RAND Jr. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1145. 

Patent No. 1774237 was issued Aug. 26, 
1930,-to JAMES H. RAN® Jr., for index 
or record cabinets and the like on ap- 
plication filed July 6, 1922, Serial No. 
573145. Opinion dated Jan. 31, 1930. 

BarTON A. BEAN JR., for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and SKINNER and THURBER, Examiners 
in Chief. 


Qpinion of the Board 


This is an appeal from the section of 
the primary examiner in finally-rejecting 
claims 2, 16 and 17. Claim 16 is repre- 
sentative and is as follows: 

16. A ‘sectional cabinet, having an inter- 
mediate section, comprising a sheet metal 
member formed with upwardly extending 
side walls at the side edges, inwardly ex- 
tending flanges at the upper edges of said@ 
side walls, and downwardly extending por- 
tions forming inner side walls at the in- 
ner edges of said flanges, the lower edges 
of said downwardly extending portions be- 
ing secured to said member, and the cen- 
tral portion of said member between said 
inner side walls being offset below the 
marginal portions thereof at the sides. 

The references relied upon are: Rand, 
1429628, Sept. 19, 1922; Smith, 129688, : 
July 28, 1872. 


Cabinets Compared 

This application relates to a sectional 
cabinet and it is unnecessary to discuss 
the construction in detail. It is sufficient 
to state, we believe, that essentially the 
question before us is the conversion of 
the sectional cabinet disclosed in the pat- 
ent to Smith into a sheet metal one. Ap- 
pellant contends that the structure dis- 
closed in appellant’s patent, and which 
is made of sheet metal, is so different 
that it does not suggest the modifica- 
tion of the structure of Smith in the 
manner called for by the claims on ap- 
peal. It was common knowledge, how- 
ever, at the time\this application was 
filed that sheet metal furniture was be- 
ing substituted in many jnstances for 
wooden. It is our view, therefore, that 
it would not involve invention to repro- 
duce the structure of Smith in sheet 
metal. ’ A 

In making such a reproduction we c 
sider that one of the obvious ways of 
doing it would be to make the side walls 
of hollow sheet metal construction in 
order to afford strength, and, as-far as 
possible, imitate the construction shown 
in the patent. It is to be noted, however, 
that in Smith the horizontal intermediate 
member is not placed lower than the side 
walls in order to afford an interlocking 
engagement with the section beneath. In 
the patent the side walls themselves have 
been cut away in order to produce the 
Anterfitting connection. 


Novel Changes Allowed 


Claims 2 and 16 specify that. the 

bottom wall or central member is off- 
set or depressed between the side walls. 
We consider this in@lves an unobvious™ 
change over the structure of Smith. 
Chim 17 does not include the offsetting 
of the bottom wall and in our opinion 
involves little more than broadly imi- 
me the structure of Smith in sheet 
metal in an obvious way. 
We do not consider that it would in-: 
volve invention in using the sheet metal 
to employ an integral piece for the bot- 
tom and side walls and bend the side 
portions in the manner called for by 
this claim. ; 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed as to claims 2 and 16 and is af- 
firmed as to claim 17. 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2865 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No, 2866. Ernest Wildhaber v. William F. 
Zimmerman. Appeal from the Board of 
|; Appeals. Interference No. 56482, Worm 
making process, 

No. 2867. Vick Chemical Co, v. Thomas 
Kerfoot & Co., Ltd. Appeal from the Com- 
missioner of Patents. Opposition No, 9427. 
Trade mark for inhalent. 


Illinois Ruling Prescribes 
Distribution for Penalties 





nicipalities are mortgaging the homes 
of the inhabitants of the city for 25 
years by permitting excessive bond is- 
sues. It was the evident purpose of 
the framers of the Constitution that, only 
property owning tax paying electors 
should have the right to vote bonds for 
the purpdse of purchasing or erecting 
public utilities to keep the bonded indebt- 
edness under the control of a majority of 
the property tax paying electors, and 
while it may be true that excessive bond 
issues are voted in some municipalities, 
this is a matter over which we do not 
have control. 


Findings of Trial \ 
Court Affirmed 


If a bond issue is proposed that is 
excessive, or which is not desired, then 
a majority of the property owning tax 

ayers who are, also, qualified electors 
in the municipality, may prevent the 
issuance of such bonds by going to the 

olls at the time and place fixed for 
holding the election, and voting against 
such issue, and if the tax paying elec- 
tors of a city do not desire to exercise 
the right guaranteed to them by. the 
Constittuion to express their views in 
favor of or against such bond issue, it 
is not for us to take on their burdens 
by saying that they are being excessively 
taxed to carry on the public utilities and 
other public affairs of the city. On the 
other hand, 

“Where it is shown that funds derived 





State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Sept. 20. 

The 25 per cent penalty required to bé 

collected by the county collector on the 

redemption of lands forfeited to the 

State for nonpayment of taxes should 

be distributed to the various municipal- 

ities entitled to the tax, the Attorney ry 

General of Illinois has ruled. The pen- 

alty should not be paid into the county 
funds, the opinion ruled. 


for which they were voted, it would be 
our duty, when called upon, to see that 
the funds voted by the property tax- 
paying electors were not used for pure 
poses for which they were not voted.. 
Further than this, the judicial branch of 
the Government should not interfere with 
the will of the qualified tax paying elec- 
tors as expypssed by a majority vote, in 
carrying on their governmental func- 
tions, in a way and manner authorized 
by law, so long as they keep within the 
constitutional requirements. and limita- 
tions. 

The only question for us to determine 
is whether or not the City of Oklahoma 
City has a right to use any portion of the 
funds derived from the sale of the bonds 
voted to purchase or maintain a park, in 
constructing a landing field for airplanes, 
and as said before, if a city may use a 
portion of such funds for building side- 





from the sale of bonds about to be is- 
sued will. be devoted to unlawful pur- 
poses, and where it_is further shown that 
said funds may not properly be applied 
to the purposes for which they were 
voted, the issuance of the bonds will be 
enjoined.” Town of Afton et al. v. Gill, 
67 Okla. 36. 

So, in this case, if the issue for our 
determination was, that the funds de- 


rived from the sale of bonds about to 


be issued will be devoted to unlawful 


pospoetss or that said funds were not 
eing properly applied to the purposes) sent. 


walks around, walks and driveways 
through its park for the amusement of 
the public, we see no good reason for 
holding the city cannot expend a part of 
its funds in maintaining an airport for 
the pleasure and amusement of the pub- 
lic. After a careful examination of the 
foregoing authorities, we are of the opin- 
ion that the findings and judgment of 
the trial court are correct and should be 
‘and they hereby are affirmed. 

Mason, C. J., Hunt, RILEY, Hern 
CULLISON, and ANDREWS, JJ., concur, 

LESTER, 





V. ©. Jy and CLARK, J., dise 4: 
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Allowance Permitted for Sums Paid to Injured 
Workmen by Self-insurer and Not for 
Amount Set Aside for Protection 


Denver, Colo.—Where the taxpayer 
elected to become a self insurer under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
it was not entitled to deduct the entire 
reserve set up for that purpose in com- 
puting its Federal income tax, the Cir- 
cuit Court for the Tenth Circuit has 
held. 

The deduction in such a case is the 
sums paid to injured workmen and not 
the amount set aside for their protection, 
the opinion ruled. 





SPRING CANYON COAL COMPANY 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
=, Nos. 256, 257. 
Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 
JOHN ENRIETO (CHARLES D. HAMEL, 
Lioyp ANDERSON and Messrs. HAMEL 
& DoyLe on the brief) for petitioner; 
Morton PoE FISHER (G. A. YOUNG- 
QUIST, 
Sewa.t Key, C. M. CHAREST and 4. S. 
FRANKLIN on the brief) for respond- 
ent. 


. 


Before CoTTERAL, PHILLIPS and McDEr- | 


MOTT, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 5, 1930 

McDermott, Circuit Judge, delivered 
the opinion of the court.—The Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of Utah re- 
requires certain employers to pay certain 
compensation to injured employes. To 
secure the employes in such compensa- 
tion, the statute gives an employer the 
option to (1) insure itself against liabil- 
ity to its employes either in the State in- 
surance fund, or a private insurance com- 
pany, or (2) “By furnishing annually to 
the Commission satisfactory proof of fi- 
nancial ability to pay direct the compen- 
sation in the amount and manner and 
when due as provided for in this Act. In 
the latter case, the Commission may in 
its discretion require the deposit of ac- 
ceptable security, indemnity or bond to 
secure the payment of compensation lia- 
bilities as they are incurred.” 

The petitioner “elected to become a 
self insurer” about July 1, 1919; the 
commission approved but required a $50,- 
000 security bond as a guaranty of: its 
ability to respond to its obligations under 
the law. At the same time, apparently, 
thy ypetitioner established the fund here- 
after referred to. On Nov. 19, 1920, the 
Industrial Commission issued its special 
order directed to petitioner, reciting that 
the petitioner had previously been au- 
thorized “to pay compensation * * * 
Virect to its employes and become what is 
known as a self-insurer”; that it had 
been directed “to set up reserves for the 
purpose of such payments in an amount 
equal to the premiums that would be paid 
if said company were insured in The 
State Insurance Fund”; that coal-mining 
was a hazardous business and the com- 
mission desired to protect injured em- 
ployes; it was therefore ordered that 
the petitioner “set aside an amount of 
money equal to that which would be re- 
quired as premiums from said company 
were it insured with The State Insurance 
Fund, said amount to be used for the 
payment of compensation, medical and 
other benefits of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and for such incidental 
expenses as may be necessary for the 
proper administration and carrying out 
of such requirements; and * * * [that it] 
* * * continue to set up such reserve un- 
til the further action of this Commission 
ome modifying or annulling this Or- 

er.” 


Question Is Whether 
Fund Is Deductible 


‘ 


2 ’ The petitioner established a ‘Welfare 


or Compengation Insurance Fund” and 
together with two other employers “em- 
ployed one F. D. Brown * * * to assume 
charge of all administrative duties” in 
connection with such funds. Brown did 
not intermingle the funds of his three 
employers, but did set up a separate office 
and organization; periodically he ren- 
dered a statement to his employers of the 
amounts required to be set aside; the 
employers gave him checks therefor, and 
*petitioner’s checks were deposited in a 
separate bank account denominated “The 
Spring Canyon Welfare Fund.” 

From this fund, Brown paid claims of 
employes and expenses of administration, 
and nothing else. Earnings accruing to 
the fund were added thereto. Dur- 
ing the years in question, the additions 
to the fund exceeded the disbursements. 
The petitioner carried the balance in the 
fund as an asset, offset by a charge to 
reserve for insurance. During the years 
1920 and 1921, when invested capital 
was a factor in computing taxes, the re- 
spondent included the balance in the fund 
as a part of the invested capital of peti- 
tioner. 

Neither the income of the petitioner, 
nor its right to deduct payménts made 
out of the fund, is in dispute. The ques- 
tion is whether the petitioner is entitled 
to deduct all sums paid into this reserve 
fund, without regard to the amount of 

@iiabilities, incurred or paid, to its em- 
ployes. The years involved are 1920, 
1921 and 1922. 


Employer Said to Have 
ene fit of Accruals 


Deductions from income may~not be 
made unless authorized by the statute. 
The petitioner claims the right to make 

. this deduction under section 234 (a) (1), 
Revenue Act 1918 (40 Stat. 1057) and 
the corresponding section in the Act of 
1921 (42 Stat. 227). That subsection 
reads in part: 

That in computing the net-income of a 
corporation subject to the tax imposed by 
— 230 there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions: 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade er_busi- 
ness. * * * 

The briefs of the parties are devoted 
largely to the question of whether the 
fund is held in trust, and if so, whether 
it is revocable. These questions need not 
be determined, While the primary pur- 
pose of the fund is to secure employes in 
their compensation, p.yments from the 
fund discharge legal obligations of the 
employer, And while the employer may 
not revoke the trust as long as obliga- 
tions to employes are outstanding, any 
excess in the fund at the end of 1920 is 
available to pay legal obligations of the 
employer incurred or due in 1921. So, 
at all times, the »mployer has the bene- 
fit of the accruals to the fund, in that 

+ accruals are available to pay, its 
&. obligations. It is argued that the 

petitioner has the right to treat pay- 


if. 


Assistant Attorney General,: 








for Fund Used 


ments into the fund as expenses, and in| 


event it later revoked the arrangement, | 


to then charge itself as income ,with any 
balance repossessed; that is to say, the 
petitioner desires to select the taxable 
year into which this income shall be 
charged. The same general argument! 
‘was made, without success, in Corliss v. | 
Bowers, 281 U. S. 376. 


Authority Cited Limits ) 


Allowance for Reserves 

There is another reason. Taxation is 
a practical matter, and form must give 

ay to substance. In Eisner v. Ma&vomber, 
252 U. S. 189, 211, and Bowers v. Ker-| 
baugh-Empire Co., 271'U. S. 170, it was 
held that “in determining what consti- 
tutes income, substance rather than form 
is to be given controlling weight.” The 
same rule should apply to “expenses”; 
and in truth and substance the sums set! 
aside by the petitioner were not “ex- 
penses” of the business. They were sums 
“set aside” as required by the commis- 
sion, arid were in fact reserves against 
contingent losses. » 

The order of the commission twice | 
speaks’ of them as such; the. petitioner: 
j carried the fund on its books as an asset, | 
| offsetting it by “a corresponding amount 
reflected as a reserve for Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance.” True, it was 
more than a bookkeeping entry; it was} 
an actual reserve, akin to that required 
of insurance companies, but nevertheless 
a reserve. It is significant that the re- 
serves of insurance companies are de- 
ductible by virtue of a separate sub- 
section which does not extend to mining 
companies. “Reserves to cover con- 
tingent liabilities * * * are not allow- 
able as deductions.” Lucas v. American 


v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422. 

The precise question came before the 
Board of Tax Appeals in May, 1925. Ap- 
peal of Pan American Hide Co., 1 B. T. 
A. 1249. The Board held that such pay- 
ments were not deductible as an expense, ' 
saying: 

“The taxpayer also urges that it is im- 
proper to discriminate between one who 
pays premiums to an insurer and one who 
bears his own risk. The difference is one 
of fact; in the one case ‘the expense of 
premiums is paid or incurred and in the 
other it is not. The discrimination, if 
such it be, is self-imposed. Since the 
statute does not permit a taxpayer to 
| deduct as an expense an amount. which} 
j he fears he may some day be called upon | 
|to spend, there can be~no sanction for | 
such a deduction.” 


Only Payments for 


Injuries Deductible 

To the same effect, see, In re Thomp- 
son Scenic Ry. Co., 2 B. T. A. 664; Id., 
9 B. T. A. 1203; In re Greenville Coal Co., 
|3 B. T. A, 1223, It thus appears that at! 
least since May, 1925, the commissioner 
and the board have uniformly held that 


equivalent to premiums it might have, 
but did not, expend. Congress has reen- 
jacted section 234 since, without change} 
in this regard, thereby recognizing and 
|adopting the established practice. Luck- 
enbach S. S. Co. v. United States, 280 
U. S. 173; United States v. Jackson, 280 
U. S. 183; National Lead Co. v. United 
tates, 252 U. S. 140; United States v.| 
| Anderson, 269 U. S. 422, 439. 
| Petitioner cites later decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals which it contends | 
are inconsistent with the dectsions above} 
set out. Without reviewing them or ex-| 
pressing an opinion thereon, we need only | 
say that the present case is not analo- 
gous to a trust set up by an employer to 
assist employes in sickness or old age,| 


neither is it governed by Portland Cre- 
mation Association v; Commissioner (9 
C. C. A.) 31 F. (2d) 843, where a ceme- 
tery corporation, in consideration of the 
purchase of a lot, agreed to pay a por- 
tion of the price into a perpetual mainte- 
; nance fund. 

; The whole object of self-insurance is to | 





a self-insurer may not deduct an amount | . : 
fo fractional part of a year, in the case | 
| 0 
| 


where he is under no obligation so to do; || 





avoid the expense of insurance premi- 
ums. If the petitioner had elected to in-! 
sure its risks in the State fund or a pri-: 
vate company, it would have expended the, 
premium and shifted the risk; instead, it 
retained the risk and kept the premium. 
Having elected not to expend the pre- 
mium, it cannot charge a corresponding 
sum as an “expense.” The “expenses” 
incurred and deductible were the sums 
paid its injured workmen, and not the 
amounts set aside for their protection; 
the petitioner is not entitled to deduct as| 
an expense a sum of money which it 
might have expended for insurance per- 
;miums, but did not. 

The petition to review is denied. 


‘Decision Bars Tax 
On Airplane Fuel 





New Jersey Gasoline Levy Is| 
Adjudged Inapplicable 





State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Sept. 20. 
{ Fuel used by airplanes is not subject 
| to the New Jersey gasoline tax of 2 cents 
a gallon, Deputy Attorney General 
George M. Eichler has advised Commis- 
sioner Hoffman of the State Motor Vehicle 
Doparimente The ruling follows in full 

ext: “=~ 

“Chapter 334, Laws of 1927 and its 
supplement known as Chapter 193, Laws 
of 1928, commonly known as the Gaso- 
line Tax Laws, do not contemplate the 
imposition of a tax on fuels purchased 
for airplane use.” 

The 1927 act cited in the opinion, which 
provides for a 2 cents per gallon tax on 
gasoline used by motor vehicles, defines 
the term “motor vehicle” as follows: 

“The term ‘motor vehicle’ shall include 
any vehicle propell-d or drawn along any 
public road by any power other than 
muscular, and motor boats or any any 
boat or scow propelled wholly or in part 
from power derived from a _ gasoline 
engine, except road rollers, street sprin- 
klers, fire engines or fire department ap- 
p. ratus, police patrol wagons, ambulances 
owned by municipal police, motor ve- 
hicles of the United States Government, 
auto busses, commonly called jitneys, 
which now pay a municipal or franchise 
tax on their gross receipts, agricultural | 
tractors, and such vehicles as run only| 
on rail or tracks.” . 

Chapter 193, laws of 1928, is an act 
supplemer.ting the original legislation as 
to the method of collecting the tax. 
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Deductions—Reserve for self insurance—Only payments made therefrom de- 


ductible— 


Where the taxpaying company elected to become a self insurer under 


the 


State workmen’s compensation act and set up a reserve therefor, it was Shot 


entitled to deduct the entire reserve, but only the 
Spring Canyon Coal Co. v. Cafmmissioner. 


Sept. 22, 1930. 


pees made therefrom.— © 


(C..C. 10.)—V U. S. Daily, 2251, 





Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisior§ were announced Sept. 20. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent an the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





California Officer States Added Corporation May Be Re- 


Separate Return Required of Firm 


Joining Affiliated Group in Tax Year 


quired to Make Report Covering Own Operations 


State of California: Sacramento, Sept. 20. 
Where a new corporation commences -ness in 1929 and made a consolidated re- 


business as a member of.a consolidated|turn in 1930 has paid its tax for 1930.| 


group during the tax year, it may be re-|The business done by this group in 1930 


Attorney General of California, U. 
Webb has ruled. 


‘quired to submit a separate return cover- | furnishes the basis for the tax to be paid 
ing its own operations for that year, the! by it in 1931. 


The franchise tax is payable in ad-|pay a tax for the months of that year 


vance, the opinion explained. Therefore |during which it was in business. 


Upon 


the tax on the consolidated income for|commencing business it pays the mini- 
1929 is for 1930, and the tax on the,mum tax of $25 as provided in section 13. 


consolidated income for 1930 is for 1931, 
but if the new company commenced busi- 
ness on July 1, 1930, neither of these 
payments. would cover it for the period 
July 1, 1980 to the close of that year, the 
Attorney General pointed out. 


wiped out by losses sustained by other 


;ness shall be adjusted, and upon the same | 
—The net income of one member of a return its tax for the second taxable year | 
jconsolidated group may not be. offset or| Shall be based. 


That section further provides that within 
two months and 15 days after the close 
of its (fractional) taxable year it shall 
file a return on the basis of which its tax 
for the year in which it commenced busi- 


From the foregoing it would appear 


members of the group, the opinion ruled,;that the clear intent of the act is that 


explaining that. the statute and not the;such a corporation should be required to} 
Code Co., 280 U. S. 445; United States; State constitution makes provisiofi for}make a return upon the basis of which 


consolidated returns. 

The opinion follows in full text: 

I have your letter of Aug. 30, relative 
to the method of determining the tax of 
a corporation for the fractional part of 
a year, where such corporation joins with 
other corporations in making a consoli- 
dated return. In this connection you 
refer to our Opinion No. 7176 on the saifie 
subject. 


Intent of Act 
Is Considered 


\ 


the tax for the fractional taxable year 
may be determined. For the second tax- 
able year the consolidated return may be 
used as the basis for determining the tax. 

For the reasons indicated herein it is 
my opinion that unless the consolidated 
return is so prepared that you can ac- 
curately determine from it what tax is 
due from the new corporation you have 
the right to demand a return from it of 
its own operations for the fractional tax- 
able year and to compute the tax ac- 
cordingly without reference to the affili- 


In Opinion No. 7176 we expressed the| ated relationship. 


view that by reason of the provisions of 
section 14 of the Bank and Corporation 
Franchise Tax Act (Stats. 1929, p. 19) 
a bank or corporation which is_a member 


‘of an affiliated group for only a factional 


part of a taxable year may join in a con- 
solidated return covering that year. Its 


‘income for that part of the year during 


which it was a member of the affiliated 
group must be included in the consoli- 
dated return, and upon the basis of that 
return the tax is assessed for the year 
in which the return is filed, as that is the 
“taxable year.” 

_As you point out, this leaves the prac- 
tical problem of determining the tax for 


a new corporation. 

The provisions of the act do not seem 
expressly to provide for such a situa- 
tion, but by taking the act as a whole 
and applying its provisions to this par- 
ticular problem there would appear to be 
but one way of carrying out the intent 
of the ad¢t. 

An affiliated group -which was in busi- 





Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 










A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3384 was published in previous 
issues. The summary of appeals filed 
subsequently follows: 

No. 3385. Mrs. Frederick W. Hinkle v. 
United States. Antiques—Compliance with 
regulations. A statement on an invoice, 
covering artistic antiquities, that the mer- 
chandise was purchased from a person 
whose surname only was given, without any 
address or other means of identification, 
held insufficient to comply with the regula- 
tions promulgated under paragraph 1708, 
Tariff Act of 1922 (art. 423, Customs Reg- 
ulations 1923, as amended in T. D. 42299) 
is claimed sufficient under the same regula- 
tions. Appeal from Treasury Decision 44171. 

No. 3386. Hawley v. Letzerich et al. v. 
United States. Commercial designation— 
Conflicting testimony. In an appeal from 
a case holding that contradictory testimony 
of trade experts argues against the exist- 
ence of a definite, uniform and general com- 
mercial understanding 6f the term “paper 
stock,” and of the chief use of wiping 
rags, at and prior to the passage of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, the appellants contend 
that in arriving at the intent of Congress 
the trade name and chief use of this type 
of rag at and prior to the passage of the 
act should prevail over the trade name and 
chief use at the time of importation. Ap- 
peal from Treasury Decision No. 44172. 


| Calenda 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Oct. 18, 14 and 15 was printed 
in the issue of Sept. 15. Following is 


the calendar from those dates to Oct.%20, 
inclusive: 








Oct, 16 


Simon Ackerman, Inc. 
Amalgamated Sugar Co. 
R. G. Berry. 

Clark Dressing Co. 

T. K. Cory Estate. 

Ellay Co. 

Addie H. Finkbine, 

E.-C, Finkbine. 

Florence S, Finkbine. 

Florence S, Finkbine. 

H. M. Finkbine. 

Robert H. Finkbine. 

Emilie B. Grigsby. 

Robert L. Hauge. 

Brooke Temple Henry. 

E, Rewland Hill. 

Manuet Realty & Securities Corp. 

Lucie McMillan. 

Merrill Silk Co, 

H. E, Millard. 

Niagara Clothing Co. 

39815, Northern Produce Co. 

42386, Clinton L. Nourse. 

38934, Joseph Pearson. 

39675, Frank L. Place. 

33947, T. H. Potter. 

Pratt, Read & Co. 
88874, Reynolds Model Homes, Inc, 
88875, John E. Reynolds. 
39104, River Excursion Co, 
39851, George P. Sacks. 
38861, Sall Mountain Corp. 
89625, San Carlos Milling Co., Ltd. 
38970, H. Sheldon Mfg, Co, 

. $9391, I, N.Smith, 


39288, 
39186, 
42396, 
39566, 
39625, 
39130, 
42415, 
42413, 
34016, 
42414, 
42397, 
42411, 
39011, 
39195, 
39030, 
39337, 
39725, 
45993, 
39232, 
39305, 
39131, 


! 
! 


The concluding portion of your letter 
seems to indicate the possibility that by 
the filing of consolidated returns the net 
income of one member of the group may 
be offset or wiped out by losses sustained 


net income other than the minimum tax. 


Federal Practice 
May Not Apply 


If such a result follows from pro- 
visions of the statute, would it not to 
that extent be void as being contrary to 
the provisions of section 16 of Article 
XIII. of the constitution? That section 
provides that every bank and business 
corporation subject to be taxed pursuant 
to subdivision (d) of section 14 of Article 


measured by its net income. 


turns and certainly no provision whereby 
the net income of one corporation may be 
offset by the losses of another corpora- 
tion. 

It has never been quite clear to me just 
what the legislature intended to ac- 
complish by the provisions of the stat- 


jute relating to consolidated returns, but 


so much seems clear that the legislature 
could not by any provisions relating 
thereto change the express terms of the 
consolidation or, in effect, remit any tax 
therein provided for. 

Some commentators on our statute 
(California Tax Laws of 1929, by Mce- 
Laren & Butler, p. 185, et seq.) seem to 
have adopted the theory that in respect 
to consolidated returns the Federal prac- 
tice pursuant to section 141 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928 should be followed. This 
loses sight of the fact that our statute 
must conform to our constitution and 
that the Federal practice cannot, ex- 
pressly or by implication, be incorpo- 
rated into the statute if by doing so the 
express provisions of the constitution 
would be violated. 

Sp far as I can ascertain, our statute 
does not, expressly or otherwise, at- 
tempt to authorize any procedure which 
would result in effecting net income of 
one corporation by losses of an affiliated 
company, due to a consolidated return. 
It seems by the writers above mentioned 
to be conceded that section 14 authorized 
such a practice, but I see nothing in that 
section nor in section 26 which justifies 
such a conclusion. 

_ In view of the importance of this ques- 
tion in connection with the administra- 
tion of the act, I will be glad to have 
you advise me fully as to the present 
practice in this regard and to give me 





r of the Board of Tax Appeals 





the benefit of your views thereon. 





42416, Dorothy F. Soeurs, 
39145, C. D. Spiker. 


39374, 39376, 39377, Abraham, Joseph and | 


Judah Sultan, 
39679, Wade Zinc Co. 
89455, Alma S. Witting. 
Oct. 20 


Arco Construction Co., Ine. 
Arctic Ice Mch. Co. 
Bannard Furniture Co, 
Samuel Bell Sons. 
I. N. Burmgn, 
Arthur L, Cameron. 
Clinchfield Securities Co, 
Commercial Garage Co, 
Edwin T, Embrey. 
Feldman Bros, Co. 
Felmous Holding Co. 
Fifty-Three West 72d St., Inc., et al, 
Gideon Anderson Co. 
Christian Girl, 
Leonard S. Hentz. 
Trust of Chas. E. Johnson. 
Knoxville Sand & Lime. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Estate of Ernest LaPlace. 
Henry M. Leland. 
Wilfred C. Leland. 
Ernest E. Lloyd. 
Charles H. Mentzinger. 
41026, Mobile Light & R. R. Co. 
Moore Bread Co, 
N. Y. Life Ins, Co. 
, Nistle, Frank P. 

Angus Park. 
40086, Jas. T. Patterson, 
41047, Reliance Investment Co. 
41582, J. J. Ross. 
40553, Securities Co. 
40927 \Alexander Seiden. 
48580, ry C. Soule. - 
40461, Southwestern Investment Co., Inc. 
40508, Towers & Sullivan Mig. Co. 


oe 


If, however, on July 1, | 
S.'1930, a new corporation commences busi- | 
| ness as a member ofthe group, it must| 


by other members of the group, with the| 
result that_no tax would be paid on such | 


XIII shall pay a tax according to or| 


- There is no provision in the constitu-| 
jtion for the making of consolidated re- 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 










Variety of Subjects Covered 
In Federal Study of Marine Life 





Information Obtained Given to Public Through Four 
Series of Publications 


Topic IV: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


The present series deals 


By Lewis Radcliffe : 


HE Bureau is concerned with the 
wise husbandry of our fishery re- 
sources. This includes the collec- 

tion of biological and statistical data 
to reveal the condition and trend of 
our important fisheries; the develop- 
ment of the science of aquiculture as 
a means of improving fish-cultural 
practices and the development of water 
farming as a commercial enterprise; 
the propagation and distribution of 
food and game fishes to replerish the 
natural supply; and the conduct of 
economic and technological studies to 
assure the wise use of our fishery har- 
vests and the unutilized wealth of the 
sea. ~ 

As the Bureau’s work includes stud- 

ies of life in the sea as well as inland 
‘waters, studies not only of fish but 
shellfish, marine plants and mammals; 
studies in oceanography, limnology, 
fish pathology, as well <s_ fisheries 
biology and the direct application of 
these scientific studies to the hus- 
bandry of fishery resources its bio- 
logical researches are of wide range. 
This is also true of its economic studies 
which include’ fishery statistics, mar- 
keting, methods of merchandising and 
| distribution, as well as fisheries tech- 
nological investigations.’ In the last 
mentioned field basic studies have been 
made in net preservation, canning, 
salting and in the use of by-products, 
and the waste products of the sea. The 
Bureau’s publications are therefore of 


wide scope. 
| * * * 


PUBLISHED reports on special inves- 
tigations not only contain facts, a 
knowledge and understanding of which 
lie at the root of rational conservation 
of the aquatic résources of the State, 
but they often contain specific recom- 
mendations for new legislation and 
practical criticism of that in force. 
These suggestions are often enacted 
into law and sometimes induce com- 
plete changes in the methods of ad- 
ministering important fisheries. While 
the Bureau is without administrative 
or executive control of the fisheries of 
the several States, it is clothed with 
the authority for administration and 
enforcement of the fisheries laws of 
Alaska, and for the protection of fur 
seals, sea lions and walruses wher- 
ever Federal jurisidction is exercised. 
The publitations of*the Bureau of 
Fisheries consists of four series as 
follows: 

1. The Annual Report Series, consist- 
ing of the annual report of the Com- 
missioner, more detailed reports of 
the work of the several divisions of the 
Bureau, and various other papers on 
different branches of the work, fis 
cultural, economics, etc. 

2. The Annual Bulletin Series which 
consists of scientific papers and mis- 
cellaneous subjects of a more techni- 
cal nature than those included in the 
Annual Report. 


' 


ventors and attorneys. 


Assessment on Product 
For Poultry Food Upheld 


sold for use in the preparation of poul- | 


enumerated manufactured article. The| 
importers contended that the merchan- 





Hearings Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


The Board of Tax Appeals announces 
that hearings will be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., Sept. 29, and 30, in Wichita, Kans., 
on Oct. 6, and in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
on Oct. 13. Each hearing will be con- 
ducted by W. C. Lansdon, as Division No, 
8 of the Board. The Kansas City session 
will be held in the Kansas City Athletic 
Club, and those in Wichita and Oklahoma 
Gity willbe held in the district court 
rooms of the Federal buildings of the re- 
spective cities. Following are the cases 
listed to be called: 

Kansas City, Mo. 

10100, H. R. Ennis, Real Estate and In- 
| vestment Co. 

12609, Park National Bank. 

20074, 27095, Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co, 

22006, Springfield Packing Co. 

40493, Roby Realty Co. 

36255, William Hewitt (motion). ~ 

Sept. 30. 

36087, T. F. Sanford. 

Wichita, Kans. 

42106, First National Bank in Wichita 
(motion). 

16418, The Humphrey Investment Co. 

30504, 27104, Humphrey Investment Co. 

34242, Gus V. Winston. 

34507, Frank W. Denton. 

34509, O. M. Coulter. 

34510, W. S. Mitchell. 

89349, Gus V. Winston. 

39350, Frank W. Denton. 

39351, O. M. Coulter. 

42233, Mrs. M. S. Mitchell. 

Estate Harriet M. Bryant. 
Estate S. B. Amidon. ~ 
38744, W. M. Ferguson. 

E. E, Boyle. 

J. W. Craig. 

H. Kaufman. 

22489, W. A. Stout. 

22390, Henry Rosenthal. 

28710, Vickers Petroleum Co. 

33058, J. A. Vickers, 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

13887, Roy Schultz. 

20567, F. S. Randolph. 

22021, 22022, 26259, 42184, Milby & Dow 
Coal & Mining Co. 

29722, John C. Keys. 

29994, American Brick & Tile Corp, 

29273, Mrs. Ella J. Williams. 

29274, Mrs. Olive R. Pope. 

82841, Charles Harvard, 

19773, Dorothy-Bill Mining Co. 

30962, Hailey-Ola Coal Co. 

13158, Frank G. Warden. 

32596, Severs Hotel Co. 

36756, Frank G. Warden. 

38993, W. B. Nation. 

28396, 31018, 43134, H. B. Folk. 





~ 18662, 


| 
| 22480, 


ers, 


1 

been cooked in a tank until the 
~ New York, Sept. 20—Overruling a should have been classified for tariff 
protest of G. W. Sheldon & Company,| Purposes as waste, 
the United States Customs Court finds | 1457, Act of 1922, or as a raw or un- 
that merchandise, invoiced as “unground| Manufactured article, under paragraph 
pure liver meal,” eventually ground and 1459, Act of 1922, 

Judge Young wrote the opinion, af- 
try food products, was properly assessed | firming the collector’s assessment at 20 
at 20 per cent ad valorem, under para-|per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 
graph 1459, Tariff Act of 1922, as a non-| 1459. (Protest 357798-G-20922-28.) 


| Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce | 


3. Economic circulars, consisting of 
brief advance reports of investigations 
to be more elaborately treated in sub- 
sequent papers, or information of in- 
terest to special localities or on spe- 
cial industries or for which a tempo- 


frary need exists. 


4. Statistical Bulletin Series which 
give in tabular form annual statistics 
by geographical sections, showing per- 
sons engaged, investment, products, 
and- value of our fisheries; monthly 
landings at certain ports; annual pro- 
duction of canned, cured, packaged and 
frozen fish and shellfish; and the pro- 
duction of marine animal oils and 
meals, and other by-products of the 


fisheries. 


* * * 


THE present series of documents, now 

numbering nearly 1,100, contains 
many publications of note, cdntributed 
by specialists in their respective fields, 
which are in reality standard books of 
reference on the subject. Included in 
this list are such papers as the Man- 
ual of Fish Culture; The Preservation 
of Fishery Products for Food; Deep- 
Sea Explorations: A General Descrip- 


tion of the Steamer “Albatross,” 
and her appliances and methods; 
Otter-trawl Fishery; The American 


Lobster: A Study of its Habits and 
Development; The Embryology of the 
Sea Bass; The Commercial Sponges 
and the Sponge Fisheries; Physical 
Oceanography, Plankton and Fishes of 
the Gulf of Maine (3 papers); Check 
List of the Fishes and Fishlike Verte- 
brates of North and Middle America; 


and many others including the results | 


of exploration in Yorto Rico, Hawaiian 
Islands, Samoa, and the Philippines. 


At the present time the Bureau is 


the principal contributor to the litera- 
ture on the development of oyster 
farming, experimental fish culture, 
fisheries technology and fisheries sta- 
tistics, 

‘The various publications of the Bu- 
reau are all distributed in pamphlet 
form as separates, with a limited edi- 
tion of the Report and Bulletin Series 
in bound volumes. Free distribution of 
the Bureau’s publications has been dis- 
continued. The only exceptions are in- 
stitutions and specialists collaborating 
or exchanging with the Bureau and 
State and foreign fishery officials. 
Documents issued in the Bureau’s ex- 
ploitation and propaganda work, to- 
gether with the Commissioner’s Annual 
Report, will be supplied free-as hereto- 
fore. Applications for publications not 
available for free distribution should 
be addressed to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., who will sup- 
ply them at the prices quoted in the list 
of publications. 

The special publications, that ,is, 
Economic Circulars and Statistical 
Bulletins, are for special distribution 
to industries, individuals or localities 
interested, without cost. 


In the next series of articles on “Communications: Publications and Records” 
to appear in the issue of Sept. 23, Thomas E. Robertson, Commissioner, United 
States Patent Office, will discuss the various means utilized by the agency to 
make public information on patents granted and other data of interest to in- 
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New Books Received « 
Library of Congress 

List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. os 
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. A 

Schubert, Paul. Come on, ®exas, by. o ok 

| decorations by Arthur Hawkins. Bi ee: 

| phy of the battleship Texas. 244 p., i la 
N. Y., J. Cape & H, Smith, 1930. 30-19875 


Stewart, Rolland Maclaren. Teaching agri- 
cultural vocations; a manual for teachers 
| in preparation and in service, by . . « 
| and Arthur Kendall Getman, 2d ed. (Books 
on education, ed. by A. K. Getman and ~ 
C. E. Ladd.) 377 p., illu. N. ¥, J. 
Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-20154 ) 
Villiers, Alan J. By way’ of Cape Horn, 
y.. . illustrate? with photographs taken. 
by Ronald Gregory Walker and the au- 
thor. 227 p. London, G. Bles, 1930. 
30-19983 
Wailer, Edward Harry Mansfield. Church 
union in South India; the story of the 
negotiations. 96 p. New York and 
Toronto, The Macmillan company, 1929. 
f 30-19973 
Wood, George Clayton. . . . Our environ- 
ment, how we use and control it, by 
+. + and Harry A, Carpenter. (Modern 
science series for junior high schools, ed. 


by J. M. Glass. book iii.) 104, 31 Pp, 
| illus. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1930. 
: . 7 80-19871 





Baptist young people’s union of America. 
... The young people’s meeting, prepared 
by the -Baptist young people’s union of 
America, for the meetings section of the 
Commission plan. (Life enrichment se- 
ries.) 108 p. Phil., The American Bap- 
tist publication society, 1930. 30-19846 

Bierderwolf, William Edward. Illustrations 
from art. (Biederwolf’s illustrations. 
vol. ii.) 178 p. N. Y¥., R. R. Smith, 1930. 

30-19844 

Canada. Dept. of the interior. Dominion 
lands administration. . . . Regulations 
for the disposal of coal mining rights. 
The property of the crown. Printed im 
1930, superseding, with amendments, Reg~ 
ulations printed in 1929. 14 p, illuss 
Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer, 1930. 


30-12 
Crawford, Claude. Learning a new lone 
guage, by ... and Edna Mable Leitzell, 


introduction’ by Lester B. Rogers. 
242 p. Los Angeles, Calif., C, C. Coates 
ford, 1930. 3830-19961. 


Govetisuane Books 
and. Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given.__ 

List of Publications Relating to Insular 
Possessions, Guam, Porto Rico, Philip- 
pines, Samoa, Virgin Islands—Price List 
32, 18th Edition. Free at Superintendent 
of, Documents. (26-26353) 

| Establishment and Operation of Depart- 
ment of Commerce Intermediate Landing 
Fields—Aeronautics Bulletin No. 11, 
Aeronautics Branch, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Free, 30-26948 

Corps of Engineers, The Railway Battal- 
ion—Training Regulations No. 445-25, 
War Department. Price, 10 cents. 

Air Traffic Rules (Extract from Air Com- 
merce Regulations)—Aeronautics Bulle- 
tin No. 15. Aeronautics Branch, United 
States Department of Commerce. Free, 

30-26949 


State Books and 
Publications 








Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- . 
partment in the State given below. 
Kentucky—Acts of the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, Frank- 
fort, 1930. 
New York—The New York State Parks, 
Conservation Department, Albany, 1930. 
Tennessee—Study Outline for use with sta- 
tistical bulletin on Tennessee, Economic 
and Social, Division of University. Exten- 
sion, C. E. Allred, Head, Department of 
. Agricultural Economics, Knoxville, 1930, 
Ohio—*Pictorial Ohio,” the Ohio State. 
Archaeological and Historical Society and 
the State Department of Education, Co- 
lumbus, 1930. j 
Marylamd—aAnnual Report of the State 
Board of Health of Maryland, Annapolis, 
1930 


Utah—Report of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Utah, Elmer E.. Corfman, 
President, Salt Lake City, 1929. — 

Virginia—*“The Negro in Charlottesville and 
Albemarle County,” an Exploratory Study 
by Majorie Felice Irwin, B. A, R. Ny 
University of Virginia, 1929. oF 












Protected by Patents Nos. 1,633,73% 
1,639,335. Reissue No. 17,567. 
Other patents pending. 


PROBAK’S TWO-BLADE TEST 


Probak originated and patented butterfly 
channeling in 17% heavier, duo-tempered steel. 


Probak abolished edge distortion—introduced the 


straight-edge principle to the double-edge safety. , 
Shaving results are amazing. Buy a package of 


Probaks and use two blades. Get the best shaves 
you ever had—or get your money back. 
Guaranteed by F 
PROBAK CORPORATION’ 
ion of 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR 


656 First Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Also, Toronto + London « Paris * Milam < Rio de Janeiro 
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860 Report Showed 50,000 
- Policies, as Compared’ to 
~ 98,804,354 Contracts in 
~ Current Operation 


State of Ohio: 


% 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 20. 


An increase im business and assets of 
ife insurance companies authorized in 
New York Sta is announced by the 
Acting Superintendent of Insurance, 

mas F, Behan, based upon the results 
of life insurance operations in the State 
in 1929. The volume of the Insurance 
Department’s report covering this class 
of business, however, will not be off the 
press for several weeks. An authorized 
summary of the statistics to be shown 
in the volume follows in full text: ; 

_ The present volume when issued will 
contain abstracts and tabulations from 
the audited statements of 18 life com- 
panies of New York, 27 of other States)" 
‘and four United States branches of Cana-|Given a7 Letter 
dian companies, a total of 49; as also’ Hon, GC. S. Younger, Superintendent of 
abstracts of 12 New York pension funds }Iyurance, Columbus, Ohie. 
and retirement systems. Dear sir” This will acknowledge the 





of more than one class of 


lic Sept. 17. 


Superintendent of Insurance, 


Ta capital structure in which a minority 
class would have control. Mr. Bettman 
held, however, that since there was no 
statutory prohibition as to foreign com- 
panies, the license should not be with- 
eld. The opinion follows -in full text: 


Opinion on Question 





The State Superintendent of Insurance 
has no authority to refuse to admit a 
foreign casualty insurance company to 
transact business in Ohio solely on the 
ground that its capital stock is éomposed 
shares of 
which & minority class Khas sole voting} said insurance company’s affairs is vested 
power and control of the company. This! im one of such classes of shares, which r 0 
was the holding of Attorney General/ class constitutes a minority-of the aggre- | scale with funds in part derived from a 
Gilbert Bettman in an opinion made pub- 


The ruling was furnished to the State) <urance 
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Attorney General Says Lack of Statutory Prohibition Null- 
ifies Ruding, of Insurance Head as to 
Foreign Companies 





Columbus, Sept. 20. 


eign casualty insurance company into the 
State of Ohio for the purpose of trans- 
acting its appropriate business, where 
the corporate structure of such company 
provides for two classes or more than one 
class of shares, or where the control of 


ate number of shares of such company. 
Im the case of State v. Aetna Life In- 
Company, 69 O. S. 317, the ques- 


|< 


| ness in the State- which was not specifi- 
| Gally authorized by the laws of Ohio. 


| surance business sought to be transacted 
| by the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
| and further that the refusal of the right 
of a foreign insurance company to do 
| business in this State must rest on spe- 
| cifie statutory prohibition, or that the 





Ss 


Minority Control of Insuarance |New Jersey Bond 
Firm No Bar to Ohio License! [gsye 


| For More Roads 


‘Provides 





Largé Scale Construction 


Advocated by Chief High- 


way Engineer in State- 
ment to Voters 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 20. 
Modern road construction on a large 


bond issue is advocated by the Chief En- 
gineer of the State Highway Depart- 
ment, Jacob L. Bauer, as a meams of 


: S.| tion before the court was whether a for-| speeding travel, enhancing real estate 
Younger, who had stated that a domestic eign insutance company could be prohib- | values and relieving a measure of the 
company would not be permitted to have| ited from conducting an insurance busi- | present unemployment. 


Mr. Bauer’s statement declares in 


vided by the bonds, said Mr, Bauer, the 


| New Jersey highway system, as outlined | 


| by the Legislature, could be completed 
|in five or six years, thus enabling the 
|use of many of the roads years im ad- 


The life companies represented in New/|receipt of your communication in which; business which said insurance company | vance of the time of their completion of 


York carry close to 80 per cent of the|you ask my opinion as follows: 
business in force in the United States, 
and the combined 1929 results show 4/to whether or not a foreigm insurance com- 
substantial increase of new business over|pany may be admitted to Ohio to transact 
that of the year previous, as has been its appropriate business as a casualty in- 
the case each year for a decade. The|surance company, wherein the capital stock 
mew business of 1919 totaled less thanjof said company consists of 20,000 shares 
$7.000,000,000; for 1929, over $6,000,- of the par value of $10 each, of which 15,000 


shares are known as Class ‘A,’ nonvoting 
stock, amd 5,000 shares are known as Class 
‘B, voting stock. 

“The Class ‘B’ stock composed of $50,000 
worth of the capital stock would thus con- 
trol the $200,000 corporation. It is a pre- 
ferred stock in that respect at least, al- 
{though E am informed it is mot preferred 


A '. 


The combined assets of life companies 
represented in New York at the begin-| 
ning of 1930 totaled $15,015,941,517, an 
increase during 1929 of over $1,250,000,- 
000 dollars and nearly 100 per cent in- 
crease since 1922. - n as to dividends. 

Mortgage Loans Active Wie. scot abt 

About $12,000,000,000 of such assets|kind for 
are invested im mortgage loans and in|The question arises whether -we are obliged 
securities consisting of bonds and stocks,|to admit a company whose stock set-up we 
in nearly equal amounts. Mortgage| Would not permit in a domestic company of 
loans have continued active as for the|the same character. . 
past 10 years and at the end of 1929; The question upon which_ you desire 
exceeded the amount invested im bonds|my opinion is whether the Superintend- 
and stocks by about $377,500,000. The/ent of Insurance of Ohio is authorized to 
excess the year previous was $317,-|refuse to admit a foreign imsurance com- 
000,000. pany into the State of Ohio for the pur- 

The surplus and special funds  (in-| pose of transacting a casualty insurance 
eluding $26,100,000 capital), over all lia-|business for the reason that the capital 
bilities amount to $955,850,393, of which | stock of the company is composed of two 


taining a minority of the total number 
lof shares of such company, has the sole 
voting privileges and, therefore, the con- 
trol of the corporation. 


companies. 

The combined income for 1929 was 
$3,734,203,386 and the disbursements $2,- 
492,193,669. Of the last amount $1,764,-| 
$48,992 went to policyholders amd their! Sectiom 9560 of the General Code pro- 
beneficiaries. vides: 

As compared with 1928, the life com-| “No company, afsociatiom or partnership 
panies reporting to New York show in- organized under the laws of another State, 
creases for 1929 as follows: Im assets,|shall take risks or transact business of in- 


$1,292,278,417; liabilities, $1,258,997, | surance in this State, directly or indirectly, 
ae. ay unless possessed of the amount of actual 
169; income, $255,058,985; disbursements, ita) © required by similar euplas 


$289,666,118. = ° | formed under the provisions of this chapter, 
The aggregate number of policies injnor unless the capital stock of the company 

ee way 
force on Jan. 1, 1930, was: Ordinary,|is paid-up and invested as required by the 
23,946,418; industrial, 74,857,986; and the|!@ws of the State where it was organized, 
swhole amount of insurance in force: or- | and if a_live stock insurance company, until 


A “ it has deposited in such State or in this 
ee atte: industrial, $15,-| state, for the benefit of 


; |securities approved by the 
1860 Report Cited 


|partment of such State in an amount equal 

The first department report, issued in to one-fourth of its entire capital stock, 
1860, showed less than 50,000 policies for|,.. (hE company is ¢ mutual fire insur 
Jess than $142,000,000 carried by all com-| assets of 
Panies authorized in New York. 

When, after 60 years, the present| organization, invested as required by the 
marked advance in life insurance began|!*¥ of the State where the company was 
= 1920, th ¢ theomtend’ 4 jorganized. Such companies must also have 
= , the companies authorized 1M | vither premium notes of contingent liability 
New York were carrying 11,607,348 or-| of the amount required of 
dinary policies for $24,010,146,358, and| surance companies of this State, which con- 
40,150,494 industrial policies for $5,701,- | tingent liability may be either in writing 
93,249; totaling less than 52,000,000) or be expressed in the policies issued by 
policies and less than $30,000,000,000 of |the company.” 


insurance in force. a | Assurre ptions Made 
At the beginning of 1930 the companies | : 
represented in New York were carrying |48 tO Capital Stock 
23,946,418 ordinary policies for nearly| Since the contrary is not stated, I as- 
$70,000,000,000, and 74,857,936 industrial | sume that the capital stock of the corpo- 
total-|tation im question is entirely paid up and 


policies for over $15,000,000,000; 5 
Ing 98,804,354 policies and over $85,000, | that, umless the facts stated in your com- 
munication constitute a violation of the 


000,000 insurance in force. 7 : ; 
lee Wet. ‘Micke bulneee te th laws of Ohio, there is no other ground 
e state DusineSS in the\ypon which objection to the company’s 


past 10 years rose from an aggregate of| onpaging in business may be predicated 

ae eS. 3 predicated. 
9,859,663 policies for $5,473,026,588 to|] further assume, as stated in the briefs 
39,867,182 policies for $18,659,784,008. filed by counsel for the 


_ The leading position of life insurance | pany, that the amount of capital stock of 
in New York appears in the following |said company is equal to or greater than 
summary of old-line business in the|required by the laws of the State under 
State: jwhich said company was organized. 
Policies issued in 1929: Ordinary, 696, | Section 9524, General Code, is cited in 
489, for $2,278,170,163; group, 314, for|briefs of counsel as bearing on this ques- 
$577,717,725; industrial, 2,174,939, for|tion. I note, however, 
$713,685,296. sion refers exclusively to joint stock in- 
Policies in force in New York Jan. 1, S¥mance companies. I do not understand 
1930: Ordinary, 4,629,955, for $13,498,- that the corporate organization of said 
$51,587; group, 2,365, for $1,590,753,411; °°™Pamy brings it within the definition 
industrial, 15,234,862, for $3,570,679,010; °€ 2, Joint stock insurance company. A 
ain for the year 1929 in policies 912,958, | “areful examination of the general cor- 
in amount $1,583,814,023, poration and insurance laws of Ohio does 


Total premiums received in New York | 
@n these several classes in 1929 were 
$635,630,845; claims incurred, $185,413,-| 
290; claims paid, $184,670,049. 


Florida W ould Eliminate 


pertinent to the solution of the sole ques- 
tion involved in this opinion, as stated 
above. Particularly, I have not found 
lany statute which specifically or im- 
|pliedly prohibits the admission of a for- 





“I respectfully request your opinion as | 


$494,277,121 is held by New York State classes of shares, of which one ciass, con- | 


its policyholders, | 
insurance de- | 


it must have actual cash | 
s the amount of description re- | 
quired of such companies im this State, after | 


similar fire in- | 


insurance com- | 


that this provi- | 


not disclose any provisions which I deem | 


proposes to engage in in Qhio is obnox- 
ious to the clearly. expressed policy of 
the laws of Ohio. In the opinion, at page 
327, Judge Crew says: 

“It is said’ by the Supreme Court of Ili- 
|nois in People vy, the Fidelity and Casualty 
| Co., 153 Ill. 25: 
| there is no positive prohibitive statute, the 
| presumption, under the law of comity that 
| prevails between the States of the Union, 
|is that the State permits a corporation 
| organized in a sister State to do any act 
| authorized by its charter or the law under 
| which it is created, except when it is mani- 
| fest that such act is obnoxious to the policy 
| of the law of this State.” 

Again, in Colwell wv. Springs Co., 100 U. 





| of the foreign corporation in its limits * * * 

it must be expressed in some affirmative 
| way; it cannot be inferred from the fact 
| that its legislature has made no provision 
| for the formation of similar corporations,” 
| ete. 


Policy of the State 


| Cannot Be Inferred 

“The views thus expressed are in har- 
mony with our laws and in accord with the 
recognized policy of this State. As said in 


case, ‘it is not the policy of this State to 
repel or discourage solvent, reputable for- 
eign corporations from doing business 
within its borders, and the courts will not 
anxiously seek an excuse in the statutes to 
drive them out.’” # 

See Mannington et al. v. Railway Co., 

16 O. F. D. 580,183 Fed. 158, 8 0. L. D., 
| 484, citing State v. Aetna Life Insurance 
| Co., supra. 

Your communication does not state how 
| the company in question either indulges 
| or is likely to engage in any practices 
| which will violate the rights of the peo- 
| ple of Ohio who may take out policies in 

said company, nor can it be assumed that 
| the corporate structure of said. company, 
as outlined in your communication, will 
lead said company to transact its busi- 
mess in such a way that policyholders 
will not have their rights fully protected. 
| It do not think it could be stated that 
wrongful practices will inevitably be in- 
dulged in by reason of the fact that a 
majority of the shareholders control the 
|; company. If after such company is ad- 
mitted to the State of Ohio,it indulges 
}im practices detrimental to its policy- 
| holders in Ohio, the deposit of securities 
required by law with the State of Ohio 
| should under usual circumstances 
}ample to protect such wronged policy- 


Pany to discontinue doihg business in 
Ohio or the indulgence in wrongful or 
illegal practices. Ample authority is con- 
tained in the statutes of Ohio and the 
| decided cases of the State to control and 
| stop such practices, a citation of which I 
|; deem unnecessary for the purposes of 


| this opinion. As a matter of policy, it 


| 
| 


surance companies. should not be per- 
mitted to do business in Ohio if the con- 
trol of the company is vested in a minor- 
| ity or less than all the shareholders. 
| However, the question upon which you 
desire my opinion, and to which I con- 
fine myself, is whether, as a matter of 
law, the admission of a foreign insur- 
ance company with such a capital stock 
set-up may be admitted to do business 
in Ohio. 

Under the citation 
above, I am of the opinion that the 
superintendent of insurance is without 
authority to refuse to admit a foreign 
casualty insurance company to transact 


| of authorities 


| 
| 


its appropriate business in Ohio solely | 


on the ground that the capital stock of 
such foreign casualty insurance company 
is composed of more than one class of 
shares, of which classes of shares a mi- 
| nority class has the sole voting power 
and, therefore, the control of the com- 
Pany. 





Bond im Liquidation Suits Applications Received and Granted 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Sept. 20. 

The Attorney General, Fred H. Davis, | 
fintends to ask the next Florida Legisla- 
ture to amend the law in such a way as 
to allow suits to be brought by liqui- 
aators of insolvent banks without the 
requirement of furnishing a bond. He 
expressed the opinion in a recent letter! 
that the law should not require the liqui-' 
dator to give a bond. 

Under the present law, he said, a 
Surety company which pays a judgment 
secured by a preferred creditor against 
@ liquidator becomes subrogated to the 
rights of the judgment creditor and has 
the same claim against the liquidator 
that the judgment creditor would have 
against him. 


The Chicago Federation 
operating Station WCF'L at Chicago, on 
‘Sept. 19 was granted authority by the 


970 kilocycle channel to the 7 
channel. 
Chicago Tribune, 
frequency. 





applications of stations 





New Hamapshire Plans eet toe suiberity to. ime 
Fire Prevention Week nce. 


| 


The Commission at the same time an- | 
nounced decisions on other pending appli- 
cations, including a grant of authority 
to the National Broadcasting Company 
for the rebroadcasting of a program orig- 
ipating in the Bronx, N. Y., Zoo, as well 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Sept. 20. 
Fire Prevention Week will be observed 
officially in New Hampshire during the 
poried Oct. 5 to 11 asaresult of a proc- 
F ation issued by Governor Charles W. 

< » Tobey. 

me “All organizations seeking the promo- 
tion of the public welfare and every 
ividual who has the good of his com: | 
ity at heart will find in this occasion | 
opportunity for immediate and im- 

t endeavor,” said the Governor, 





as new applications as follows; 
Applications granted: 


WDBO, Orlando Brdestg. 
lando, f 
make changes in equipment, 


milliom, S, Dak. granted 
license to move main studio locally. 














of Labor, 


Federal Radio Commission to substitute 
its application for 50,000 watts power— 
the maximum—from assignment on the! 
20 kilocycle | studio locally.) 
Station WGN, operated by the | 
operates on the latter | 


The case will be heard along with other 


i 1S in the Middle 
|West for authority to imcrease power to 
three weeks | 


Co., Inc, Or- 
Fla., granted construction permit to 


KUSD, University of South Dakota, Ver- 


WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, 


Are Announced by Radio Commission 





Chicago Labor Station Seeking to Operate on 720 Kilo-| 
cycle Channel With Maximum Power 





Chicago, Ill, granted authority to amend 
application for 50 kw. power substitutin 
frequency 720 ke. for 970 ke. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, 
La., granted license on 1,310 ke, 50 watts, 
sharing with KTSL. (Construction permit 
authorized moving of transmitter and 


KGFI, Eagle Brdestg. Co.; Inc., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., granted license 1,500 ke., 250 
watts day and 100 watts night, unlimited 
time. 

KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.. granted license to cover 
construction permit 1,070 ke, 100 watts, 
hours 12:01 a, m. to local sunset. 

WOPI, Tadiophone Brdestg. Sta) WOTI, 
Inc., Bristol, Tenn., granted license to cover 
construction permit, 1,500 ke, 100 watts, 
unlimited time. 

KTAP, Alamo Brdestg. Co., Inc. San An- 
tonio, Tex., granted license for relocation 
of studio and transmitter, 1,420 ke., 100 
| w., unlimited time. 


| 





WEAO, Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio, granted license to cover construction 
permit, 570 ke, 750 w., shares with WK BN. 


WDAG, National Radio & Brdestg. Corp.., | 


Amarillo, Tex., granted modification of con- 


‘The rule is, that where | 


argument by counsel for defendant in this | 


be | 


holders until the superintendent of in- | 
surance has forced the offending com- |} 


. | 


iat bonds are not approved. He calcu- 


EPTEMBER 22, 1930 - 


It | favor of the proposed $100,000,000 bond | 
was held by the court that, contrary to} issue to be submitted to the voters in| Arkansas: 
| the contention of the then counsel for the | November, $65,000,000 of the money be- | 
State of Ohio, there was ample statutory | ing for highway improvements and $18,-| 
authority for the transaction of the in- | 000,000 for grade crossing eliminations. | 
With the funds which would be Pro- | 


lated that from 10 to 12 years would be | 
' required to complete the system with the 


money ordinarily available. 


Following is the full text of his state- | 


;} ment: 
Incomplete Highways Listed 


‘ The State Highway, Comnission 


is 


|mow engaged in planning and carrying) 


| 
| 


with the matter to be of first impor- 
tance. These are such matters as the 
new highway from Newark to Jersey 


permit a set-up of this| S. 55, it is Said: “If the policy of the State | City, the approaches to the new Fort 
a domestic insurance company.'!or Territory does not permit the business | Lee Bridge over the Hudson River, the 


| acquisition of right of way and the con- 
| struction of Route’ 21, which runs 
| through the City of Newark, parallel-| 
'ing the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
| the completion of the Black Horse Pike) 
|from Camden to Atlantic City. Such| 
| importance as inter-state bridges and | 
; tunnels are. 
| There ate many other important State 
|highway projects not yet completed. 
Some of these projects are Route 39, 
| running from the Delaware River just} 
north of Trenton easterly to the Bruns- 
wick Pike at or near Clarksville and 
thence southerly through Mercerville 
lto Yardville; Route 37, which will run 
| from Trenton through Yardville and 
| Allentown to Lakehurst and the shore; 
Route 40, running from Camden to 
Lakehurst and Manahawkin; Route 29, 
from Trenton up along the Delaware) 
River to Frenchtown; Routes 29 amd 12,) 
running: from Frenchtown easterly to| 
Somerville. There are also many other) 
routes and parts of routes of a similar 
nature throughout the State still un- 
completed. 
Bond Issue Advocated 


With the present financial setup of 
{the department it would not be possible 
{to start any great amount for the next! 

few years on anything excepting the 
projects which are of first importance| 
and the completion of the entire present 
program would probably be from 10 to} 
| 12 years away. The estimated imcome 








| 


| for construction purposes for 1931, on}, 


| the present financial basis, is about $19,- 
| 000,000, and in 1931 this sum would 
| be required on the major projects. 

On the other hand, if the bond issue 
is carried this Fall the moneys available 
for construction in 1931 would be in- 
creased by $18,000,000, thus making a/ 
lsum of $37,000,000 available for con- 


| 


struction work in that year. If the bond | Kansas: 


issue were carried and the moneys made 


| available a great many projects in the 


| at once, which otherwise would have to | 


wait for several years, It is calewlated 
that the entire present legislated system 


| five or six years. 

Out of the $100,000,000 of bond money 
to be voted on this Fall the State High-| 
way Commission could get $65,000,000 | 


which, according to the act, must be)” Bangor 


| spent on bridges, tunnels, viaducts, un-; 
derpasses and rights of way. The sum) 


and would be spent at the rate of $2,- 
000,000 a year for the State’s share of | 
| the cost of the elimination of railroad | 
grade crossings on highways other than | 
State highways. 

Roads Deemed Impetus to Growth 


The State of New Jersey has been, for 
many years, in the. forefront of the} 
States of the Union in the matter of! 
highway planning and construction, and | 
there can be no question but that our| 
highways have added tremendously to| 
the population and to the real estate and | 
other values in the State. If the bond | 
issue is approved results will be, without | 
doubt, a further impetus in the growth| 
of the State. Another matter which must | 
be kept in mind is that the State High- 


| 
| 





| 


assessment and could not, therefore 
ceed to build the roads without levying! 
, assessments which are, at this moment, 
objected to in municipalities. Also the 
unemployment situation would be greatly 
benefited without doubt by the approval 
| of the bond act, 

| ARR RRRR RTA ARRAS 
{Perteit,, extending completion date to Oct. 
| 15, 1930. 

WCBS, Harold L. Dewing & Chas. H. 
| Messter, Springfield, Ill,, granted maodifica- 
|tion of construction permit to change 
equipment from low to high level modula- 
j tion and extend completion date to Oct. 
| 30, 1930. | 
| WODA, Richard E. O'Dea, Paterson, N.| 
J., granted license, 1 kw, on 1,250 ke. This 
case was scheduled for hearing in October 
for violation of G. O, 78, Licensee now 
complies with rules, and renewal of license 
will be made at expiration of present pe- | 


riod, 

KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., granted 
authority to operate experimentally un- 
| limited hours, until Oct, 1, 

WBEC, M. H. Clarke. Rochester, N. Y.,| 
granted authority to operate 





making changes in equipment, 


Aeronautical Radio Inc,, Newark, N, 


Harrisburg, Pa., Camden County, 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, Springfield, Mo., 
son, Mo., Columbus, 


|Ind., granted construction permits for sta-| 
tions indicated; 3,082 ke, unlimited time; | 
16,510 ke. daylight; 278 ke, with maximum 
power f 15 watts, with itinerant aireraft 
lonly; power 400 watts. Al and AZ emis- 








{ground stations on Blue Chain, 


KGTI, Aeronautica] Radio Los 


Tex.; 


Inc., 


KGSE, Amarillo, 


‘ 





out a number of large projects which) 
have been considered by the Commis-| 
sion and also by others who are familiar’ 


| 
! 


matters as these are all of State-wide | Illinois 


State could be initiated and carried on _ Kentucky: 


of $18,000,000 of the bond issue ‘would | Maryland: 
form a grade crossing eliminatiom fund| Cumberland ..... Konya ca 


struction permit frequencies as _ follows: | 
3,070, 3,460, *5,540, 6,350, 278 Cmax. power) 
}15 watts) » wanlimited time; 8,015 day only, 


jand stations on Blue Chain- 


leations of G. O. 94. P 
|porary basis for period not to exceed 60 


|same a8 above 


J.,|munication from Brussels, Belgium to Mon- 

N. J.,|rovia, Capetown, Pernambuco, Manila, and 
Robert-|any other 
Ohio, Indianapolis, | licensed to communicate. 


struction permit, extending completion date | sion to communicate with aircraft and|Mass, granted license to cover construc- 
modification of | to Sept, 27, 1930. 

KFYR, Meyer Brdestg. Co., Bismarcla, N. y 
Dak., granted modification of construction | Angeles, Calif.; 


Population 


& 


| the 1980 enumeration. 
' 


of Sept. 18.) 




























might, perhaps, be well that foreign in-| could be completed on this basis within! Paducah ........ 


City 1930 * 1920 Number Pet. 
Alabama: é ; 
Mobile ....... . 68,277 60,777 | 7,500 12.3 
Montgomery .. 66,075 43,464 22,611 52.0 

Arizona: 
re 47,950 29,053 18,897 65.0 | 
TUOPER., s0-1's Secs $2,198 20,292 11,906 58.7 | 
PO SNARB SSk 6 Sls ses osteo cnens 4s S91MRO 28,870 2,559 8.9 | 
Little ROOK. -ceccoccsreisevicewecoeestess SL6TD 65,142 16,537 25.4 
California: 
Alameda . . eek 34,392 28,806 5,586 19.4 | 
Alhambra ....... 29,551 9,096 20,455 224.9 | 
Bakersfield... 26,179 18,638 7541 40.54 
Berkeley ...... 81,543 5A036 25,507 45.5 | 
FOUN osc, wdtes 52,558 45,086 7,472 16.6 | 
Glendale . 22. .e0.- 62,607 13,536 49,071 362.5 | 
Pasadena Kev wes 95,875 45,354 30,521 67.3 
Riverside ........ 30,654 19,341 11,313 58.5 | 
Sacramento .....+ 93,685 65,908 27,777 42.1 | 
San Bernardino .. 37,453 18,721 18,519 98.9 
i re 57,547 39,642 17,905 45.2 
Santa Ana ........ 30,166 15,485 14,681 94.8 | 
Santa Barbara ..., 33,544 19,441 14,103 12.5 
Santa Monica ........ 36,993 15,262 21,741 142.5 
Stockton ... 47,951 40,296 7,645 19.0 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs . 933,223 30,105 3,118 10.4 
Pueblo oe tee 50,102 43,050 7,052 16.4 
Connecticut 
Bristol © eecede cooess 28,402 20,620 7,782 87.7 
Meriden ss bles eee eseee 138,452 29,867 8,585 28.7 | 
New Britain ..... .. 68,095 59,816 8,779 14.8 | 
New London ..... ee 29,794 25,688 4,106 16.0 
Norwalk ......... 35,961 27,748 8,218 29.6 i 
Stamford . =. ..0e:. . 46,282 35,096 11,186 31.9 | 
Torringtom ...... . 126,122 20,623 5,499 26.7 | 
Florida: | 
Orlando 000 Ntesb 0 ee @wie cesecess! SIDED 9,282 18,041 194.4 } 
Pensacola =... eeesevsserese ee ceeecenrs. $31,059 31,035 524 1.7 | 
&, Petersibeaare ...:cccssevce oc cccccie.,.' S008 14,237 25,267 177.5 | 
West Palm Beach ........00 « seesceesses 26,613 8,659 17,954 207.3 | 
Georgia: ‘ 
Augusta eeccccceeee, 60,204 52,548 7,656 14.6 ! 
Columbus ae seeceess.: 48,122 31,125 11,997 38.5 | 
Macon ... . © ceomsicctics OR Ome 52,995 871 1.6 
Savannah wecegierees, $00,008 83,252 1,755 2.2 
Alton ..°. 30,142 24,682 5,460 oa ° 
Aurora .. 46,568 36,397 10,171 27.9 | 
Belleville . 28,308 24,823 3,485 14.0 
Berwyn = 47,005 14,150 32,855 232.2 
Bloomington ... 30,915 28,725 2,190 7.6 | 
CRUD oats bdies Lace 65,776 44,995 20.781 46.2 | 
Denville . cc .c0.be 36,646 33,776 2.870 8.5 
Decatur rrr ee th7,511 43,818 13,693 31.2 
Bast Bt. Reebwhe 2... cscisece 74,024 66,767 7.257 10.9 
Elgin .. z ‘ $5,912 8,458 30.8 
Evanston 2 61,766 3 24,532 65.9 
Galesburg or 28,702 3,83 4,686 20.4 
Granite City ....+... 25,127 s157 10,370 70.3 
FINE on one ws 0 e00e 41,753 38,442 3,311 8.6 
Maywood ...... 25,675 12,072 13,603 112.7 
Moline Fins um'eeeses 32,3380 30,734 1,596 5.2 | 
Oak Park ...... 63,819 39,858 23,961 60.1 | 
Quincy ... 2... 39,221 35,978 3,243 9.0 | 
Rockford ...... 85,831 65,651 20,180 30.7 | 
Rock Island .... 39,093 35,177 3,916 11.1 | 
Springfield ..... 11,857 59,183 12.674 21.4 , 
Waukegam ....cc.cees 33,434 19,226 14,208 73.9 | 
Indiana: i 
Anderson cee renees 39,788 29.767 10,021 33.7 
Fast Chicago .. 54,660 - 35,967 \ 18,693 52.0 
Elkhart ..... 33,195 24,277 8,918 36.7 | 
Hammond .. 64,523 36,004 28,519 79.2 ; 
Kokomo 32,680 30,067 2,613 8.7 
Lafayette ..... 26,195 22,486 3,709 16.5 
Michigan City ... 26,790 19,457 7,333 37.7 
Mishawaka a 28,628 15,195 13,433 88.4 
Muncie 2%... ceseeees 46,517 36,524 9,993 27.4 
New Albany . 25,825 22,992 2,833 12.3 | 
Richmond 32,561 26,765 5,796 21.7 | 
Terre Haute 62,543 66,083 — 3,540 —5.4 | 
wa: | 
DarlinwGea . oo icccsetdcdes@eesecocive: 8,739 24,057 2,662 1a 
Cedar Rapids .......s00:se ee ccecceersds 56,078 45,566 10,512 23.1 j 
GEG 3. oe die his sd ecraasides*e mle 006 0kees5 ae 24,151 1,589 - 6.6 | 
Counesl, MeBeMRs 6 os .csiccdn's we ctesiecis,: + Seiten 36,162 5,861 16.2 | 
Davenport ......... . 60,728 56,727 4,001 71 
TRNUOIRE one ss ves . 41,678 39,141 2,537 6.5 
Ottumwa 5 ees 28,07 4 23,003 5,071 22.0 
Sioux City ...... 19,212 71,227 7,985 11.2 
Waterloo saves 45,969 36,230 9,739 26.9 
Hutchinson ........ eeveee sowie 27,080 23,298 3,782 16.2 | 
TORING n\n 50 6 hesnrihsede> o aiane 64,005 50,022 13,983 28.0 |} 
| 
' 
Ashland 29,050 14,729 14,321 97.2 | 
Covington . 65,247 57,121 8,126 14.2 | 
Lexington 45,723 41,534 4,189 10.1 
Newport 29,740 29,817 423 1.4 } 
33,541 24,735 8,806 35.6 | 
Louisiana: 
Baton FROume oc. ccecsesss eee cocccecsces: S14 21,782 9,683 44.5 | 
MOOTOO. « o's s oe cenece oe ceccccesesss 26,002 12,675 13,327 105.1 } 
Shreveport peeve rwweccoccvees 10C0m 43,874 32,785 14.7 | 
iB in eciee ceted aia leeat medias cveee een 25,978 2,771 10.7 | 
TOIALOMR * a'e-hciec viet cenns's@ temared'esebsceds ee 81,791 3,157 9.9 ! 
Portland pneceere@ ee coccceesses, MOSAe 69,272 1,538 22] 
Cm eSoresacssis etree 29,837 7,876 26.4 
Hagerstown ....cecsenreee we ccesererss $00,008 28,064 2,797 10.0 
Massachusetts: } 
BIOPREOEE 6 os: 00j001sth29 om edecddsss 63,695 66,254 —2,559 —3.9 
fy Oe Pe Ar a ee ae 43,184 1,643 _3.8 
DRINGUEN, o'o% ogaddsdv ate siete anmetmes tas o. 43,981 36,214 7,767, 21.4 
VRE -@ sm co oes sGirses} 98 ume Seems ebensthss Gee 40,120 8,178 20.4 
Fitchburg ....65. liter steheaseechiaits, 40a 41,029 —357 —0.9 
| ear ee a come ; 48,687 53,884 —5,197 —9.6 
Holyoke ... ‘ wee 56,555 60,203 — 3,648 —6.1 
Lawrence .... ee 84,949 94,270 —9,321 —93.9 
Malden .. a 58,143 49,103 9,040 18.4 
Medford .. a 59,700 30,038 20,662 52.9 
Newton . oe 65,295 46,054 19,241 41.8 
Pittsfield ° 49,675 41,763 7,912 18.9 
Quincey .. 71965 47,876 24,089 50.3 
Revere ..... 35,705 28,828 6,882 23.9 
Salem ... Co cemccccesessss 4 28e 42,529 758 1.8 |} 
WEOMUOER ~ as bsare.a'e 100450041 6s ee gb ect css) RO 37,137 151 0.4 | 
[Coseftnued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


. Mex.; KGTJ, Las Vegas, Nev; 
Salt Lake City, Utah, granted con-| 


12,180 day only; 400 watts power;. Al and 
A2€mission to communicate with aircraft 
Frequencies 
other tham 65,540 are temporarily assigned 
until it is determined by Commission what 
changes shall be made in frequency allo- 


days. 
KGTL, Aeronautical Radio Inc.; KGTA, 
Kingman, Ariz., granted renewal of license 


W9XV, Ozark Radio Corp. of Carterville, 
Carterville, Mo., granted renewal of license 
frequency 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke, 100 watts; A3 emis- 
sion; 4 a. m. to 6a, m. amd 1:30 to 2:30 
.m, 

* WIXCZ, National Brdestex. Co., Ine., 
Portable, Bronx Zoo, New York. City, 
granted renewal of license frequency 2,392 
ke, 7% watts to be used @s pick-up pro- 
gram service for rebroadcast purposes, 

WQX, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 


f auxiliary | Point, N. Y., granted modification of license | 
transmitter for period of one week, while|for additional transmission, 


2,018 ke, 20 


kw; Al and A2 emission; pts. of com- 


stations with which RCA is 


WCU, Continental 0il Co., Portable No. 
2, Ponca City, Okla, granted modification 
of license ‘to increase power from 10 to 
50 watts. i 

WBF, Trepical Radio Tele. Co., Boston, 


*Authorized on tem-| 


jon the basis of preliminary returns in| 


| (Asummary of the figures made public| Subject 
by the Bureau was published im the issue 














| 
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Cities Havireg 25,000 to 100,000 | Board at Chicago 
| Populatiore Reach Total of 270\ Blamed in Soviet 








‘Census Bureau Announces Gain of More Than 37 Per 
Cent in Aggregate Under This Classifi- 
cation Since F920 


=F 


American cities with populations be-| The Bureau's statement follows in full 
tween 25,000. and 100,000 imereased in| text: 
‘number from 192 a decade ago to 270 this D A 
year—a gain of more than 37 per cent—/|tion of cities of 25,000 to 100,000 inhabi- 
lthe Bureau of the Census has amnounced|tants, arranged by States. alphabetically. 


The following table gives the popula- 


{ 

e figures are based om announcements 
made by the local supervisors and are 
to revision in the ‘final official 
count. A minus sign (——) in the section 
headed “Increase, 1920-1930” indicates a 
decrease. 


Sade 


Increase, 1920-1930 








|, Federal Farm Board, was present. 


: Towa. 


| hart said, “that the wheat market 
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Selling of Wheat 


Secretary Hyde Asserts Mar- 
ket Organization Should 
Take Steps to Clear Its 
Position in Situation 








[Continued from Page 2.] 
2gainst approximately 6,500,000 bushels 
last year.” 

“Here is the way this whole matter 
originated,” Mr. McKelvie said at the 
Farm Board. “The grain coperatives— 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation 
—discovered what was going on in these ° 
transactions. They advised the Federal 
Farm Board about it a week ago. The 
Board immediately took it up with the 
Department of Agriculture, which pro- 
ceeded, through its Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration, to get the facts, which were 
develop | as stated in Secretary Hyde’s 
telegram to the president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. The Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration fixes certain limits in re- 
spect to reporting of transactions.” 


(Discussion of the purposes of the 


| Grain Futures Administration was pub- 


lished in the issue of Sept. 15, yearly in- 
dex page 2174.) 

Mr. McKelvie said the Russian short 
selling operations were not discussed at 
the conference on Sept. 13, between the + 


| Secretary of Agriculture and representa- 


tives of the Chicago Board of Trade, at 
which Chairman Alexander Legge, of the 
In 
that conference possible changes in the 


rules of the Board were discussed, it was 
stated, 


Recalling that this Government has 
no diplomatic relations with Soviet 
Russia, Siate Department officials had 
no comment to make Sept. 20, on the 
reported wheat activities in Chicago. 

Officials were, unable to say whether 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, or the Undersecretary, Joseph P. 
Cotton, _were advised of Secretary 
Hyde’s investigations and findings, as 
both were out of the city. It was said, 
however, that if the information had 


| reached the Secretary, it had gone no 


farther through the routine official 
channels, for the Eastern European di- 
vision had no information on the ¢ 
ject. . 


Assertion that the Chicago Board of 


| Trade is as much to blame as the Rus- 
| Sian government for the reported short 
| selling of wheat on the Chicago mar- 


ket by a subsidiary of the Soviet Am- 
torg Trading Cone was made Sept. 
20 by Senator rookhart (Rep.), of 


“The incident proves,” Senator Brook- 
is 
largely in the hands of gamblers. It 
seems to me that even more blame at- 
taches to the Board of Trade than the 
Russians, since the former should have 
taken steps to prevent such a situation 
as is reported prevailing.” 

The Iowa Senator further declared that 


| the incident shows what Russia might 


be capable of doing after it has become 
powerful enough to throw enormous fi- 
nancial pressure on organized exchanges. 

“The biggest operators,” he declared, 


| “can not compete with the resources of 


a government and we may see 
panics unless some check on gambli 
the markets is applied.” 


Senator Brookhart stated that he is 
studying existing law to discover if there 
is any authority. to close the Chicago 
Board of Trade, declaring that opera- 
tions there are “‘harassing the already 
harassed farmer.”’ 

He further expressed his interest in 
knowing “what the Federal Farm Board 
was doing while the Soviet selling was 
going on. 

“It seems,” he said, “that they were 
gambling like all the rest. They had 
funds at their disposal, to purchase 
enough wheat outright to help the 
farmer, That is the purpose for which 
the Board was created.” 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, in commenting on the reported 
activities of the Soviet organization, de-, 
clared that the incident proves that 
gambling on the grain and:cotton ex- 
changes should be. prohibited. 


If these reports are true, he said, the 
Soviet agency is not the only one that 
has injured the farmer by exchange 
activities. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the biggest 
‘bolshevists’ are the gamblers who have 
used the grain and cotton exchanges for 
years to manipulate the prices for their 
own benefit.” 


more 
ng on 





‘Auto Insurance Plan 


_ Is Held Impracticable 
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way Department does not have power of |EGTD. Wichita, Kans; KGSD, Albuquer-| Portland, Oreg., granted license to cover 
: ; que, 

» Pro- KGTH, 


construction permit, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 
4,795, 4,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke, 1 kw. 

KGJX, ‘City of Pasadena, Police Dept., 
Pasadena, Calif, granted authority to 
operate transmitter (now licensed for 
police service with 50 watts) with 400 
watts, for temporary period of 10 days, to 
demonstrate to surrounding cities the effi- 
cieney of emergency police service. 

WSXAYV, Westinghouse E. & M. Co,, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,, granted authority to suspend 
operation until Jan. 2, 1931. (License ex- 
pires Nov. 10, 1930.) 

Geophysical Research Corp. 
No. 29 to 41, granted modiication of 13 
licemses to operate im 4th and Sth Zones; 
now licensed to operate in 3rd Zone. 

Ship licenses, gramted 17 renewals, 
new and 15 modification of licenses. 

Set for hearing: 

KGBZ, Dr. Geo. R. Miller, York, Nebr., 
asks for cancellation of hearing scheduled 
to be held in October upon the renewal of 
his license. This request denied, and hear- 
ing will be held. 

KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Lincoln, 
Nebr., asks for construction permit to im- 
stall new equipment with maximum power 
of 1 kw.; change frequency from 1,210 to 
930 ke.; change. power from 250 w, day and 
100 w. night t 1 kw. day and 500 watts 
night; hours of operation from unlimited 
to sharing with KMA_ equally. 

New, D. H. Castille, New Iberia, La, 
asks for construction permit, 630 ke, 500 
w., wnlimited time. 

New, Thomas Arnath, Linden, N. J.. asks 
for construction permit, 1,180 ke, 75 watts, 
6 hours per day. 

WMMN, Holt-Rowe 
mont, W. Va, asks 


1 


Novelty Co, Fair- 
for cor-truction per- 


tion permit, 6,770, 10,450, 17,580, 12,940 ke.,| mit te make change in- equipment increas- 


1 kw., umlimited time. 
WIXA, Globe Wireless, 


ling 
Ltd., Portable, 500 


maximum \power of equipment from 
to. 1,000 watts. 
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| Compulsory Payments Op- 
| posed in New Hampshire 
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State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Sept. 20. 


Compensating insurance to provide 

| payments to all automobile accident: vie 
tims is impracticable in New Hampshiré 
“so long as human nature tempts folks 
to go to bed for a week with a skinned , 
shin when there is money in it,” accord- 
ing to a statement, Sept. 17, by the State 
Insurance Commissioner, John E,. Sul- 
livan. 

The Commissioner, commenting orally 
' on the plan of the chairman of the Wis- 
consin Industriad Commission, Fred M, ”’ 
| Wilcox, that auto accident victims may 
well be given protection similar to that of 
employes under workmen’s . compensa- 
| tion laws, said he was frankly skeptical 
| of the proposal. . 

“I am frankly doubtful of the possi- 
bility of compelling motor vehicle own- 
ers to carry a plan of insurance which. - 
would enable payments to be made no 
| matter whose negligence caused the 
crash. It wouldn’t work. In the first 
place the cost of such insurance would be 

prohibitive. Massachusetts is feeling the 
burden of her much more limited com-- 
pulsory plan at present, ; 
| “Before you could pay damages to 
every man, woman or child hurt by auto- 
| mobiles, you would have to legisiate sev- 
eral quirks out of human nature. If we’ 
knew we could get cash for our pains, 
most all of us would take a week 
every time we stubbed a toe or barked 
shin,” 4 
4? 
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System Defended| As Step to Federal Ownership| Given Authority 
To Issue Bonds California Considers Means 


Secretary of Commerce Says 
Experience Shows No 
Hardship Suffered by 
American Shipowners 

The claim that the system of collec= 


tion of tonnage duties from vessels en- 
tering American ports causes American 


shipowners to pay from 5 to 10 per cent) bookkeeping and balance sheets, of profit | 
more in tonnage taxes than British or|and loss, it is the interchange of serv- | 
German owners for ships of equal cdpac- | ices;/it is, in the last analysis, bread and 

the experience | meat, and clothing and shelter, and hap- 
ommerce, Secre-| piness and Kfe itself. I oftentimes won- 
tary Robert P. Lamont asserted in a let-|der if we fully appreciate the real im- 
ter to Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Flor-| portance of transportation. 


ity is not borne out 
of the Department of 


ida, made public Sept. 20. 


The letter was written in reply to a|paper that Gen. Dawes, our Ambassa- 
request from ‘Senator Fletcher for the|dor to Great Britain, in speaking before 
Secretary’s views on the subject and re-|some organization in England with re- 
ferring to the Secretary a letter re-/spect to early railroading, stated that 
ceived by the Senator from one of his|America had benefited greatly by Eng- 
correspondents suggesting a change in/land’s pioneering in building the first 


system. 


t 

Winter existing treaties with the prin-|roads were built between the principal | 
cipal maritime countries, the Secretary |cities, and the General pointed out that 
declared, the “same duties or charges|in America the railroads were -built into 
must be imposed on our vessels enter-|the western part of our country in order 
ing our ports as are imposed under like|to develop agriculture and industry. In 


conditions on foreign vessels. 


“The suggestion advanced that the |railroads 
Government institute port dues based on/America the development follows the 
# tonnage and mileage would be such/railroads. - 


afjradical change that it would require 


ch research work and the views of|transportation is indispensable to the | 
shipping interests concerned before a de-|prosperity and welfare of our country. 


pendable reply could be given,” Secre- 
tary Lamont said. 
Existing Treaties Cited 

The Secretary’s letter follows in full 
text: 

My dear Senator: I have received 
your letter of the 5th instant request- 
ing my views regarding suggested 
changes to be made in the collection of 
tonnage and light’ money duties from 
vessels so as to raise additional funds 
for the benefit of the American mer- 
chant marine and equalize the taxes and 
burdens imposed on our ships by other 
countries. 

On this subject you enclose a copy 
of a letter received from one of your 
correspondents. : ; 

As you know, under existing treaties 
with the principal maritime countries the 
sam@ duties or charges must be imposed 
on our vessels entering our ports as are 
imposed under like conditions on foreign 
vessels, The pertinent paragraph in the 
existing convention of commerce and 
navigation with Great Britain reads as 
follows: ’ 

“No higher or other duties or changes 
shall be imposed in any of the ports of 
the United States on British vessels than 





sels of the United States; nor in the 
ports of any of His Britannic Majesty’s 
territories in Europe on vessels of the 
United States than shall be payable in the 
same ports on British vessels.” 
Collection in Fiscal Year 

At the present time tonnage tax of 2 
cents per net ton is imposed on every 
vessel entering our ports from nearby 
foreign ports (British North America, 
Mexico, Central America, West« Indies 
and Caribbean coast of South America), 
and 6 cents per net ton on every vessel 
entering our ports from ports in other 
continents, not to exceed five entries in 
,@y one tonnage year. During the fiscal 

ar ended June 30, 1930, there were 


ithe City of Richmond and the State of 





collected from these sources the sum of 
$613,148 from 4,582 vessels of British 
nationality and the sum of $539,624 from 
6,104 vessels of American nationality. 
It_ may be of interest to you to know 
that during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1980, there were collected from Amer- 
yP vessels passing through the Panama 
‘anal $13,220,263 and from British ves- 
sels $7,197,979 and from all vessels $27,- 
076,890. The figures for American ves- 
sels include $9,752,300 collected from 
vessels in intercoast trade. No other 
tonnage duties are collected from our 
vessels engaged in coastwise trade. 
No light money is now collected ex- 
cept on vessels which enter American 
ports without a document showing their 
nationality. The rate of this tax is 50 
cents per net ton and amounted to but 
$7,923 during the past fiscal year. 


Concrete Instances Asked 


The statement of your correspondent 
that the system in vogue in this country 
of determining the net tonnage causes 
American shipowners to pay from 5 to 
10 per cent more in tonnage taxes than 
British or German owners for ships of 
equal capacity, is not borne .out by the 
experience of the Department. If he has 
any concrete examples of such condi- 
tions, I shall be glad to have them in 
order to issue instructions for their cor- 
rection. The officers in charge of ascer- 
taining the tonnages of vessels have, 
however, informed the Department that 
there is practically no difference between 
the tonnages of British or other foreign 
vessels and American vessels of corre- 
sponding dimensions. ; 

The Department is aware of variations 
in the charges at different ports in 
Great Britain and in other foreign coun- 

ies but it is not understood that any; 

tinction is made on account of the 
nationality of the vessel. Somewhat 
similar differences exist in this country 
w e the bar or State pilots, who are 
n der Federal control, charge differ- 
ent rates in different States. The other 
port charges also vary, depending upon 
the State and municipality. Their rates, 
however, depend upon the draft and not 
the flag of a vessel. 

Ports in Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico are treated just the same as other 
ports in the United States but up to the 
present time the Virgin Islands and the 
Canal Zone are not within the coastwise 
laws and foreign vessels may trade with 
ports in these possessions in the same 
capenieethed manner as American ves- 
sels, 

In view of the fact shown above that 
collections of tonnage duties at our ports 
are borne almost equally, by vessels of 
the United States and of Great Britain 
and that any increases would be borne in 
the same proportion and would be an 
added burden on our merchant marine 
without corresponding advantage, I do 
not’ feel justified in recommending them. 

The suggestion advanced by your cor- 
resepondent that the Government “insti- 
tute port dues based on net tonnage” and 





and the views of the shipping interests|until Apr. 22, 1931, the operation of; 


concerned’ before a dependable reply 
could be given, You understand, of 
course, that at the present time port 
charges and harbor dues are not col- 
lected by the Government and probably 
calpdpnot be under existing law. 
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Says Plan Is Supported 
Profits Out 





Mr. Lamont Commerce Counsel of Virginia Corporation Commission 


by Interests Expecting 
of Process 


By H. E. Ketner 


Commerce Counsel, State Corporation Commission of Virginia 


It has been said by eminent authori- 
ties that the transportation lines of our 
country are the arteries through which 
our life’s blood flows. It is true that 
transportation as commerce is not a 
mere matter of dollars and cents, of | 


Just yesterday I noticed in a news- 


railroad, but that in England the rail- 


other words, in England it seems the 
follow the development—in 


It can with seriousness be said that 


The principal interested parties are: 
First, the public; second, the owners; and 
third, the Government—the regulatory 
bodies. 

In our efforts in the traffic and trans- 
ortation field, I believe, that we have 
been in the past and probably are at 
this time more concerned with the ques- 
tions of service and freight rates than 
anything elsé in the matter of trans- 
portation. However, in my opinion, 
there is another phase of transportation 
that is far more important to not only 


“irginia, but to the entire country, than 


herein provided for shall be in harmony 
with such plan.” 

Responsive to these provisions of the 
Transportation Act the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its Docket No. 
12964, Consolidation of Railroads, ren- 
dered a decision last Dec. 9, setting forth 
the “Plan of the Commission.” The Com- 


jmission’s plan sets up 19 systems—this 


plan is not final and other hearings and 
proceedings will bé necessary before any 
system can be definitely established. 


It being recognized that the Commis- 
| sion, under the present law, has no 


Féss, in April, 1929, introduced Senate 
Bill 668, a bill to authorize the unifica- 
tion of carriers engaged in interstate 
|commerce and for other purposes. This 
|bill would give the Commission power 
|to compel consolidation. 


way, for example, should object to turn- 
ing over its property to the proposed 
Wabash System, the Commission, under 
'the proposed Fess Act, could compel it 
to do so. In other words; under the 
Fess Bill, State laws, and in fact the 
rights and privileges of the owners of 
railroads, would be largely ignored in or- 
der merely to compel the consolidation 
or putting together of certain roads. 
In April, 1930, Senator Couzens _in- 
troduced a resolution, providing that the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve any consolida- 
tions or unifications be suspended and 
that any consolidation or unification of 
railroad properties, whether by consoli- 
dation, merger, lease or otherwise, with- 
out the approval of the Commission be 
declared unlawful, and the Commission 
is directed to withhold its approval of 
any such consolidation or unification un- 
til such time as the Congress shall enact 
adequate legislation properly designed 
to promote and protect the public inter- 
est in such consolidations or unifica- 





service and rates, and that is the ques- 
tion of railroad consolidations. It is my 
coveey to very briefly discuss this ques- 
ion. 


Individual Initiative 


America’s Greatest Asset 


If America stands out for any one 
thing it is the private and individual 
initiative of her citizens in business un- 
hampered by the Government. I have 
heard it said that the French nation ex- 
celled in intelligence, the Germans in 
thoroughness, \but the Americans ex- 
celled in private and individual initiative. 
This is probably the most important 
single asset America possesses. 

Now let us contrast that fact with 
the question of a large scale of railroad 
consolidation, It is important to inquire 
for what reason the initial move for rail- 
road consolidation was started. 

Several years prior to the war, the 
story goes, a gentleman was elected to 
Congress! from one of the mid-western 
States, who was very much concerned 
over railroad monopolies. This law- 
maker seemed to favor Government 
ownership of certain carriers. Probably 
his idea was for the Government to 
purchase a sufficient number of railroads 
to form a complete and strong trans- 
continental system and through this sys- 
tem the Government could dominate the 
raw and finished products of the trans- 
portation system of the country, and 
‘would also dominate the passenger traffic 
and freight rates to a large extent. This 
gentleman’s ideas were never material- 
ized, and during the intervening time 
between his election to Congress and 
1920, there were few activities in legis- 
lation with respect to railroad and trans- 
portation matters. However, in 1920, 
immediately after the Federal control 
period of railroads, Congress enacted the 
Transportation Act and informed the 
public by such legislation that Congress 
believed consolidation of railroads was 
in the interest of the public. 


19 Systems Proposed 


In Commission’s Plan 

The important paragraphs of section 
5 of the Transportation Act, in regard 
to railroad consolidation, read as fol- 
lows: 

“The Commission shall as soon as 
practicable prepare and adopt a plan 
for the consolidation of the rail- 
way properties of the continental United 
States into a limited number of systems. 
In the division of such railways into such 
systems under such plan, competition 
shall tbe preserved as fully as possible 
and wherever practicable the existing 
routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce s@all be maintained. 

“Subject to the foregoing require- 
ments, the several systems shall be so ar- 
ranged that the cost of transportation | 
as between competitive systems and as 
related to the values of the properties 
through which the service is rendered 
shall be the same, so far as practicable, 
so that these systems can erhploy uni- 
form rates in the movement of competi- 
tive traffic and under efficient manage- 
ment earn substantially the same rate 
of return upon the value of their re- 
spective railway properties. 

“When the Commission has agreed 
upon a tentative plan, it shall give the 
same due publicity and upon reasonable 
notice, including notice to the Governor 
of each State, shall hear all persons 
who may file or present objections 
thereto. The Commission is authorized 
to prescribe a procedure for such hear- 
ings and to fix a time for bringing them 
to a close. 

“After the hearings are at an end, the 
Commission shall adopt a,plan for such 
consolidation and publish the same; but 
it may af dny time therafter, upon its 
own motion or upon application, reopen 
the subject for such changes or modifi- 
cations as in its judgment will promote 
the public interest. The consolidations 





Proposed Routing Change 
In Alabama Is Canceled 


tions and until. the Congress shall au- 
thorize the Commission to exercise the 
power over consolidations or unifications 
heretofore or hereafter conferred upon 
the Commission. This resolution of Sen- 
ator Couzens’ is rather broad and sweep- 
ing in that it would prevent any and 
all consolidations, mergers or anything 
that resembled a putting together of 
railroad properties, and with certain 
modifications which would permit certain 
voluntary consolidations of railroad prop- 
erty, the resolution, I understand, was 
adopted by the Senate. e 


Government’s Operation 
In War Called Failure 


It will therefore be seen that the im- 
portant question of railroad consolidation 
is now being held in abeyance and is 
in the hands of Congress. 

The railroads of the country were op- 
erated as a national system by the Fed- 
eral Government during the World War 
period, and it is practically the unani- 
mous pinion of all authorities that the 
Government operation and control of rail- 
roads during that period was nothing 
short of an absolute failure. 

I have failed to notice that anyone 
who favors railroad consolidations has 
pointed out any important reason why 
the railroads of the country should be 
consolidated against their will. Some 
people might say that the consolidation 
of the railroads would take care of the 
“weak lines.” My answer to that is that 
the saddling of the weak lines on the 
strong lines has a tendency to make the 
strong lines weak. This results in a 
kind of dole system and ultimately would 
unquestionably result’ in Government 
ownership and operation. 

Since the Federal control period in 
1920 the railroads of the country have 
been making great strides in efficient 
operation and performance of their du- 
ties to the public. The service has 
greatly improved and is today excellent; 
there is no shortage of cars; the operat- 
ing ratio has been greatly reduced; in 
1920 it was 94.32 per cent, and has been 
reduced to 71.69 per cent in 1929, The 
carriers are in fact in a better condi- 
tion today then ever before. 

It-is important to inquire in our own 
mind just what reason or reasons there 
are to justify Congress passing a law 
giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the authority to compel railroad 
consolidation. 


Large Profits Foreseen 


For Financial Interests ‘ 


Commissioner Eastman, in his opinion 
on the consolidation plan, expressed 
words of caution in the- matter of con- 
solidating the railroads of the country. 
He said: 

“I submit that there is no wisdom in 
experimenting with a reasonably satis- 
factory situation by radical attempts to 
promote consolidations out of hand on 
a grandiose scale, and that there is, on 
the contrary, every reason for proceed- 
ing cautiously and conservatively. * * * 

“Such sentiment as appears to exist 
in favor of the consolidation $f railroads 
into a'very few great systems is, I be- 
lieve, largely artificial. According to 
my observations, there is very little sen- 
timent of this kind among either ship- 
pers or railroad officers. For the most 
part I think that it emanates from fi- 


large profits from the mere process of 
putting the railroads together.” 

It will be observed that the consolida- 
tion of railroads was initiated by Gov- 
ernment ownership enthusiasts, and is 
now being“actively supported by, in the 
language of Commissioner Eastman, 
which I quote with my unqualified ap- 
prowals “Financial cireles which are 
ikely to reap large profits from the 
mere process of putting the roads to- 
gether.” © 

If a railroad, through efficient and 
1eonscientious management becomes 
strong and valuable, it should not be 
compelled to turn its properties over 
to someone else; particularly should it 
not ‘be compelled to do so unless there 
is some real national emergency or rea- 
son therefor. 

This sort of thing would most cer- 





t 1 By order entered in Investigation and|tainly kill individual initiative, which as 
mileage would be such a radical change |Suspension Docket No. 3513, the Com-|I have stated, is considered the most 
that it would require much research work | mission suspended from Sept. 22, 1930,/important asset America has. 


n my opinion a wholesale consolida- 


schedules proposing to cancel the rowting | tion of railroads, as contemplated by 


on lumber via Reform, Ala., and_ the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad when from 
points in Alabama on the Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern Railroad, which would 
result in increases, 


the Fess bill, as I understand it, would 
inevitably result in Government owner- 
ship, and we know from our experience 
during the Federal control period that 
{would be very unfortunate and unwise. 





|power to compel consolidation, Senator | 


Even if the Norfolk and Western Rail- | 


Certificates for $36,600,000 
To Be Sold at Not Less 
Than 951, ‘Per Cent of 
Par According to Report 


The ‘New York, ‘Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad (Nickel Plate) has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $36,600,000 of re- 
funding mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds, series C, according to a detailed 
report and order made public by the 
Commission on Sept. 20. (Finance Docket 
No. 8452.) Brief announcement of its 
action in the case was made public by 
notice Sept. 17. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 95% per cent of par and accrued 
interest and proceeds used to pay or re- 
deem outstanding obligations and to 
reimburse the carrier’s treasury in part 
for capital expenditures. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
lias duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to issue $36,600,000 of refunding- 


C. No objection to ‘the granting of the 
application has been presented to us. 
Purposes of Bonds 

The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
‘der and pursuant to the applicant’s re- 
funding mortgage dated Mar. 1, 1924, 
to the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, trustee, for the following pur- 
poses: 

To refund and retire the following 
obligations of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Company, one ‘of 
the applicant’s constituent companies: 

Outstanding in the hands of the 
public: 

Debenture bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually, and due May 1, 1931, 
$10,000,000. 

Second and improvement mortgage 
bonds bearing interest at the rate of 6 





nancial circles which are likely to reap ' 


per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, and due May 1, 1931, $12,- 
230,000. ; 

Equipment-trust certificates bearing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually, and due 
May 1, 1931, $2,188,000. 

In the applicant’s treasury: 

Second and improvement mortgage 
bonds due May 1, 1931, $2,079,000. | 

To redeem the applicant’s refunding 
mortgage bonds, series B, bearing inter- 
est at the rate of 5% per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually, and due 
July 1, 1975, $9,575,000. ; 

To reimbure the applicant’s treasury 
in part for expenditures made from in- 
come or other moneys in the treasury 
from July 1, 1928, to Jan. 31, 1930, 
inclusive, for additions and betterments, 
$528,000. Total, $36,600,000. 

Redemption of Bonds 


Of the obligations to be refunded or 
redeemed, the debenture bonds, $4,956,- 
000 of the second and improvement mort- 
gage bonds, and the equipment-trust cer- 
tificates were issued prior to the effec- 
tive date of section 20a, and the re- 
mainder was actually issued or authenti- 
cated and delivered to the applicant or 
the constituent company pursuant to our 
authority. See New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis R. R. Bonds, 72 I.’C. C. 397, 
Bonds of New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R., 71 I. C. C..64, New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis R, R. Bonds, 82 I. C. C. 365, 
jand Securities of N. Y., C. & St, L. R. 
R., 99 I. C..C. 314, and 105 I. C, C. 144. 

There is no provision for redeeming the 
debenture bonds prior to maturity. The 
second and improvement mortgage bonds 
are redeemable at 102 and interest on 
any interest date. The equipment-trust 
certificates are redeemable as a whole 
on any interest date, or in part for the 
sinking fund on any May 1, at 101 ana 
on any interest date at 107% and accrued 
interest. Other details with respect to 
the bonds to be refunded or redeemed 
jare given in the applicantion. The ap- 
plicant proposes to redeem the equip- 
ment-trust certificates and the second and 
improvement-mortgage bonds on Nev. 
1, 1930, and the refunding mortgage 
bonds, series B, on Jan. 1, 1931. 

The expenditures ig respect of which 
the applicant seeks reimbursement are a 
part of $17,449,214.01 of expenditures for 
additions and betterments submitted as 
a basis for the is’ue of $12,000,000 of re- 
funding-mortgage bonds, series C, au- 
thorized to be issued by our-order of 
Apr. 12, 1930, in New York, C. & St. L. 
R. Co. Bonds, 162 I. C. C. 340. The ex- 
penditures remaining uncapitalized will 
more than support the issue of $528,000 
of the proposed refunding-mortgage 


bonds. 
Use of Proceeds 


The series C bonds may be issued as 
coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,- 
000, and as registered bonds without 
coupons in the denominations of $1,000, 
$10,000 and $50,000. They will be dated 
Sef: 1, 1928, will bear interest at the 
tate of 4% per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on Mar. 1 and Sept. 1, and 
will mature Sept. 1, 1978. They will be 
redeemable as a whole or in part at the 
option of the applicant on Mar. 2 and 
Sept. 1 in any year at 102 and accrued 
interest. 


Subject to our approval the applicant 
has contracted to sell the proposed bonds 
to the Guaranty Company of New York 
and Lee, Higginson & Company, with 
whom will be associated in marketing the 
bonds Harris, Forbes & Company, and 
Dillon, Read & Company, at 95% per 
cent of par and accrued interest from 
Sept, 1, 1930. On this basis the average 
annual cost to the applicant will be ap- 
proximately 4.752 per cent. 


The proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds, $34,861,500 will be used for the 
following purposes: 

To pay outstanding debenture bond in 
the principal amount of $10,000,000. 

To pay second and improvement mort- 
gage bonds outstanding in the principal 
amount of $12,230,000. 

To pay outstanding 5 per cent equip- 
ment-trust certificates in the pirncipal 
amount of $2,188,000. 

To redeem refunding-mortgage bonds, 
series B.—Principal, $9,575,000; pre- 
mium, $718,125; total, $10,293,125. 

To reimburse the applicant’s treasury 
in part for expenditures made and not 
yet capitalized, $150,375. 

Total, $34,861 500. 

A statement filed by the applicant as 
part of the record shows for the period 
Sept. 1, 1930, to May 81; 1931, estimated 
cash resources, including the procéeds 
from the sale of the proposed bonds, the 











mortgage 414+per cent gold bonds, series | 
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those conditions. Another yielding type 
of automatic crossing gate is also being 
studied for trial installation. The latter 
type, however, operates vertically but 
will yield if struck by an automobile. 


Considerable attention has been given 
by the political subdivisions of the State, 
which are, by the terms of the Motor 
Vehicle Act, responsible for the con- 
struction and maintenance of these signs, 
to the development of a more adequate 
advanced warning of the approach to 
existing railroad crossings. The need 
for improvements along these lines 1s 
evidenced by the increased speed of the 
motorists during recent years. The Cali- 


fornia State Department of Public Works;! that section of the State Motor-Vehicle | 


acting through its Division of High- 
ways, has recently placed in service a 
number of Neon signs suspended, in most 
cases, over the highway and about 400 
feet in advance of the crossing. These 
fixed signs are very arrestive at night 
and also provide a warning during the 
day time of the approach of a railroad 
track but do not announce the approach 
of a train. The City of Los Angeles 
has placed in service an automatic ad- 
vanced sign which displays a_ special 
signal during the approach of the — 
at the crossing in connection with the 
wigwag control circuits. Consideration 
is also being given to the larger type 
of road-side advanced signals equipped 
with reflector buttons for night indica- 
tions. 

This is a subject which is being given 
considerable attention at the present 
time, due to the large number of break- 
age of crossing gate arms by motorists 
running through them or being struck by 
the same when they are being lowered. 
In an effort to minimize this class of 
accident, the following steps have been 
tentatively agreed upon and are being 
tried out at certain crossing gate loca- 
tions: (1) Installation of quick vibrating 
bells on each right-hand crossing gate 
support, being operated by the gate 
tender prior to and during the lowering 
of gate arm; and (2) installation of a 
special, steady-burning red electric light 
signal on crossing gate arm at intervals 
hot exeeeding 12 feet. 

One design of these lights consist of 
a light-weight crossing gate lamp with 
an adjustable back, using a 40-watt, 110- 
volt lamp with reflector and 8%-inch dif- 
fusing lens. 


Special Sign Used 
In Absence of Gateman 


Other proposed changes include instal- 
lation of distinctly visible signs, flood- 


Duty,” in cases where part-time opera- 
tion is effective. In all cases, except 
where special condition warrants, 24- 
hour gate operation should be provided. 
The use of left-hand gates is optional 





Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 


No. 23093, Sub No. 7.—Emiel Thompson, 
Snyder, Nebr., et al. v. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on tank carload 
shipments of gasoline and other petroleum 
products from points in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri and Texas to Nebraska destina- 
tions. Cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23653, Sub No. 9.—Charles S. Gaw, 
Waynesboro, Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. Against rate of $2.29 on ship- 
ments of coal from mines in the Ne 
River District, Group 1_and of $2.49 fro’ 
Kanawha District Groups 2 and 3 to 
Waynesboro as unjust, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent they ex- 
ceed rates to other Virginia destinations. 
Asks for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of rates of $2.08 and $2.18 from 
the respective districts and reparation. 

No. 23693, Sub No. 1.—Spray Bleachery, 
et al., Spray, N. C., v. Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad et al. Unjust, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial rates on cotton fabrics, 
unfinished, in the-eriginal piece for finish- 
ing from points in North ‘Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama to Spray, 
and in favor of competitive points ineNorth 
Carolina. Cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates 
which will not exceed by more than 5 cents 
the rates contemporaneously in effeet to 
Concord, Kanapolis and Yadkin, or such 
other rates as the Commission may deem 
just and reasonable, and reparation. 

No. 23805, Sub No. 1.—Stauffer Chemical 
Company of Virginia, Inc., New York City, 
et al. v. Norfolk~and Western Railway. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from mines in Virginia and West 
Virginia to Salem and Roanoke, Va. Ask 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 23815.—Publie. Service Commission 
of Wyoming, Cheyenne, Wyo., v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad and the 
Chicago and North Western Railway. 
Against alleged failure and refusal on the 
Lpart of the above named roads to provide 
adequate and reasonable transportation 
facilities because of absence of a physical 
connection between the lines between 
Bonneville on the Burlington and Shoshoni 
on the North Western or a branch line 
into the Riverton Project lands, which lines 
and connections are alleged to be a neces- 
ens 


cash balance of Sept. 1, 1930, and addi- 
tional cash of $5,054,797.87 to be raised, 
$55,894,567.85, and cash requireemnts of 
a like amount, including a cash working 
balance of $2,000,000, the refunding of 
the various obligations as _ proposed, 
taxes, net equipment rents, interest on 
funded debt, and dividends, 

It appears that the applicant desires 
to sell the bonds at this time because 
of the price now obtainable for them 
and in view of the possibility that the 
cash necessary to provide for its re- 
quirements as indicated can not be pro- 
cured on as satisfactory a basis if ar- 
rangements therefor are deferred until 
the cash is actually needed. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Company as aforesaid 
(a) is for lawful objects within its cor- 
porate#purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which are necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper performance by it of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purpose. 





lighted at night, reading “Gateman Off | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 





but in cases where the same are in- 
stalled, provisions should be made for 
their. operation independently of right- 
hand gates. 

It. is hoped that the carrying out of 
these. recommendations will show a re- 
duction in the number of accidents, as 
well as the number of broken gates, in 
connection with crossing gate opera- 
tions. 

It is recognized that if the public is 
to respect the warning of automatic pro- 
tective devices, the signals must be so 
controlled that they will not operate for 
excessive periods of time; otherwise, it 
would be difficult and unfair to enforce 


Law which requires motorists to stop 
before crossing over tracks where 4 
danger signal is being displayed. T 
this end, considerable study is being 
given ‘to: the design: of suitable control 
circuits, in the way of getting advanced | 
| warning of approach of trains as near | 
| to 25 seconds as pratcical. Where there ; 
‘is a large diversity between the speed 
of train movements, selective speed cir- 
cuits are being installed or considered, 
especially in the most important cases 
and where gates or other devices are in- ; 
stalled which would close the highway 
to traffic for long periods of time. 

Study is also being given to the in- 
stallation of directional contractors with 
time element control, so as to provide 
the most practical warning for switching 
and other yard movements. 


Other Problems 
Considered in Study 


It-is the general practice in California 
to equip protective devices with bells. 
lit appears, however, that there is a tend- 
ency in the East to eliminate bells on 
automatic crossing signals. The Com- 
mission is giving some consideration to 
the question of whether or not the elim- 
ination of a bell on a signal lessens its 
effectiveness as a protective device to 
the motoring public. 

Consideration is also being given to 
improved crossings, as to surface condi- 
tion and width as well as grades of 
approach. - 

The work which has been accomplished, 
in the way of improving the grade cross- 
ing protection situation in California and 
making studies looking toward further 
advancenient, has been due, to a consid- 
erable extent, to the cooperation re- 
ceived from the carriers in conducting 
experiments and assisting in gathering 
data and working with the Commission’s 
engineers on this important problem. 

To:the public is also due considerable 
credit for any accomplishments that have 

en made, as hearty cooperation has 
been shown by the various political sub- 
divisions as well as organizations inter- 
lested in public welfare. 





sity for the lands under the Reclamation 
Irrigation System, the present facilities 
leading to delays and unreasonable out-of- 
line hauls. Ask that defendants or either 
of them be required to. construct and 
operate connection between their . main 
lines, as above, and in connecticn there- 
with to construct a branch line to serve 
agricultural, oil and timber interests. 

No. 23816.—R. Abramson Company, Helly 
Grove, Ark., et al., v. Ashley, Drew & 
Northern Railway Company et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on coal from mines 
fin Illinois and Kentucky to Arkansas and 
Missouri destinations. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 23817.—Southwestern Virginia In- 
corporated, et al., Witheville, Va., v. Nor- 
folk and Western Railway. Against alleged 
excessive and unreasonable rates on coal, 
to all destinations along the line of the 
Norfolk -and Western as unjust and un- 
reasonable and unduly preferential of 
shippers of coal from mines along it’s line. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of reasonable and just rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 23819.—Bunker-Clancey Manufactur- 
ing Company; Kansas City, Mo., v. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Against the application of Class 2 
rates in Western and Southern classifica- 
tion territories on tin can openers, as 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the es- 
tablishment and application of rates on 
the basis of third class, as at present in 
effect in Official Classification territories 
and reparation. 

No. 23820.—Foster Wheeler Corporation, 
New York City v. The Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey et al. Against the 
application of sixth class rate of 28% 
cents on shipments of moulding~ of core 
sand, from Fox Point, Providence, R. I., 
to Carteret, N. J., as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded a contem- 
poraneous rate of 18% cents from Davis- 
ville, R. I, to Carteret. Ask for repara- 
tion, > 

No. 23821.—Pan American Petroleum Cor- 
poration, New Orleans, La., and New York, 
v. The Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
tank carload shipments ‘of petroleum gaso- 


ana and Florida to Tuskegee, Ala. Ask 


for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of reasonable and just rates and 
reparation of $1,866.04. 









Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 20 made public decisions in 
rate cases which are summarized as 
follows: 


No. 22384.—Perrine-Armstrong Company v. 
Erie Railroad Company et al. Decided 
Aug. 8, 1930. 

1. Rates on rough lumber, in carloads, 
from Huntington, Markle, Red Key, and 
Grabill, Ind., to Cleveland, Ohio, found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaints in No, 22384 and No. 22384 (Sub. 
No. 1) dismissed. 

2. Failure of defendants to publish and 
apply a rate on like traffic from Flora, Ind., 
to Bascom, Ohio, in compliance with Rule 
77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, found unreason- 
able, but not otherwise unlawful. Repara- 
Ne. awarded in No, 22384 (Sub. No. 2). 





No. 22633.—G. H. Shartzer v, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Company et al. Decided Aug. 8, 1930. 
Failure of defendants to publish and ap- 

ply a rate on brick, in carloads, from Bed- 

| ford, Ind., to Springfield, Ohio, in compli- 

ance with Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, 

found unreasonable, but not otherwise un- 

lawful. Reparation awarded, 








line and refined oil from points in Louisi- | 


Of Mail Parcels 


Post Office Department Gives” 
Three Principal Reasons” 


Why Dead Parcel Post 
Service Is Required 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
letters in the Dead Letter Office is 
briefly as follows: : 
The letters are opened and those which 


writers are returned to-them at once in 
official envelopes which provide for the 
collection of 3 cents upon delivery. 
Those which contain nothing of value 


to \return them are destroyed at once 
without record. Letters containing matr 
ter of obvious value other than corre- 
spondence are recorded and*if undeliv- 
erable are held one year awaiting claim 
of ownership before final disposition. At 
the expiration of that time the letters 
are destroyed and the contents 


Undeliverable parcel post packages on 
being received in the various dead par- 
cel post branches are at once examined 
and a record made of the contents and 
the names and addresses of the senders 
and addressees. In each case a notice 


jis immediately forwarded to the sender, . 


if known, advising him that the package 
is held at the dead parcel post branch 
and the amount of postage required for 
its return to him. 
Sold at Auction 

Insured parcel post matter is held for 
a period of six months awaiting recla- 
mation and that received in the ordinary 
mails is held 60 days. At the expiration 
of time allowed for reclamation, parcels 
still on hand are stripped of wrappers 
and contents sold at public auction. 
Sales are held periodically at each dead 
parcel post branch from two to six times 
each year, depending upon the quantity 
of unclaimed matter on hand. The pro- 
ceeds of these sales, together with all 
other revenue derived from the disposi- 
tion of dead mail matter, are turned into 
the United States Treasury and ac- 
counted for as a part of the postal rev- 
enues. : 

Letters bearing the names and ad- 
dresses of the mailers on the envelope 
are not sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
Such letters if undeliverable to the ad- 
dressees are returned direct to the mail- 
ers without charge from the post office 
of address. It may therefore be said 
of the millions of letters. which go to 
the Dead Letter Office each year that 
not one of them would be sent there if 


|the mailer in each instance would take 


the precaution to put his or her return 
address on the envelope. 





Plans for Railway Bridge 
In Pennsylvania Approved 


Plans for a bridge across the Youghi+ 
ogheny River at Connellsville, Pa., have 
been approved by the Assistant Secre- 
; tary of War, Col. Frederick H. Payne, 





War Department Sept. 20. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Application by the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for approval of plans of a bridge 
to be constructed across the Youghi- 
ogheny River at Connellsville, Pa., under 
authority of State law. 

At a public hearing held by the dis- 
trict engineer for the consideration of 
this application no objections were made 
to the clearances proposed but the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Exchange asked that in case 
slackwater navigation is extended to the 
site of the bridge provisions be made to 
require the necessary changes in the 
bridge so as to meet the necessities of 
navigation of the improved stream. The 
railroad company has agreed to recon- 
struct the bridge in the event that the 
Youghiogheny “River is improved up to 
Connellsville and navigation seems to re- 
quire alteration. em 

There is practically no navigation at 
the site of the proposed bridge at the 
present time and it is thought that the 
clearances provided will adequately cate 
for prospective navigation. 


Air Corps to Exhibit 
Evolution of Aviation 


Display to Be Held in Connec- 
tion With Army Show 


An extensive exhibit of, the develop- 
ment of all phases of aviation from in- 
fancy to the present has beep arranged 
by the Air Corps, it was stated orally 
on behalf of that branch of the Army 
Sept. 20. The display will be used for 
the first time in connection with a “Perils 
of the Plains’ demonstration of Army 
activity at Washington, D. C., War Col- 
lege during the week of Sept. 21. 

Comprising planes, parachutes, arma- 
ment, instruments, motofs and propel- 
lers, the sections of the exhibit portray 
progress in design and construction since 
\the early days of aviation but emphasize 
|particularly the outstanding develop- 
ments in the past 10 years, the Air Corps 
said, making public the following in- 
formation: 

Pursuit, observation, attack, transport 
and training plane models will. be dis- 
played. The group of training planes in- 
cludes one powéred with a Deisel aire 
craft engine, while the two others repre- 
sent primary and basic training craft. 

Blind-flying instruments, many of 
which recently become standard equip- 
ment on Air Corps planes, will in- 
cluded in the instrument. display. The 
armament exhibit will include guns and 
bombs. The propeller exhibit is one of 
the most extensive ever arranged, while 





the parachute display will include a dem- — 


onstration of methods of packing. Pho- 
tographic cameras, mosaic maps, and 
many pictures are to be shown, 

The motor exhib’ will include several 
“cut-away” models demonstrating the 
methods of operation of various power 
plants. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., 
1930. SEALED BIDS will be opened in 
office at 3 P. M., September 30, 1930, for 
rough grading of several squares lying betw 
the United States Capitol Grounds and 
Union Station Drawings and soccer 
not exceeding two sets, may be obtained 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
the discretion of said Architect by any 
factory contractor, check is. 
ished i it 
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Bank Suggested 


Treasury Operations 


Cities Having 25,000 to 100,000. |Better Market 
Population Reach Total of 270| Predicted for (Among Products Sought Abroad 


c Agri e Census Bureau Announces Gain of More Than 37 Per 
For eultur ' Cent in Aggregate Under This Classifica- 


tion Since 1920 : 


‘Farm Conference Also Rec- 

 ommends Steps Designed 
To Stabilize Coffee and 
Sugar Industries 
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‘ 


1930 
39,425 


City 
Waltham 
Michigan: 


Ann Arbor ..... 26,872 


interchange of plants and seeds among | 


the various countries: 


Resolved: 

1. To ask that each government send 
to the Pan American Union a complete 
list of agricultural, forestal and animal 
industry institutions of a scientific char- 
acter which are now functioning in their 
respective countries. 

2. To send. directly from each one of 
these institutions, referred to in the 
above number, to each of the institu- 
tions of a similar character functioning 
in the other American countries, a copy 
of the reports, monographs and othe’ 
publications that they may issue. 

The Pan American Union shall mail 
to each one of these institutions a list 
to guide them in the remittance of such 
publications. 

3. It is also recommended to the gov- 
ernments to promote in the agricultural 
stations in their respective countries, the 
establishment of nurseries where may 

be gathered and maintained the greatest 
variety of plants of agricultural, for- 
estal and ornamental value, governing 
in their respective territories in order to 
distribute ee among the American 
countries that may ask for them. For 
this.purpose they shall send to the other} 
agricultural stations the list of the ma-| 
terial at their disposal. __ | 

Resolved: 1. That permission be ob | 
tained from the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States and the au- 
thors of technical papers, illustrated by 
educational films (without expense to 
them or to the interested parties), in 
order that the above-mentioned films 
shown in the conference may be ex- 
hibited in the different countries repre- 
sented in the conference. el 

2. That the papers and films be dis- | 

tributed by‘countries according to their 
Spanish alphabetical order. 

The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Indus- 
try recommends to the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union that it direct 
to the national committees of agricul- 

~ tural cooperation, in the countries of the 
Union which collaborate with the Pan 
American Union, that it invite those who | 
have not, as yet, been organized, to ap-) 
point their respective chairmen and sec- 
retaries, so that the structure of these 
technical organizations be in accordance 
with the necessities of an efficient work 
and of an intense activity in the study 
of the agricultural, forestal and animal 
industry problems in each one of the 
American countries. 

It is likewise recommended to the 
governing board of the Pan American 
Union that it include among the mem- 
bers of the National Conference on Agri-| 
culture Cooperation the technical dele- 
gates to the present Conference. 

The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Indus- 
try commends to the National Commit- 
tees on Agricultural Cooperation of the 
Pan American Union the appointment of 
sectional subcommissions that may ex- 
tend the action of each national com- 
mittee to each one of the different re- 
gions of the respective country. 

The Conference on Agriculture, Fores- | 
try and Anima) Industry, 

Considering that the problems of pro- 
duction, distribution and marketing of 
agricultural products are assuming a 
more international character every day. 

To be continued in the issue of 
,. Sept. 23. 


Individual Account Debits 
Increased During Week | 


Debits.to individual accounts, as re- | 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | 
banks in leading cities for the week end- | 
ing Sept. 17, and made public Sept. 20, 
aggregated $12,823,000,000 or 21 per cent | 
above the total reported for the preced- | 
ing week, and 37 per cent below the total | 
reported for the corresponding week of | 
last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly | 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- | 
038,000,000, as compared with $9,923,-| 
000,000 for the preceding week and $19,- | 
102,000,000 for the week ending Sept. 18 
of last year. | 





Small Loan License | 


Called Legal Right 


Authority of Florida Officer to! 
Refuse Held Limited 


State of Florida: | 
Tallahassee, Sept. 20. | 


The State Comptroller has only a lim- 
ited authority to refuse to issue a license 
for the conduct of a small loan business 
under Florida statutes, in the opinion of 
the Attorney General, Fred H. Davis. 
If the formal requirements are met, the 
Comptroller has no power to exercise 
discretion and refuse a license on the 
ground of lack of necessity or other con- | 
sideration of that nature. 

Mr. Davis’ opinion, in the form of a| 
letter to the Comptroller, Ernest Amos, 
follows in full text: 


In my opinion the Comptroller has | 
only a limited authority to refuse to issue 
a license for the conduct of a small loan 
business under chapter 10177, Acts of 
1925.. This limited authority is confined 
to a determination by the Comptroller 
as to whether or not the proposed li- 
censee has properly made out his appli- 
cation and given the required bond. The 
Comptroller is without power to exercise 
a discretion to refuse a license under the 
Act on the ground that there is no neces- 
sity for the small loan company, or that 
some other copsideration requires that 
the license be not issued. 


Apparently the law contemplates that 
upon making the necessary application 
and giving the required bond the liceyse 
shall be issued by the Comptroller as a 
matter of course and as a matter of 
legal right to the applicant. but under 
section 6 of the Act the Comptroller is 
vested with authority upon notice and 
opportunity to be heard to revoke any 
license issued by him, when the license 
has violated any provision of the Act. | 
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weer eese Seer eer reeeee eecree 


wee eee er eerreerreerre . 


| North Dakota: 


Cleveland Heights ........c0--00--s eee 
East Cleveland 
SUING 60 -v0 ds cewevedccbecredccoens Ges. 
Hamilton 
Lakewood 
Lima 
Lorain 
Mansfield 
Marion 
Massillon 
Middletown 
Newark 
Norwood 
Portsmouth ....cccrccccscess bVecveecevess 
Springfield ........ccccesecs os dewesbeh cd 
Steubenville 
Warren 
Zanesville .. 
Oklahoma 
nid 
«Muskogee 
Oregon: 
Salem .. 
Pennsylvania: 
Aliquippa 
Allentown . 
Altoona 
Bethlehem 
Chester 
Easton 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Nanticoke 
New Castle 
Norristown 
Sharon .. 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wilkinsburg 
Williamsport 
We. ws ss c's 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls 
Cranston 
Newport ; 
Pawtucket 
Woonsocket 
South Carolina: 
Charleston 
Columbia 
Greenville .. 
Spartanburg 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls 
Tennessee: 
Johnson City 
Texas: 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont ........6. 
Corpus Christi 
Galveston .. 
Laredo ...... 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo 
Waco... 
Wichita Falls 
Utah: 
Ogden .. 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg .. 
BIOWPONS MIOWS oncrccsccessecrcooceed 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Roanoke 
Washington: 
Bellingham 
Everett ... 
West Virginia: 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Huntington 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Wisconsin: 
Appleton 
Eau Claire .. 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay .~. 
Kenosha 
La Crosse ..... 
Madison 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior . 4. 
West Allis .. 


| £36,439 


26,331 
32,006 


Ooceerceeece Ccceercovers $26,266 
a 


25,928 
43,914 
27,430 
77,203 
49,585 


62,419 
50,195 
29,081 
28,643 


33,360 
25,073 


43,107 
58,118 
57,483 
27,789 
53,427 
32,716 
50,067 
25,304 
52,825 
43,614 


40,243 


40.559 
34,285 
28,487 
45,353 
69,096 


30,602 
30,498 


60,411 
28,863 
75,575 
29,605 
61,752 


25,262 
26,337 
26,362 
37,353 

$50,242 

. $39,608 
57,815 
40,075 
67,515 
39,249 
36,100 
34,617 


§Union town and West Hoboken town consolidated and i 


in 1925, 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


1920 
30,915 


19,516 
36,164 
47,554 

2,470 
48,615 
46,499 
48,374 
48,487 
57,327 
36,570 
34,273 
25,944 
61,903 
13,851 


22,817 
23,399 


29,902 
77,939 
39,631 

6,792 


41,611 
24,121 


54,948 


22,167 
78,384 


28,379 


50,707 
76,754 
15,660 
22,019 
26,470 
50,710 
19,381 
68,166 
25,480 
26,724 
28,810 
32,779 
33,268 
63,841 
41,707 
27,700 
60,725 
29,926 


15,157 


33,524 
36,192 
66,800 
45,393 
38,917 
26,688 
42,726 
36.213 
30,366 
50,760 
35,000 
26,341 
88,723 
72,013 
31,285 
21,031 


28,504 
46,338 
21,719 
19,861 
14,302 
24,418 
33,372 
48,395 


21,961 


15,236 
27,292 
20,474 
39,675 
41,732 
41,326 
37,295 
27,824 
27,891 
17,428 
23,594 
26,718 
24,966 
33,011 
60.840 
28,508 
27,050 
29,569 


16,576 
30,277 


17,679 


15,426 
73,502 
60,331 
50,358 
58,030 
33,813 
75,917 
32,277 
67,327 
53,150 
24,643 
46,781 
22.614 
44,938 
32,319 
21,747 
73,833 
24,403 
36,198 
47,512 


24,174 
29,407 
30,255 
64,248 
43,496 


67,957 
37,524 
23,127 
22,638 


25,202 
12,442 


15,494 
34,876 
40,422 
10,522 
44,255 
22,710 
22,251 
10,050 
38,500 
40,079 


32,804 


30,070 
35,596 
31,012 
54,387 
50,842 


25,585 
27,644 


39,608 
27,869 
50,177 
20,050 
56,208 


19,561 
20,906 
23,427 
31,017 
40,472 
30,421 
38,378 
33,162 
58,593 
30,955 
39,671 
13,475 


. 


Increase, eee 


Number 


8,510 


7,356 
7,137 
—204 
47,590 


14,495 


25,117 
9,128 


3,550 
3,005 
17,876 
19,015 


—2,071 
4,432 


20,971 


3,061 
—1,550 
3,084 


15,041 
9,094 
11,319 
16,051 
19,203 
17,517 
10,382 
—11,643 
31,265 
14,000 
13,196 
1,501 
2,241 
—133 
2,300 
6,705 
—2,137 
6,990 


11,369 


1,159 
544 
9,801 
1,988 
6.255 
1,478 
18,143 
17,842 
877 
24,638 
5,123 
6,155 
6,929 
337 
803 
14,573 


21,663 
36,307 
30,307 
33,561 
22,406 
12,957 
—1,205 
26,893 


6,648 


34,887 
12,987 


5,132 “ 


12,433 
28,079 
891 
7,188 
5,610 
3,114 
9,047 
6,249 
3,753 
8,401 


515 
4,367 
6,801 

—344 
7,446 

925 
7,850 
3,420 
3,767 
3,518 
4,116 

12,674 
5,228 
9,497 
7,725 


1,754 
14,507 
—2,825 
12,955 
6,089 


5,538 
12,671 
5,954 
6,005 


8,158 
12,631 


27,613 
18,242 
17,061 
17,267 

9,172 
10,006 
27,816 
15,254 
14,325 

3,535 


7,439 


10,489 
—1,311 
—2,525 
—9,034 

18,254 


5,017 
2,854 


20,803 
994 
25,398 
9,555 
5,544 


5,701 
5,431 
2,935 
6,336 
9,770 
9,187 

19,437 
6,913 
8,922 
8,294 

--3,571 

21,142 


27.5 
37.7 
19.7 
—0.4 
1,926.7 
15.8 
13.7 


13.4 
12.2 


13.0 
89. 
20.2 
30.3 
104.6 


110.1 
39.0 


11.9 
3.9 
45.1 
280.0 


18.4 
38.2 


Hogs Next Year 


Short Corn Crop Expected 
To Cause Increased Mar- 
keting This Season and 
Smaller Supply in 1931 


be By C. A. Burmeister 
Senior Agricultural Economist, Livestock, 

Meats:and Wool Division, Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

The short corn crop this year is ex- 
pected to have a very marked effect upon 
conditions in the hog industry during 
the next two years, according to the hog 
outlook by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The scarcity and high price of 
corn will cause producers to sell a large 
proportion of their 1930 pig crop at un- 
usually light weights during the com- 
ing Winter and next Spring and Summer. 
It also will cause farmers to keep fewer 
brood sows, hence will result in reducing 
materially the number of pigs raised 
next year. This in turn means a small 
supply of hogs for market in the Win- 
ter of 1931-32. 


From the standpoint of market sup- 
plies, therefore, the outlook for hogs 
during the next two years promises con- 
siderable improvertent. Offsetting to 


8!some extent this probable reduction in 


1.1 


29.7|1can hog products during the coming | Aircraft: 


11.8 
72.3 
72.9 | 


supplies, however, is the prospect of a 
rather poor foreign demand for Amer- 


year. Marketings of European hogs, 
which have been increasing during the 
present year, are expected to increase 


5 still more in 1931,and foreign countries 


53.6 
—17.1 
122.7 
52.4 
45.8 | 


6.7|in our industrial conditions. Improve-| and p). 
—1.1| ment in business will be followed by an| Chemicals: 
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139.5 | 
169.0 
156.7 
53.1 | 
—3.6 | 
55.6 | 


which buy our hog products are experi- 
encing a business depression much like 
that in this country. 


The domestic demand for pork and 
lard will be governed by developments 


increasing demand for all meats. Do- 
mestic demand, therefore, is expected to 
strengthen during the course of the next 
crop year. 
Fewer Hogs Predicted 

The number of hogs for slaughter 
during the 12 months beginning with 
October is expected to be somewhat 
smaller than the number slaughtered 
in the year ending with this September. 
Average weights will be lighter than 
they have been for many years. Market 
supplies from this year’s Spring pig 


ierop in the Corn Belt will probably be 
|about the same as the supply from the} 


1929 Spring crop but a material reduc- 
tion is expected from States outside of 
the Corn Belt. 

High prices for corn will result jn the 
marketing of a large proportion of these 
hogs at lightweights and in an under- 


| finished condition. The unfavorable feed 


situation also may result in the mar- 
keting of a larger than usual proportion 
of brood sows this Fall and Winter, but 
this probably will be more than offset by 
the decrease in the 1930 Spring pig crop. 
in-view of these conditions the total live- 


30.3 | weight of hogs marketed from October 
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| Winter resulted 


to April will probably ‘be somewhat less 
than in the same period a year earlier. 

From the standpoint of storage sup- 
plies the hog crop marketing year that 
starts with this October will begin un- 
der much more favorable conditions than 
prevailed last October. Storage supplies 
were unusually large then whereas now 


ithey are much below the five-year aver- 


age. The reduction in supplies on Sept. 
1 this year compared with a year ago 
is equivalent to about 1,600,000 hogs. 
The probable distribution of hog mar- 
ketings during the next seven months 
needs to be given careful consideration 
by those hog producers who are in po- 
sition to make some adjustments in the 
time of selling their hogs. In the other 
years of greatly reduced corn crops, mar- 
ketings in the early Fall were relatively 
small, while from late November to early 
January they were unusually large. Dur- 
ing this latter period average weights 
were much lighter than usual and many 
unfinished hogs came to market. This 
bunching of marketings in the early 
in reduced slaughter 
supplies in the late Winter and Spring 
and this in turn resulted in sharp price 


jadvances at that time. 


Holding of Animals Suggested 

If we have a similar distribution of 
hogs this Fall and Winter those pro- 
ducers who have sufficient feed probably 
will find it advantageous to hold their 
hogs for the late Winter market and feed 
to average weights rather than sell them 
early in unfinished condition, At that 
time domestic demand may have im- 
proved somewhat. 

Looking forward to the supply situa- 
|tion from May to September next year 
we note that the June pig survey indi- 
cated that the number of sows bred or 
|to be bred for farrowing in the Fall of 
| 1930 would not be greatly different from 
the number that farrowed in the Fall 
of 1929. The drought and the resultant 
feed situation, however, has probably re- 
duced the number of sows kept for far- 
rowing this Fall from that indicated by 
the June survey, and the number of pigs 
jsaved per litter may be small. High 
prices for feed will probably result in 
the marketing of lighter hogs next 
Spring and Summer, and the total live 
weight of hog slaughter will probably 
be smaller from May 1 to Sept. 30, 
1931, than in the corresponding period 
this year. 


Summing up the evidence as to pros- 
pective slaughter supplies during the 
coming marketing year it appears that 
federally inspected slaughter is likely 
to be between 4 and 6 per cent smaller 
than that in the year ending with this 
September. 

Normal Cycle Interrupted 

The most outstanding effect of the 
present feed situation on the hog indus- 
try is its interruption of the normal 
jdevelopment of the hog cycle that has 
been in progress since 1928. The usual 
length of the hog cycle is dbout four 
years and with average or better busi- 
ness conditions and an average corn crop 





29.1 
26.0 
12.5 
20.4 
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50.6 
20.8 
15.2 
26.8 


—9.0| developed but it was more than offset 
: 3 demand and 
*Final figure. Town and city made coextensive since 1920. {Revised announcement, | Prices went down instead of going up 


“an ncorporated as Union City,|@% they usually do when supplies de- 
{Aliquippa and Woodlawn boroughs consolidated as Aliquippa in 1928, 7 on 


156.9 


the year 1930 most likely would have 
marked the low point in hog numbers and 
the high point in hog prices of the pres- 
ent cycle. 

Prices this year, however, were se- 
verely affected by the business depres- 
sion and by the downward trend in the 
general price level here ard abroad. The 
expected reduction in slaughter supplies 
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Raincoats and Artficial Snow 


World demand for American goods this 
week ranges over a miscellany from fish- 
ing ta¢kle and radio sets to raincoats 
}and artificial snow, according to a state- 
ment of the Department of Commerce 
made public Sept. 20. : 

Among specific sale opportunities in- 
cluded in the Department’s list of articles 
wanted abroad “are paper bags, lawn 
mowers, fruit crushers, automatic letter 
openers, fishing tackle, radio sets, razor 
blades, overalls, artificial snow, raincoats, 
bicycles, and pocket books. 

Detailed information on sale oppor- 
tunities listed may be had upon: appli- 
cation to any branch office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- 
trally located throughout the country, 
the Department states. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 

Agricultural Implements: 

Agricultural machinery, and tractors, 
| £7629, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); lawn- 
mowers, hand, 47637, Preston, England 
(a of p); pumps, deep well, 47698, Milan, 
Italy (a); pumps, hand, for raising water 
about 50 ft., 47711, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras (a); tractors, 47675, Bordeaux, 
France (a); tractors, 47688, Paris, France 
(a). 





Airplanes, 2-seater type, low priced, 
47635, Shanghai. China (a). 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile axle shafts, battery ca- 
bles, valves, skeleton pistons, piston 
rings, and gears, 47638, Bombay, India} 
(a); automobile metal parts, 47677, Sur- 
abaya, Java (a); automobile replacement 
parts, 47617, Sheffield, England (a 


Carbon black, white lead, and zinc; 
oxides, 47659, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
chemicals, industrial, 47619, Rio de 
' Janeiro, Brazil (a); chemicals, industrial, 
47623, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a and p); 
gas, argon, 47620, Milan, Italy (a or p); 
hydrocyanic acid, liquid, 47657, Cardiff, 
Wales (p); insecticides, household, 47619, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); leather chemi- 
cals, 47654, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); 
magnesium chloride, 47647, Dunedin, New 
Zealand (p); naval stores, 47660, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a and p); oils, essential | 
and synthetic, and perfume, 47647, Dune-| 
din, New Zealand (p); paint raw ma- 
terials, such as chemical pigments, 47660, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p);_ paints, 
47619, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); pyro- 
cide, concentrated, 47676, Milan, Italy 
(p); rosin, 47701, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); rosin and turpentine, 47659, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, (p); ultramarine, 47647, 
Dunedin, New Zealand (p); varnish and 
dry colors, 47656, Milan, Italy (a). 
Drugs and pharmaceutical preparations: 

Cosmetics and medicinal preparations, 
47655, Hamburg, Germany (a); medicinal 
preparations, 47700, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); medicines, prepared, 47618, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (p); medicines, pre- 
pared, and toilet preparations, 47619, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); medicines, and 
pharmaceutical products, 47702,Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (s a); perfumes, 47712, 
Milan, Italy (a); pharmaceuticals, 47623, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a and p); serum, 
anti-hog-cholera, 47658, Madrid, Spain 
(a); toilet preparations, 47699, Berlin, 
Germany (a). 

Electrical Appliances: 


Aerzonators, 47676, Milan, Italy (p); 
coffee grinders, electric, 47604, Palermo, 
Italy (a); fans, electric, 47604, Palermo, 
Italy (a); flashlights, electric, 47677, 
Surabaya, Java (a); household electrical 
appliances, 47629, Pernambuco, Brazil 
(a); radio sets, automobile, small, 47715, 
Monterrey, Mexico (a and p); radio sets, 
short wave, 47723, Managua, Nicaragua 
(a and p); radio sets and parts, 47714, | 
Milan, ttaly (a or p); radio sets, and 
radio phonograph amplifiers, 47713, Zu- 
rich, Switerland (a or p); radios, 47604, 
Palermo, Italy (a). 

Foodstuffs: 

Canned evaporated milk, best grade, ! 
47642, Breslau, Germany (a); canned 
milk, 47680, Cospicua, Malta (a); canned 
lobster and salmon, 47639, Goteborg, 
Sweden (and and p); canned sugar corn 
and tomatoes, 47641, Manila, Philipine 
Islands (a); fat waste, animal, 47679, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); fish (dried 
shrimp), 47641, Manila, Philippine 
Islands (a); flavors, and orange and 
lemon peel, 47647, Dunedin, New Zea- 
|land (p); flour, 47639, Goteborg, Sweden | 
(and and p); fruit (apples, oranges and 
peaches), 47678, Helsingfors, Finland 
| (a); fruit, fresh and dried, 47639, Gote- 
borg, Sweden (a and p); fruit, fresh and 
dried, 47682, Hamburg, Germany (a);/| 
glucose and cornstarch, 47641, Manila, 





Kr 


{ 
the short corn crop while hog prices are 
still relatively -low together with the 
shortage of feed grains over a large 
area is likely to cause a sharp reduc- 
tion in hog production next year and 
thus postpone for at least a year the 
increase in production that would have 
started thi§ Fall had the corn crop been 
average or better. 

Slaughter from next year’s pig ‘crops 





Other Inquiries Received by Department of Commerce: 
Include Fishing Tackle, Radio Sets, Fruit Crushers 
And Pocket Books 


Philippine Islands (a); ‘glucose and 
starch, 47640, Alexandria, Egypt (a and 
p); grocery specialties, 47682, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); honey, 47682, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); lard, 47604, Palefmo, Italy | 
(a); milk, dried, 47661, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


p). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Abrasives, 47688, Paris, France (a); 
aluminum alloy products, especially rail- 
way car window frames, 47705, Rio de 
Janeiro (a); crushers, orange, 47621, 
Stockholm, Sweden (p); cutlery, espe- 
cially razors, 47622, Brussels, Belgium 
(a); hardware, 47629, Pernambuco, Brazil | 
(a); hardware, builders’, such as hinges, | 
door knobs, and window locks, 47684, 
Cartagena, Colombia (p); hardware, 
builders’, and mechanics’ tools, 47619, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); hardware, 
such as bolts, nuts, rasps, and files, 47644, 
Bombay, India (a and p); metal tiles, 
burnished, 47703, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (s a); orange and lemon juice 
presses, 47683, Hamburg, Germany (a or 
Pp); razor blades, safety, low priced, 
47704, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and 
Pp); steel sections for window screen 
frames, 47624, Toronto, Canada (p); 
stoves, 47623, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a 
and p). f 
Leather: 

Belting, roller, and other leathers for 
textile mills, 47717, Bombay, India (a 
and p); chamois leather, 47686, Frank- 
fort, Germany (p); kid, glazed, colored, 
47716, Goteborg, Sweden (a); leathers, 
47619, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); patent 
leather, 47626, Bucharest, Rumania (a); 
pig skin, suede, splits, and other leathers, 
47685, Toronto, Canada (a); pocketbooks, 
women, 4763t, Mexico City, Mexico (a 
and p); skins, tanned, especially black, 
and colored kid, 47662, Varese, Italy (a); 
tanning extracts, 47625, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a and p). 


Lumber and Products: 

Box shooks, 47718, Santa Marta, Co- 
lombia (p); doors, flooring, and _ soft- 
woods, 47706, London, England (a); elm, | 
oak, and other hard woods, lumber, and 
sawed timbers, 47645, Quebec, Can- 
ada (p). 

Machinery: 

Ash hoist, model A, 47606, Quebec, 
Canada (p); bag making machinery for 
the manufacture of cloth bags, 47649, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a and p); 
bleaching apparatus for washing, drying, 
and bleaching straw hats, 47707, Ham- 
burg, Germany (p); bottlers’ machinery, 
for soft drinks, especially bottlewashing 
machines, 47708, Rosario, Argentina (p); 
braiding machinery for making covering 
for rubber tubes, designed: for use on 
gasoline distributing pumps, 47663, Turin, 
Italy (p); carbonated beverage making 
machinery, 47605, Tokyo, Japan (p); 
concrete paving slab making machinery, 
47607, Port Elizabeth, South Africa (p); 
copper ore mining and copper smelting 
machinery, 47608, Bulawayo, South 
Africa (a); excavators, cableway, 47664, 
Furin; Italy (a and--p); extracting. ma-} 
chinery, quicksilver from a cinnabar de- 
posit, 47648, Durango, Mexico (p); ice- 
making machinery, 47666, Asuncion, 
Paraguay (p); match-making machinery 
(complete installation), 47628, Karachi, 
India (p); milk coolers, electric or non- 
electric, 47665, Liverpool, England (a); 
oil extracting equipment for use with 
copra, rapeseed, cottonseed, and other 
oil producing seeds, 47628, Karachi, India 
(p); pumps, force, for raising water to 
a height of 100 meters and more, 47698, 
Milan, Italy (a); sand unloading equip- 
ment, 47646, Montevideo, Uruguay (p); 
shuttles, bobbins, healds, reeds, and roller 
cloth, 47687, Bombay, India (a and p); 
silk spinning equipment, 47627, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala (a and p); sugar 
refining plant, 47666, Asuncion, Paraguay 
(p); ultramarine-compressing machines, 
47647, Dunedin, New Zealand (p); wool- 
baling pressed, 47628, Karachi, India (p). 


Minerals: 

Scrap metal, nonferrous, 47681, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (p); stones, shells, etc., 
for jewelry making, 47682, Hamburg, 
Germany (a). 

Motion Pictures: 

Cameras, motion picture, small, 47696, 
Batavia, Java (a); cameras and projec- 
Minerals: 


Scrap metal, nonferrous, 47681, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (p); stones, shells, etc., 
for jewelry making, 47682, Hamburg, 
Germany (a). 

Motion Pictures: 


Cameras, motion picture, small, 47696, | 
Batavia, Java (a); cameras and projec- 
tion machines, 47697, Zurich, Switzerland 
(a); motion pictures, sound and talking, 
47695, Lisbon, Portugal (a). 

Paper and Paper Goods: y 


Bags, paper, and tissue paper for 
wrapping bread, 47609, San'Juan, Porto 
Rico (a or p); bags, sulphite paper, kraft 
and imitation kraft paper, flat and folded, 
and wrapping papers, 47650, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); bottles, cups, trays, and 
other paper and cardboard containers, 
47650, Glasgow, Scotland (p); card- 
board box slacks, ready cut and folded; 
of nonhygroscopic material, for wrapping 
margarine and related foodstuffs, 47667, 














which will come to market in 1931-32 
may possibly be considerably smaller 
than that from the 1925 pig crops, which 
followed the short crop of corn in 1924, 
and thus be the smallest slaughter in 10 
years. This reduction in slaughter will 
|come at a time when a general upward 
trend in business conditions is probable 
and may result in a very high level of 
hog prices. It also will come at a time 
when corn prices are likely to be very 
favorable for hog feeding in view of 
prospects for at least an average corn 
crop next year and relatively small num- 
bers of livestock to be fed. 

These prospective conditions indicate 
that hog producers in areas which have 
fairly abundant supplies of feed might 


Hamburg, Germany (p); corn stalk. in- 
sulating boards, 47668, Frankfort, Ger- 
many (p); insulating board, 47709, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a); kraft, brown, 
tissues, greaseproof, strawboards, blot- 
ting papers, cream and colored writing 
and bond, duplicator, M. F. tints and cov- 
ers, white and tinted boards and paste 
and enameled boards, 47669, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a or p); newsprint paper, 
white, standard, 47710, Palermo, Italy 
(p). 
Petroleum Products: 

Kerosene, 47643, Lisbon, Portugal (a 
or p). 
Rubber Goods: 


Bathing caps, 47721, Alexander, Egypt 
(a); bladders, rubber, for waterballs and 





well increase the number of sows to be 
bred to farrow next Spring, even though 
feed prices in relation to hog prices dur- 
ing the next year are relatively unfavor- 
able, In areas where feed supplies are 
scarce and prices high, hog producers, be- 
fore sacrificing their breeding herds, 
should consider that hog prices a year 
trom this Winter may be high enough to 
recompense even high cost production 
next year and that prices of breeding 
stock at that time may be high. 

(The foregoing is the full text of an 
address Sept. 15 in the National Farm 
and:Home Radio Hour, broadcast by 
WRC and affiliated stations of the Na- 





crease. The rise in corn prices due to| tional Broadcasting Company.) 


a 


, 


footballs, 47670, Brazil, Switzerland (a); 
technical and sanitary rubber goods, 
‘47673, Goteborg, Sweden (a). 

Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Shoes,- low cut, men’s, women’s and 
children’s, 47610, Kingston, Jamaica (a); 
Slippers, leather, 47616, Cape Town, 
South Africa (a); pocketbooks, women’s, 
47631, Mexico City, Mexico (a and p). 
Specialties: 

Attding machines, 47613, Paris, France 
(a and p); addressing machines, check 
writing machines, typewriter paper sup- 
pores and other office machines, 47615, 

ahia, Brazil (a and p); bicycles and bi- 


cycle chains, 47672, Bombay, India (a or 


Ari ?resentep Herein, Brine 
BY THe Unitep States DaILy 


New York, Sept. 20.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Sccretary of the Treasury the 
following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of sec+ 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act off 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have. 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) ,...... 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev), 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ., 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ......ee0. Verdes 
Germany (reichsmark) »......... 
Greece (drachma) .....e..eceee 
Holland (guilder) ....csecee..es 
Hungary (pengo) ....... Sete ves 
Remty (Uva) *. de ccdcete 
Norway (krone) ; 
Poland (zloty) .....<e0ccceed ood 
Portugal (escudo) ........... ee 
Roumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ...... 
Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) .... 
China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hongkong dollar) . 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin dollar) , 

China (Yuan dollar) ....... 
India 

Japan (y 

Singapore (dollar) ........e08 - 
Canada (dollar) .v. 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ........ eT 
Newfeundland (dollar) . 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) . 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) . 

Colombia (peso) .. 


14.1126 
13.9430 
7218) 
2.9675 
26.7594 
486.0326 
2.5178 
3.9292 
23.8293 
1.2953 
40.3074 
17.5139 
5.2371 
26.752 
11.2005 
4.4933 
5965 
10.8790 
26.8676 
19.4067 
1.7712 
41.5208 
41.2031 
40.24 
42.06 
32.2857 
29.0312 
29.1250 
28,7916 
35.977 
49.3996 
56.0833 
100.1083 
99.97 
' 47.360 
99.876 
82.2520 
10.0522 
12.1013 
83.3958 
96.5300 


Road Seeks Right 


To Sell Securities 


Pennsylvania Railway Asks" 
Also to Guaranty Issue 


The Pennsylvania Railroad filed six 
applications with the Interstate. Com- 
merce Commission on Sept. 20 for au- 
thority to guaranty and sell a total of 
$32,017,000 of bonds of two of its sub- 
sidiary companies, the issuance of ghich 
has already been authorized by the Wom- 
mission. (Finance Docket Nos. 6626, 
7892, 8434, 8433, 7768, and 6814.) 

The bonds include three _ separate 
groups of general mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad, aggregating 
$23,835,000 ,and three groups aggre- 
gating $7,182,000 of general and refund- 
ing mortgage 4% per cent bonds of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad. 

It is proposed to sell the bonds at not 
less than 98% per cent of par to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, and use the proceeds 
therefrom to recoup the Pennsylvania’s 
treasury for advances made to the sub- 
sidiary companies. 

p); boot polishers, automatic, 47719, 
Baghdad, Iraq (p); brushes, toilet, 47622, 
Brussels, Belgium (a); finger nail files, 
47671, Montreal, Canada (a or p); fish- 


ing lines and tackle, 47651, Vancouver, ; °' 


Canada (p); glass, plate, polished, 47652, ; 
Southampton, England (p); jewelry, imi 
tation, such as glass beads, and bracelet: 
47611, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
laboratory and measuring equipment, 
47688, Paris, France (a); letter opener, 
electric, 47632, Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa (a and p); pen holders, and lead 
pencils, 47671, Montreal, Canada (a or 
Pp); perfumery sprays, 47712, Milan, Italy 
(a); phonographs, 47629, Pernambuc 
Brazil (a); phonographs and records, an 
phonographs and short wave radios com- 
bined, 47723, Managua, Nicaragua (a and 
p); pins, rustless lace hooks, and other 
tailors’ accessories, 47653, Stockholm, 
Sweden (p); shoe polishing machines, 
coin-in-the-slot, automatic, 47720, Bres- 
lau, Germany (p); sporting goods, 47721, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); tennis gut, 47722, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); tennis 
rackets, frames and gut, 47677, Sura- 
baya, Java (a); toy pea-shooters, and 
trificial snow, 47651, Vancouver, Canada 
(p); toys, 47673, Goteborg, Sweden (a); 
toys, especially metal automobiles, and 
roller skates, 47677, Surabaya, Java (a); 
typewriters,. 47613, Paris, France (a); 
typewriters, 47614, Milan, Italy (s a); 
typewriters, especially rebuilt, 47677, 
Surabaya, Java (a). 

Textiles: 


Bags, burlap, secondhand, 47674, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (p); bathing suits, 47604, 
Palermo, Italy (a); bathing suits, 47721, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); blankets, cotton, 
and cotton and wool mixtures, low. priced, 
47636, Winnipeg, Canada (a); cloth, 
roller, 47687, Bombay, India (a. and p); 
cotton grey goods, 47634, Goteborg, 
Sweden (a and p); cotton suitings and 
shirtings, 47694, Mexico City, Mexico 
(a); cotton voiles, plain and printed, 
47630, Alexandria, Egypt (a); drapery 
fabrics, 47694, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 
floor covering, felt base, 47612, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (a and p); hang- 
kerchiefs, men’s and women’s, 47674, 
Surabaya, Java (a); hats, mén’s, 47616, 
Cape Town, South Africa (a); hosiery, 
cotton, rayon, silk, and mixtures, meg, 
women’s, and children’s, 47610, KingsVon, 
Jamaica (a); hosiery, cotton and mer- 
cerized, men’s and women’s, 47693, Bom- 
bay, India (a or p); hosiery, men’s and 
infant’s, 47616, Cape Town, South Africa 
(a); hosiery, silk, women’s, 47689, Co- 
lombo,~ Ceylon (a); hosiery, women’s, 
and men’s socks and garters, 47677, 
Surabaya, Java (a); overalls, about 
4,500, 47692, Berlin, Germany (f); rain- 
coats, low priced, 47693, Bombay, India 
(a’ or p); raincoats, low-priced, men’s 
and women’s, 47691, Hamburg, Germany 
(a and p); rayon piece goods, printed 
and dyed, 47690, Basel, Switzerland (a); 
rugs, wool, and linoleum, 47631, Mexico 
City, Mexico (a and p); sweaters, 47721, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); underwear 
(brassiers), rayon, underwear, and men’s 
athletic underwear, 47616, Cape Town, 
South Africa (a); underwear, cotton, 
47630, Alexandria, Egypt (a); yarn, cot- 
tén mercerized, 47633, Goteborg, Sweden 
(a); yarn, cotton mercerized, 47673, 
Goteborg, Sweden (a). 


Paraguay Studied by Japan ° 

Dr. Kasuo Okamoto of the. Interna- 
tional Development Company, Limited, 
of Tokyo, Japan, is said to have recently 
arrived in Asuncion, commissioned by his 
company to study Paraguay with re- 
spect to its possibilities for Japanese im-° 
migration and colonization. (Departnagng® 
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Michigan Banks - 


Strengthened by 
- State Statutes 


Failures Lessened by Pro-! 
vision Against Placing 
Funds in ‘Frozen Assets’, 

| Says Commissioner 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Sept. 20. 


“I have absolute confidenge in the fu- 


| ture, and feel confident that the proper | 


adjustments will take place in due time,” 
| the State Bank Commissioner, Rudolph 
E. Reichert, told the members of Group 
Six of the Michigan Bankers Association 
Sept. 17 at Port Huron, in speaking of 
the present condition of our financial sys- 
tem. “There is one factor of which we 


must not» be unmindful and that is that; 


we have come through an economic read- 
justment after the World War, which 
has, along with everything else, upset 
our financial system. Matters that af- 
fect conditions nationally always will, 
throgvh financial institutions, be reflected 
locaZ/y.” , 


There have been but 26 chartered bank | 


failures in Michigan since 1887, Mr. 
Reichert told the bankers. That there 
have not been more is due partly, at 
least, to the provision of State law which 
prevents banks from tieing up their 
funds in so-called “frozen assets,” he 
stat The State law permits 60 per 
cen@of time deposits to be invested in 
mortgages, and designates in what class 
of securities the balance shall be in- 
vested. 

In the last 15 years, there have been 
eight failures among State chartered 
banks, Mr. Reichert stated, involving a 
dollar amount of $4,430,225, of which 
$703,853 has been returned to creditors, 
with additional payments to be made in 
the cases of the six active receiverships. 


Percentage of Loss Small 


Total assets of Michigan State banks 
at the present time are $1,764,769,631, 
Mr. Reichert announced. “Upon a ratio 
basis,” he continued, “the percentage of 
loss through the above receiverships 
would be 
1 per cent to depositors of State banks 
for a period of 14 years, with further 
substantial payments to be made, reduc- 
ing this ratio considerably.” 

Com 
to the 
with deposits 


30 national banks in the State, 
of $536,147,000, and 


banks throughout the Stefi has been 


stitutions.” 

The practice of taking partial pay- 
ments on loans should be extended, in 
Mr. Reichert’s opinion, to real estate 
mortgages. “A lot has been said,” he 
told those present, “about frozen real 
estate loans. I am still of the opinion 
that a mortgage properly placed and 
taken on an amortization plan is the 
best security a bank can have.” 

Mr. Reichert urged the bankers to 
give more consideration to the person 
who requires a loan of small amount, 
rather than making it necessary for him 
to resort to the small loan operators. 
Moreover, he added, the merchant has 
“acted as banker for this man” by selling 
to him on the partial payment plan. “I 
think that you, as bankers, might better 
take this man in hand and teach him to 
pay@his bills on some such plan at a rea- 
sonable rate,” Mr. Reichert declared, “and 
then have him continue those payments 
in the form of depgsits, making a good 
customer and a bettér citizen out of him.” 


Banks Strengthened 


The Bank Commissioner stated that 
there has been a constant strengthening 
of 
land ‘elimination of weaker banks in over--: 
banked communities. Since 1919, he 
added, there has been a decrease in the 
number of institutions for the country as 
whole of 4,199, either by failures or 
onsolidations, with an increase over the 
same period of nearly $20,000,006;000. 


Dklahoma Seeks Bond Issue 
o Extend Its Highway Work 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 20. 


A proposal for a constitutional amend- 
nent to give the Highway Commission 
»f the State the authority to issue $15,- 
00,000 of short term notes for highway 
sonstruction, particularly grading and 
Hrainage work, has been filed with the 
Secretary of State, Graves Leeper, by 
State Senator Ira A. Hill. Approxi- 
ately 93,000 signatures must be ob- 
ained to the proposal, which is in the 
form of an initiative petition, if it is 
o be submitted to a vote of the people 
t the general election on Nov. 4, Mr. 
eeper stated orally. 

Senator Hill stated orally that the 
roposal has been made in an effort to 
elieve the unemployment situation in 
he State this Winter and next Spring. 
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ortly Garolina Urged to Adopt 
Methods Throughout State 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Sept. 20. 


The records and accounting methods 
f North Carolina counties that have 
dopted the auditing system of the 
ounty Government Advisory Commis- 
ion have shown a great improvement, 
lecording to a recent letter from A. E. 
{cClure, highway engineer, of the Bu- 
eau of Public Roads, of the Department 
f Agriculture, Washington, D. C., to 
harles M. Johnson, executive secretary 
the Commission. 























ith other engineers and accountants 
d Federal and State agencies, in mak- 
g a special study for Governor Gard- 
r 6f county road and bridge tax reve- 






the county road system in each 
bunty. 


“In view of the fact that 






a few of the 









r. McClure wrote, “and make no at- | 
mpt to improve same by taking advan- | 
ge of the services of your Department, | 
seems to me that the necessary power | 












d authority should be given the County | 
vernment Advisory Commission for | 





unting in. every county that 


ye 
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State Finance 





issioner Reichert also referred: 


stated that “‘the record of these national | 


just as satisfactory as our State in-| 


yy banking institutions since 1919, ; 


Mr. McClure has been engaged, along | 


punties still have very poor recerds,” | _ 


—“ 
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United States Treasury Statement 
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Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


Of Business Sept. 18; Made Public Sept. 20, 1930 


Corresponding Corresponding 

4 period period 
Receipts This month Last year Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 
CUSSOND kertiaeeikcoks $20,442,667.82 $31,795,040.59  $78,725,005.72 $140,366,713.30 
Income *ta® so..05seres: 368,489, .37 430,897,427,96 424,355,412.38 497,991,361.33 


20,208,598 


Misc. internal revenue .. 69 


Foreign obligations— 


PURINIEINE: (0545 5 0GN 8 0 65.000. bx. 4:4 La eigae > OF 
BRENOUNE 54 tit Gatnwdees  . op eeb eee res 
Railroad securities ..... 61,162.87 
All others ......... eesss 211.25 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for  in- 
vestment) ............ 2,062,792.43 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
DEOPOTES 4 0.600000 b00s 210,603.36 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 968,622.06 
Other miscellaneous .... 7,996,791.46 
Total ordinary ..... $429,438,082.31 $5 
. —_-_ 


$200,149,170.64 $1 
$20,000,000.00 $¢ 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 





Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


Total expenditures $220,179,170.64 $2 





| 


tExcess of credits (deduct). 


_ tThe amount of the appropwations avail 
retirement and disability fund and $216,000 


|; retirement fund aggregated $179,000, mak 
charged above. 


account of the Foreign Service retirement f 


Fraud Order, Closes 
Chicago Stock Firm 





‘Bucket Shop Methods’ Al- 
leged Against Company by 
State Secretary of Indiana 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 20. 


_The Secretary of State, Otto G. 
Fifield, made public Sept. 15 the details 
concerning the efforts of the Indiana 
Securities Commission in issuing a 
fraud .order against Douglas H. White 
j and Company, of Chicago, whose opera- 
tions in stock selling he estimates to 


000, and to have constituted “one of 
| the biggest security rackets that has 
;come to light in years.” 


Investigation Conducted 


with the cooperation of the Illinois 
Securities Commission, the State’s At- 
torney’s Office of Chicago, and the In- 
. vestors Protective Bureau, has had the 
firm under investigation for the past 
four weeks, Mr. Fifield stated, and their 


office and leave Chicago without any 
forwarding address. \ 

Mr. Fifield, who is, by virtue of his 
| Office as Secretary of State, ‘the head 
of the Indiana Securities Commission, 
;said that from time to time warnings 
|had been issued by the department to 
the people of Indiana not to transact 
any business with any firm dealing in 
|securities without first making investi- 
gation as to their responsibility and 
business connections. 

Bucket Shop Methods 


“This firm is nothing but a bucket 
shop house,” he said, “and was not 
licensed to do business in Indiana. The 
extend of the fraud arnnot yet be de- 
termined because only a few of the 
clients are aware that they cannot hope 
to receive stock deliveries. The Indiana 
Securities Law requires that all securi- 
ties must be registered with the Com- 
mision before being offered for sale 
in Indiana, and the information the 
Commission has is available to the people 
of Indiana at any time. I also wish to 


Commission at this time has under in- 
vestigation another Chicago firm that 
is just starting business that has all 
the ear-marks of bucket shop methods, 


citizens transact a securities business 
by long distance telephone they will 


ties Commission before throwing away 
their good money.” 


' 
! 
| Arkansas: Edward Gaunt of Little Rock, 
appointed by Governor Parnell as member 
of the State Board of Accountancy, vice 
J. V. Stewart of Little Rock, term expired. 

California: Arthur H. Garland of Los 

Angeles, appointed by Governor Young as 
Corporation Commissioner, vice Fred G. 
Athearn, resigned. Stanley A. Steindorf, 
appointed as Assistant Commissioner of the 
Division of Building and Loan Supervision. 
Miss Mabel R. Gillis appointed by Governor 


Fergyson, resigned, effective Oct. 1. 
Colorado: John S. Underwood, appointed 

by Governor Adams as Attorney-General, 

vice Robert E. Winbourn, deceased. 
Georgia: Dr. M. F. Haygood, appointed as 





‘General Superintendent of the Georgia Tu- 


berculosis Sanitarium by the State Com- 


es and disbursements and an analysis | missioner of Health, Dr. T. F. Abercrombie, 


vice Dr. F. W. Glidden. 

Idaho: Dr. M. G. Neale, appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education, W. D. Vincent, 
as President of the University of Idaho. 
Illinois: James A. Watson of Elizabeth- 
town, appointed as Superintendent 
Budgets in the Department of Finance to 
fill a vacancy. 

Indiana: L. as 


B. Holleman, resigned 


| State Building and Loan Clerk, 


Kentucky: H. H. Churchill of Lexington; 


Julian Oberwarth of Frankfort? Ossian P. 


e purpose of setting up'a modern sY8~}Ward Sf Louisville; Bernard Wiseall of 


Covington, and F, Paul Anderson of Lexing- 


34,361,006,32 





99,993,000.00 


Purchases and_ retire> , 
ments from foreign re- 
Payments > 6.0.03. 2000 30,000.00 .. 


$20,030,000.00 $100,049,000.00 


have cost the public more than$1,000,-| 


The Indiana Securities Commission, | 


efforts have caused the officers and per-| 
sonnel of the company to close their | 


warn the people of Indiana that the| 


and I trust that before any of Indiana’s | 





Young as State Librarian, vice Milton J. | 


of | 


138,421,616.48 143,872,568.24 


ica ss Kass oh 30,000.00 25,000.00 
neh Gbelacey wie 2 Vow aes 8 10,619,359.57 
8,097.75 587,918.48 565,721.73 
94,487.90 1,133,319.83 492,548.78 
212,239.95 13,427,239.05 * 10,934,899.73 
262,265.93 626,006.54 2,898,492.69 
1,147,015.27 6,056,837.40 5,717,179.80 


12,249,783.71 32,203,533.40 


 $695,566,889.28 


42,113,662.63 











11,022,365.38 $854,997,507.80 


Exvess of receipts ..... FRG 206,011.00 S214, CTT AGO BS § oo cdis vegas. - 6.0s.0bachded man 
Prcess of MFPOACituFEs.. cocci cccces. ohavccivecdac 33,039,052.49 1,897,728.18 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... $142,862,812.85 $127,839,801.14 $531,536,797.81 $497,252,255.83 
Interest on public debt 27,670,050.35  46,003,720.75 43,201,267.65 67,384,982.22 
Refund customs ........ 1,187,696.32 777,847.44 5,151,704.53 4,340,768.18 
| Refund internal revenue 3,424,354.92 4,404,265.57 14,210,101.40 26.844,661.31 
Postal deficiency ....... 15,000,000.00 15,000,000.00 25,004,582.37 15,600,000.00 
Panama WERE odcnagee dy 427,565.11 519,769.46 3,058,281.37 2,460,609.87 
OP. in spec. accounts— 
Rai roads 20 pueee eee oke 22,407.47 5,199.42 83,604.78 $654,268.78 
War Finance Corp. ..... 1,692.99 +1,703.08 7378.43 432,079.55 
Shipping BOOT ss6ads0< 483,966.18 1,849,366.53 3,278,091.46 7,887,060.02 
Agricultural marketing | 
fund CONT hc vate tues 6,900,094.04 .#.........: 22,895,034.58 ....cccecscccee 
Alien property funds ... 283,995.62 7190,508.65 1,062,379.12 385,236.03 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 19,863.78 61,434.82 7322,857.44 ¢ 550,512.69 
$Civil-service r’m’t fund 7198,121.42 7185,309.09 20,583,093.52 20,248,701.27 
Invest, of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 2,062,792.43 213,594.98 13,070,685.42 10,639,664.83 
D. Cc. teachers WOUND gece esse ce 71,355.03 244,255.81 222,588.86 
For. Service retirement ¢....:........ 4248.70 + 376,000,00 363,443.91 
Gen. railroad contingent 200... ok. ceca eeeeeeees 112,297.82 72,646.04 








$683,544,941.77 











96,295,875.56 


$45,000,000.00 203,857,950.00 


30,000.00 


31,000.00 


38,000.00 
18,000.00 


52,000.00 
18,503.25 


$203,928,453.25 
$856,895,235.98 


$45,061,000.00 


96,344,875.56 $728,605,941.77 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

| “The figures for the month include $18,697.94 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
| $96,824.04 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the cor- 
responding periods last year the figures include $23,853.03 and $115,309.37, respectively. 


able July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 
for the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 


, ability fund was invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury ‘notes maturing June 


pproximately three-tenths of | 30, 1935. Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service 


ing the total investment on that account 


$395,000. Variations in the working cash balance account for any difference iu amounts 
On June 30 like investments were made from interest then due in the 
amount of $4,900,000 for account of the civil-service retirement fund and $32,000 for 


und. 





Receipts Announced 


For Welfare Agencies 


‘Pennsylvania Establishments 
| Get $5,270,952 Aside 


| From State Funds 


———_———_——_—_r 
| ~Commonweaith ef Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 20. 
| Exclusive of State appropriations, re- 
jceipts for maintenance purposes from 
| penal and correctional institutions of the 
{Commonwealth amounted to $5,270,952 


| Secretary of Welfare, under whose juris- 
|diction the institutions come. 

| The following* information was made 
available at the office of the State Secre- 
|tary of Welfare: 


| There are six State 


|cluded in the list from which the re- 
|ports were compiled and the sources 
of income have been classified indicat- 
ing the means of payment to the in- 
stitutions. The six institutions are the 
Western State Penitentiary at Pitts- 
burgh; 
tentiary at Rockview; the Eastern State 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia; the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial 
Huntingdon; the State Industrial Home 
for Women at Muncy; and the Penn- 
sylvania Training School at Morganza. 

The tgtal receipts listed previously 
are deri¥ed from three sources exclu- 


institutions which have not been in- 
cluded in the totals. The sources from 
which the receipts have been gained are 
listed as follows together with the 
|}amounts accumulated to form the total 


$1,116,603; from miscellaneous sources, 
| $104,005: and from counties and poor 
districts, $4,050,844. 

During the past biennium ip accord- 
ance with the Fiscal Code passed by 
the 1929 Legislature, the Department 
of: Revenue has made the collections 
from the institutions. Previously the 
| Reaags of trustees of the institutions 
wer€ responsible for the collection of 
money receivable from the sources 
tioned above. 

The totals represent the collections 
for the fiscal year beginning June 1, 
1929, and ending May 31, 1930. 


' 
| 


owned by the State amounted to $598,- 
143 for the same period of time. 

|. The gight State mental hospitals made 
receipts available in the amount of $2,- 
414,088 also for the same period of 
time and the four institutions for feeble- 





| collected in the amount of $126,262 for 
‘the fiscal year ending May 31, 1930. 





Changes in State Officials 





|members of the new Board of Examiners 
and Registration for Architects. 
Louisiana: 
Governor Long as member of 
of Commissioners 
Orleans, vice E. S. Butler, term expired. 


firmation by the Executive Council. Sidney 
Justice fo succeed Norman L, Bassett, re- 
signed. 


Massachusetts: David A. Chapman of 


Public Utilities, a new office. James 
Bean, resigned as Deputy State Auditor. 
Missouri: Delph C. Simons of Grant Ctty, 


of the State Penal Board. John H. Ross 
of Bethany, appointed as Game and Fish 
Commissioner to succeed Mr. Simons. E. 
E. Cramer of Brookfield, elected as Secre- 
| tary of the State Highway Commission, vice 
C. M. Hughes of Kirksville, resigned. 
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Bank Supervision 


$652,966,782.73 | 


for the last fiscal year, according to a| 
report to Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, State | 


institutions inf 


the new Western State Peni-| 


Reformatory at | 
sive of the State appropriations to the | 


of more than $5,000,000: From patients, | 
men- 


;}communicate with the Indiana Securi-| minded and epileptics showed receipts | 


j appointed by Governor 


Seymour Wesi, appointed by | and Finance, Thomas M, Lynch, as Transfer 
the Board | Tax Attorney for Montgomery County, vice 
of the port of New/ Matthew Dwyer, deceased. Dr. Joseph Wal 


Maine: Guy H. Sturgis, renominated by | velt as chairman of the State Division of 
Governor Gardiner as Associate Justice of | Paroles, vice Judge Irving L. Goldsmith, 
the Supreme Judicial Court, subject to con- | resigned. 


St. Felix Thaxter, nominated:as Ass@ciate | pointed by Governor Cooper as Judge of 


Brookline, appointed as Director of the Di- ;man of Creek County, nominated by Gov- 
vision of Smoke Inspection, Department of | ernor Holloway as member of, the State 
W. : Supreme 
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Higher Capital Records Commerce and Industry Made : | 
Last Year Are Disclosed in Yearbook 


‘Department of Commerce Says That Trade ‘in Early Months of This’ 
Year Compared Favorably With Average for 


Asked for Maine 
Trust Companies 


State Bank Commissioner 
Requests Legislature to 
Increase Both Minimum 
And Maximum 





State of Maine: 
Augusta, Sept. 20. 

A minimum capitalization of $50,000 
for trust companies organized in the 
State of Maine is a legal requirement 
recommended to the next session of the 
Legislature by the State Bank Commis- 
sioner, Sanger N. Annis, in his biennial 
report just made public. 

Another recommendation of the Com- 
missioner is an amendment to the 23- 
year-old law limiting the capitalization 
of a trust company to $1,000,000. Mr. 
Annis calls attention to the fact that 
|when that law was enacted, the largest 
i trust company in the State had deposits 
of $4,000,000, whereas there are now two 
trust companies in Maine with deposits 
in excess of $20,000,000. Additional se- 
curity to depositors through increased 
capital investment should given con- 
sideration by the lawmakers, Mr. Annis 
states, 

The suggestions for legislation con- 
| tained in his report follow in full text: 


More Examiners Allowed 

During the past year material progress 
has been made toward increasing the 
scope and efficiency of departmental ex- 
aminations and rendering better service 
|to the institutions supervised. An in- 
| crease in funds appropriated by the 1929 
legislature has made possible an increase 
in the number of examiners, and it is 
hoped the next legislature will authorize 
a further increase so that this policy can 
be continued until examiners receive sal- 
} aries commensurate with their duties and 
responsibilities and‘all banks have the 
benefit of two examinations a year. 


Twenty-three years ago the legislature 
;enacted a law limiting the amount of 
| capital ostck a trust company may have 
to $1,000,000. At that time the largest 
j trust company had deposits of $4,000,- 
000, At the present time two trust com- 
| panies have deposits in excess of $20,- 
| 000.000 each and other? are approaching 
; that figure. It would seem that the next 
legislature might properly consider in- 
creasing or remoying the statutory limi-« 
| tation so that institutions may give their 
| depositors the benefit of additional se- 


| curity afforded by increased capital in- 
| vestment. 


' 
i Suggestion on Savings Banks 
|. The present law requires each’savings 
| bank, trust company and loan and build- 
|ing association to publish a statement 
of its condition following an examina- 
ition by the bankimg department. I would 
suggest that this law be amended so that 
institutions may publish statements as 
reported to the Commissioner on dates 
called for, which would conform ‘to na- 
| tional bank practices. 


A savings bank may now loan 60 per 
j cent of its deposits on real estate mort- 
gages with no limitation of amount 
that can be peened pe one person or on 
one mortgage. jan and building as- 
sociations are also without restrictions 
in the size of individual loans. I woul 
suggest that maximum limits be estab- 
lished, based on percentage of deposits 
in savings banks and. of capital dues 
|in loan and building associations. 

A trust company may now loan an 
amount equal to 25 per cent of its 
capital, surplus and undivided profits) to 
one individual, firm or corporation. I 
would suggest this' limit be reduced, ex- 
cept on loans to municipalities in Maine. 

Loan and Building Funds 


The funds of loan and building as- 
sociations are invested almost entirely 
|in real estate mortgages and any bor- 
rowing of large sums of money would 
| appear to be contrary to sound policies 
and not in harmony with the loan and 
building plan. 
tory limitation of the amount an as- 
sociation may borrow. 


Adequate capital is one of the fun- 
damental requirements in the organiza- 
tion and development of any sound 
business, and I would suggest an amend- 
ment to the law, which would establish 
a minimum paid in capital requirement 
in the organization of a trust company 
of $50,000 with a paid in surplus of not 
|less than 25 per cent. 

Consideration may well ‘be given to 
the desirability of increasing the mini- 
mum amount of the suréty bond which 





from $15,000 to $25,000. 


|Reserve Bank Announces 
Gold Imports for Week 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 20.—The 
weekly gold statement of the Federal 


Receipts from the same sources in| Reserve Bank of New York, for the 
the 10 medical and surgical hospitals | 


week ended Sept. 17, showed total ‘im- 
ports of $1,588,000, which comprised 
i $1,000,000 from Uruquay, $252,000 
from Brazil, $169,000 from Argentina, 
and $167,000 schiefly from other Latin 
American countries. 

Exports amounted to $1,000,000 to 
Canada. There was no net change in 
gold ear-marked for foreign account. 
viadennnncitencateariniisticmaditititiamnaininttmiattede 





Weaver as a 


member. 
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Security Regulation 


I would suggest a statu- | 


each treasurer is required to furnish, ! 


\ 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

that largely through concerted action 
stimulated by. conferences held at the 
\instance of thé President, the construc- 
tion of public works and public utilities 
has been exceptionally large during the 
early months of 1930, and it was “ex- 
pected that throughout the current year 
the figures for this class of construction 
will be very large.” 

Increased efficiency of manufacturing 
industry has resulted in the number of 
factory workers not going upward with 
production in recent years, it is stated, 
and in this connection i. is pointed out 
also that great numbers of workers have 
entered other occupations, such as the 
sale, repair and operation of automo- 
biles, and that increasing numbers of 
young people enter higher educational 
| institutions instead of going to work. 

Discussing “fundamental changes in 
our distribution system,” the Depart- 
ment says that manufacturers are tend- 
ing to sell more directly to retail organi- 
zations, and even to consumers, and that 
as a result there has been since 1925 a 
downward trend in the value of whole- 
sale trade. In retail trade it is pointed 
out that “the most significant index, that 
for department’ stores, for the first five 
months of 1930 taken together, averages 
only 3 per cent lower than in the cor- 
responding period of 1929 and about the 
same as in 1928.” 

Other subjects discussed in the sum- 
mary to the volume include agriculture, 
' price movement, tra:.sportation, foreign 
trade, and finance. 

A letter of submittal to the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, signed 
by the Director of Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, William L. 
| Cooper, is published in the volume, and 
| follows in full text: 


Material for Book Drawn 


| From Many Sources 


“I have the honor to submit herewith 
for publication Volume I of the Com- 
merce Yearbook, being the’ eighth issue. 
This volume contains detailed informa- 
tion concerning business conditions in 
the United Statesand possessions, while 
Volume II, which will be ready for pub- 
lication shortly, contains similar data, 
though in less detail, for about 65 for- 
| eign countries. “ 
| '“Volume I of the Commerce Yearbook 
| incorporates statistical information orig- 
| inally collected by numerous Government 
bureaus, trade associations, and trade 
journals. Particularly large quantities 
of material were drawn from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of 
Mines of this Department, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the “ederal Reserve 
Board, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
;mission, the United States Shipping 
Board, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation (construction statis- 
tics), and the American Iron and Steel 


| 








q|Institute. These and other organizations 


have been helpful in many cases in fur- 
nishing data in advance of publication. 
“A large proportion of the work of 
summarizing and analyzing these sta- 
tistics for the yearbook has been per- 
formed in the Division of Statistical Re- 
search, under the direction of E. Dana 
Durand, statistical assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Ernest A. Tup- 
per, acting chief of the division. The 
| preparation of text and tables has in- 
| volved the cooperation of nearly every 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the divisions of 
simplified practice and building and 
housing of the Bureau of Standards, the 


\ 


Mines, and the division cf survey of cur- 
rent business of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus.” e 
The Department’s summary of the 
yearbook follows in full text: 


the industry and commerce of the United 
States were on an exceptionally high 
level, and notwithstanding a consider- 
able recession in the closing months, 
nearly all general business indicators 
showed for the year as a whole higher 
figures than ever before attained. 
Some decline in activity from levels 
so high as those of the Spring months 
was to be expected in any case and a 
slight reduction had already appeared 
{in the early Autumn. The break in the 
stock market at the elose of October 


‘|\had a further depressing effect on gen- 


The lowest figures of the 
recession were reached in December, 
1929, and January, 1930, and activity 
during the last few months~has been on 
a somewhat higher level. Although the 
figures for the Spring months of 1930 
have been considerably below ghose of 
the corresponding period of 1929, they 
have compared fairly well with the 
average for other recent years. 


Industrial Production Index 
Measure of Economic Activity 


The index of industrial production, 
which comprises all the basic mineral 
products and a wide variety of manu- 
factured products, is,the most compre- 
hensive single measure of economic ac- 


eral business. 


| 
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| put toward the close of the year. 


division of statistics of the Bureau of | 


Throughout the greater part of 1929) 
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*Recent Periods - 


largest ever reached, being 7 per cent 
greater than in 1928, 12 per cent greater 
than in 1927, and no less than 7p per 
cent greater than in the depression year 
1921. Adjusting for seasonal variations 
and differences in the length of the 
month, the peak of factory production 
was reached in June, at a point 11 per 
cent higher than the highest sabathiy 
figure of-any preceding year. From that 
peak the recession until September was 
slight, but a considerable decline then 
set in, especially marked in November 
and December, and the index for the 
latter month (adjusted for difference 
in the number of working days) was 16 
per cent lower than for the same month 
of 1928. The index for May, 1930 (pre- 
liminary figures), showed @ recovery of 8 
per cent from December, and although 
still much below the exceptionally high 
figure of May, 1929, was only about 4 
per cent below the average for that 
‘month during the four years 1925-1928. 


| Eight Manufacturing 
Groups Make Records 


Of the 12 groups of manufacturing in- 
dustries distinguished, 9 showed greater 
output in 1929 than the year before, and 
8 of these made records for all past 
time. The greatest relative gain as com- 
pared with 1928 was shown by the auto- 
mobile industry, 23 per cent. The iron 
and steel group showed an advance of 
\8% per cent in output, and increases of 
approximately similar magnitude were 
reported also for the nonferrous metal, 
petroleum refining, textile; cement, brick, 
and glass; and tobacco manufacturing 
groups. The only groups showing de- 
|creases from the preceding year, in all 


| 


{ 


lumber and rubber tires. 

_ Practically all of the groups of factory 
industries shared in the decline in out- 
The 
largest reduction was in automobile pro- 





abnormal levels in the Spring; automo- 
bile output is always much lower at the 
end of the year than in the Spring and 
Summer, and the decrease in 1929 wa. 


models of a number of leading makes. 
Motor-vehicle output during the first five 
months of 1930, although 30 per cent 
.less than in 1929, was 3% per cent 
|greater than the average for the same 
months of the years 1925-28, 


Mineral production last year also sur- 
passed all previous records, the increase 
as compared with 1928 being about 8 
:per cent. There was much less change 

from month to month during the course 

of the year than in the case of manu- 
factured articles, and th® index of pro- 
duction for December was higher than 
for the same month of any preceding 
year except 1926. For the year as a 
whole all the principal minerals (count- 
ing bituminous coal and anthracite to- 
gether) were produced in greater quan- 
tities than in 1928, the increases (except 
Lfor zinc, where the gain was only slight) 
ranging between 6 and 16 per cent. 


Constriction Lower 
Than in Record 1928 


_ Construction was somewhat less ac- 
tive in 1929 than in the record year 
1928, The total value of contracts re- 
ported (data cover 37 States) declined 
by 13 per cent. The decrease was due 
wholly to a marked fall in residential 
construction, the largest branch of the 
industry, in which apparently there had 
been some overbuilding. Contracts for 
commercial and _ industrial buildings, 
which reflect the attitude of business 
|} concerns toward the future, both in- 
' creased. 

_The decline in residential construc- 
| tion became more accentuated in the 
latter part of the year, and this class 
of construction continued, during the 
early months of. 1930, to be much less 
active than in other recent years. On 
the other hand, largely as the result of 
concerted action, stimulated by confer- 
ences held at the instance of the Presi- 
dent, the construction of public works 
and public utilities has been excep- 
tionally large during the early months 
of 1930. The reported contracts for 
construction of this character during 
the first five months of 1930 wene 21 
| per cent greater than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1929, and it is ex- 





‘ 


| the figures for this class of construction 
will be very large. 

On account of the increasing efficiency 
of manufacturing industry, resulting in 
greater output per man employed, the 
number of workers in factory industries 
has shown no such upward movement 
during postwar years as is shown by 
the production statistics. There was, in 
fact, some decrease in the number be- 
tween 1923 and 1927, the latest year for 
waieh complete census data are avail- 
able. 

As might be expected, therefdre, the 
very marked increase in output of manu- 
factured goods in 1929 brought with it 
much less increase in the number of 
workers on factory pay rolls. There 
was, however, an increase of 3 per cent 
in the average index (based on returns 
of representative éstablishments) for 





New Hampshire: Frederic E. Everett of |tivity. For 1929 as a whole this index| the year as a whole, as compared with 
Concord, reappointed by Governor Tobey as |stood 18 per cent above the average fcr} 1928, and a still greater increase, over 


State Highway Commissioner. 
New York: Harry V. Borst of Anisterdam, 
appointed by the Commissioner of Taxation 


dron Moore, appointed by Governor Roose- 


Ohio: John A. Cline of Cleveland, ap- 
the Eighth District Court of Appeals, vice 
John J, Sullivan of Cleveland, deceased. 

Oklahoma: District Judge Fred A. Speak- 
Earl 


Fortney of Sha- 


Court Commission, vice 
Foster, resigned. 
R. M. 


Pennsylvania: 


appointed by Governor Caulfield as member | mokin, appointed as chief investigator ‘and 


appraiser of inheritance taxes in Northum- 
berland County, vice Francis A, Witmer of 
Sunbury. Jchn K. Johnson of Yyrone: ap- 
pointed by Governor Fisher as member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Western State 


Penitentiary, vice Col. W. F. Reynolds, fe- 


Montana: Hugh K. Gaw Jr., appointed as | signed. 


Deputy State Auditor, 
Logan, resigned E. F, 
|man, appointed by Governor Erickson as a 
member of the State Textbook Commission, 
vice Frank S. Lusk of Missoula, deceased, 

Nebraska: Charles A. Randall, elected 
chairman of the Railway Commission, vice 


vice William A. 


have such a system.”/ton, appointed by Governor: Sampson as John E. Curtiss, resigned, and Hugh Drake, 


’ 
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Gunker of Bozae- | 


South Carolina: R. Stedman Sloan of 
Marion, appointed as Assistant State, Serv- 
ice Offer, vice R. H. Hilton, resigned. 

Tennessee: J. O. Hazard, appointed as 
State Forester, vice R. 8. Maddux, resigned. 

Texas: Jack Blalock, ap 
Assistant Attorney Genéra 
Chandler, resigned, 


‘ 





ointed as First | cent. 
i" vice H. Grady,|, For the year as_a whole production 
in 


the base period from which it is com- 
puted (1923-1925) and 6 per cent above 
the figure for 1928, which had already 
broken all previous recprds. The sep- 
arate indexes of manufactures and min- 
erals each showed approximately the 
same gains. Tonnage of railway traffic 
increased 3 per cent compared with 1928, 
and on account of-reduced operating ex- 
penses the net operating income o: 


usual increase in eit 


the | in manufacturing > 
ailways was 7 per cent greater. Export | also in agriculture and railway trans- 
trade was exceptionally active during the| portation (perhaps also in mining, for 
early months of the year, but for tne| which there are no satisfactory data) 
year as a whole showed less than the| has been so nearly stationary during’ re- 
r quality or value,|cent years in the face of the growth of 
although, when allowance is made for the| population is explained chiefly in two 


5 per cent, in the amount of wages paid, 
the difference being due partly to higher 
rates of pay but chiefly to reduction of 
part-time and increase of overtime work. 


Change of Occupation 
Affects Factory Totals 


The fact that the number of workers 
industry, as is true 


difference in price levels as compared | ways. There has been a shift into other 


with the war period, all previous records | occupations, notably into 


istribution 


were broken. Imports increased 7% per} and into professional and personal ‘serv- 
cent in value and 14 per cent in quantity | ices. Great numbers have entered work 
when adjustment is made for the decided | connected with the sale, repair, and op- 


decline in prices of major i 
modities. Wholesale 
|markets averaged a little lower than in 
| 1928; the movement during the course 
of the year 1929 was not marked, but 
lthe decline begun in September has con- 
itinued into 1930 and>the total fall from 
jthat month until May was about 9 per 


manufacturing industries was the 
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rices in domestic | su 





rted com-| eration of automobiles and the sale of 


= for them. 

he marked increase in the efficiency 
of industry, reflected in a gain Since 1919 
of one-third in output per worker in fac- 
tories and mines and on farms and ‘rail- 
ways, has made it possible to set free 
workers for these other activities which 
contribute to still higher living stand- 
ards. The othér major factor affecting 
the employment statistics is the rapidly 


| 
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cases small, were those of food products, | 


duction, which had reached altogether | 


s 
accentuated by radical changes in the | 


pected that throughout the current year}; 
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Domestic Trade 
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Tincreasing number of young persons who 


enter high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities instead of taking up other work. 

The variations in manufacturing ac- 
tivity, from month to month, during the 
course of last year were naturally re- 
flected in variations in the number em- 
ployed, and still more in the amount of 


and over-time work. The number on the 
pay rolls increased considerably from 
January to March, was approximatel 
stationary thereafter until Oetober (wit 
the highest figure for the year in Se 
tember), declined rather sharply in the 
next three months, and has shown some 
further decline since January, 1930. The 
pay-roll index showed substantially the 
same movement down to October, but the 
decline from that time until January was 
somewhat greater than that in the num- 
ber on the pay rolls, considerable nu 
bers of weiiae being put on part-time: 
time work since January. For the first 
five months of 1930 the employment index 
has averaged about 8 per cent below the 
exceptionally high figures of the same 
| period of 1929, but less than 4 per cent 
below those for January-May, 1928. The 
differences as regards amount of pay 
roll have been somewhat greater than 
those in employment. 

Agricultural production has increased 
considerably in* recent years despite the 
steady decline in the number of work- 
ers on farms. During the last. two or 
three years output has been not far from 
20 per cent more than in 1919, the 
amount produced per worker having 
risen approximately 30 per cent. 


Yields Per Acre Less 
In 1929 Than in 1928 


The acreage planted to crops has in- 
creased slightly in each of the last two 
years and in Yo29 was a little greater 
than in 1919 at the peak of cultivation 
resulting from the war. As compared 
with 1928 a considerable increase in acre- 
age occurred in tobacco, wheat, barle; 


the area in potatoes fell off sharply. 
Tobacco acreage was the largest ever 
planted. The increase in the area in 
cotton was slight, theh total remaining 
about 2% per cent below the maximum 
figure of 1926. : 

In manufacturing industries large pro- 
duction usually ‘results in prosperity for 
the producers. Output is increased by 
reason of greater demand and large pro- 
duction often accompanies relatively high 
prices. In agriculture, on the other hand 
the demand for products is inelastic, an 
the volume of production is greatly af- 
fected by conditions which are entirely 
outside of the control of producers, such 
as weather conditions, A large crop 
often so reduces price as to bring less 
total receipts to the farmers than a 
small one. For these reasons. changes 
in production of agricultural ‘products 
may have a very different significance 
from changes in output‘of mining and 
manufacturing industries. 

In general, yields per acre were lower 
in 1929 than in 1928 when they had been 
somewhat above the recent average. As 
a consequence total production of crops 
fell off. The general index of quantity 
of output of 10 major crops (corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, 
i hay, tobacco, and cott'n) was about 4 
‘per cent below the record figures of 
1928. The output of tobacco increased 
by over 9 per cent, and that of hay by 
\nearly 8 per cent, but decided declines 


(23 per cent), barley, oats, wheat (about 
| 12 per cent), and corn (7 per cent). The 
output of cotton, the most important of 
our “money crops,” was 14,822,000 bales 
(of 500 pounds), as against ‘the record 
total of nearly 18,000,000 bales in 1926, 
| but was only 2% per cent larger than in 
1928. The yield of wheat per acre was 
considerably below average, and the pro- 
duction, 806,500,000 bushels, was the 
lowest since 1925. . 

The output of animal products in 1929, 
as indicated by statistics of marketing 
at leading centers, was apparently sub- 
stantially the same as the year before, 
being from 2 to 3 per cent greater than 
in the three years precedingg 1928, al- 
though about 5 per cent below the peak 
figure of 1924. The quantity of meat 
produced was slightly less than/ in’ 1928, 
and considerably less than from 1923 to 
1926. The demand for animal food prod- 
! ucts is normally very steady and the pro- 
duction adjusts itself approximately to 
the demand. 

The weighted index of prices of ~farm 
products on the farm, .ompiled by the 
Department of Agriculture, averaged for 
the calendar year 1929 bout 1 per cent 
lower than in 1928, although about 5 
per cent higher than in 1927. 


Index of Farm Prices 


Shares in Decline 


Roughly, the same statement holds 
‘true of the wholesale prices of farm 
products in central markets. However, 
the prices during the latter part of the 
year, in sympathy with lower price levels 
of commodities in general, both in the 
United States and in foreign countries, 
showed a considerable decline, which 
continued in 1930. The general index of 
prices on the farm for May, 1930 (1923- 
1925 taken as 100), stodd at 89 as com- 
pared with the peak figure of 103 in Au- 
gust, 1929. The decline was shared by 
all the major oups of farm products 
except that@f fruits and vegetables. The 
corresponding decline from July, 1929, to 
iMay, 1980, in the index of wholesale 
prices of farm products in central mar- 
kets was about 14 per cent. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Sept. 22. 
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" DIVIDEND NOTICE 
© a a | 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 
" Dividend No. 23 on Class A Stech 
The Board of Directors has 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividend on the Class A Stock 
of 50 cents per share payable 
November 1, 1980, in Class A Stock at the 
rate of 1/40th of one share of Class A 
Stock for each share held of record at the 
close of business September 30, 1930. 

Serip for fractional shares will not be 
delivered, but will be credited to the stock~- 
holder’s account until a full share has 
accumulated. Steckholders can porebtes 
sufficient additional serip to complete full 
shares. 

Payment in stock will be made to 
stockholders entitled thereto who do 
on or before October 15, 1930, request 
ment in cash. This does not apply to 
who have heretofore filed permanent divie 
dend orders. * 
M. C, O'KEEFFE, Secretary, 
Bevis bew 18, 1936, ’ ~” 
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Ex- 


plained and Justified to Customers Are Ob- 
jectionable, Says New York Commissioner 


By MELO R. MALTBIE . 


Chairman, Public Service Commission, State of New York 


surveying the field of rate sched- 

ules for “utilities is that there 
seems to be no. agreement or unanimity 
of opinion regarding the fundamental 
basis or plan.of -rate making ever, in a 
single utility.. Im a group of two dozen 
experts. in this line, one will usually 
find about a score of different opinions. 
An examination of the filed tariffs in 
the State%f New York indicates that 
there are hardly. two companies not 
controlled by. same interests that have 
the same basic schedule of rates. 
..To a degree,° this may have its ad- 
vantages, for.it facilitates experimen- 
tation and the possibility of developing 
a proper and satisfactory system out of 
the numerous ideas and plans that are 
suggested; but it also has serious dis- 
advantages. The .condition makes it 
difficult to compare rates charged by 
various companies to classes of cus- 


"Tw FACT which strikes one upon 


-- tomers who-consume electricity or gas 


under likeconditions. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible to doso only by. the determination 
of a common denominator or a common 
standard into’ which the rates actually 
charged may be/ converted by the use 
of certain: factors mort or less arbi- 
trary. ' 

For example, a schedule of rates con- 
taining a service charge, 2 Maximum 
demand charge and an energy rate can- 
not be compared with the schedule 
which uses the counted room, energy 
charge and minimum bill basis without 
conversion of each of these schedules 
to a common standard, and such con- 
version almost inevitably involves the 
use of factors as to which opinions may 
differ. 

It may be the opinidn of some that 
such comparisons are of little value, 
because conditions may vary greatly 
from one company to another. It is 
undoubtedly true that such, compari- 
sons must be carefully made; and if 
cost records were properly kept and 
could be used im determining rates, pos- 
sibly a more satisfactory result could 
be obtained by the comparison of net 
investment with the return obtained 
than of the rates themselves. But in 
view of the time required to make com- 
parisons according to the rulings of the 
United States Supreme Court, it is ap- 
parent that for a practicable determi- 
nation of even the approximate reason- 
ableness of existing rates, some method 
must be found which avoids the delay 
of a long drawn-out rate case covering 
from two to six years. 


é 

Further, even if the problem were so 
simplified as to enable a quick determi- 
nation to be made of the total net reve- 
nue to which a company is entitled, 
there would still be questions as to the 
specific rates to be charged, the classi- 
fication of cusstomers and the factors 
to be recognized in the establishment 
of charges. Hence, under any circum- 
stances, the problem of rate regulation 
would be considerably simplified if it 
were possible to quickly and with rea- 
sonable accuracy compare the rates of 
one company or in one locality with 
the rates charged for similar service by 
other companies or in other localities. 

The great wariety of rate schedules 
in the State of New York has another 
disadvantage from the public view- 
point. Customers of one company con- 
pare their rates with those charged by 
another company. One company uses 
a flat rate per kilowatt hour or per 
thousand cubic feet of gas. Another 
has a service charge and a commodity 
charge. The small consumers’ served 
by the first company will, of course, 
obtain service for much less than the 
consumers of the second company, who 
naturally ask why they should be 
charged the higher rates. 

They say to a regulatory body, how 
can it be that ‘the rates in each case 
are just and reasonable as required by 
law when there are such great diffey- 
ences inthe amounts actually paid for 
the same amount of servicé? ‘The ob- 
vious request is that the service charge 
be eliminated and a flat rate instituted. 

Another difficulty which constantly 
arises is due to the samewhat involved 
and often complex method of comput- 
ing the total charge to a consumer. He 
may not know exactly what a kilowatt 
hour isor how it is determined ; perhaps 
he has a more definfte understanding of 
a cubic foot of gas. But when he re- 
ceives a bill which includes first a serv- 
ice charge, then a demand charge and 
then an energy charge, his inclination 
is to infer that something unjust is be- 
ing done and that he is beine charged 
three times for the same thing. 

Sometimes an explanation of the 
principles underlying this system of 
rates will satisfy him; but more fre- 
quently he *s bewildered and does not 
grasp the fundamental reasoms why a 
three-part rate is more just or equita- 
ble than a flat rate; and setdom is he 
convinced, that such a gthedule is fair 
and rezconadle, particularly when the 
flat rate System results in lower 
charges for a commodity. 

The counted room or area basis is 
usually. quite as bewildering. The con- 
sumer has great difficulty im under- 
standing why. he should be charged a 

, ! 


higher rate because he has more rooms 
in his house or larger rooms than his 
neighbor has, who consumes perhaps 
precisely the same amount of electrical 
energy as gas. A consumer (like one 
who recently wrote to the Commission) 
who hag six rooms and uses 80 kilowatt 
hours im a month and pays $6.40 has 
great diffigulity in understanding the 
justice of the charge when he learns 
that his “neighbor who has three rooms 
and uses 80 kilowatt hours pays $3.90. 
The area basis is equally puzzling to 
the average consumer, and no amount 
of techmical explanation or attempted 
scientific justification of the theory is 
completely satisfying. 

It may be that in order to do sub- 
stantial justice some such plan is nec- 
essary; but any system that is not 
easily uwmderstood and which cannot be 
easily explained and justified to the 
great mass of customers is objection- 
able, amd there must be important and 
compelling reasons why it should be 
adopted when compared with a simple 
and easily understood method of charg- 
ing. 

4 . 

Another feature of many rate sched- 
ules im force in New York State as, 
elsewhere is their complicated and vol- 
uminous character. The great mass of 
consumers have no technical knowledge 
of the imdustry and are unfamiliar with 
many of the terms used. Except in a 
small percentage of cases, their con- 
sumption is not sufficient to justify the 
employmment of engineers or rate ex- 
perts to advise them as to the method 
by which they can secure the greatest 
amount of service for the least money. 

They are, consequently, dependent 
upon their own analysis of a rate sched- 
ule or the advice of employes of the 
utility. The latter are mot always fa- 
miliar with the conditions of use under 
which the customer operates, and how- 
ever well intentioned their advice may 
be, there are not infrequently instances 
where it does not result in the lowest 
possible rate. 

Hence, it is important, both from the 
viewpoint of the consumer and of the 
utility that desires to have the confi- 
dence and good will of the public, to 
have a rate schedule which is as brief, 
as simple of application and as easily 
understood as possible. 

_There is another difficulty often men- 
tioned by consumers.* In many rate 
schedules, there are different rates for 
differemt classes of factories, buildings 
or businesses. Those who are in a less 
favored class are constantly appealing 
for rulings placing them in classes 
where they can obtain service at lower 
rates. Of course, there are fundamen- 
tal reasons why service to certain 
classes can be supplied at lower rates 
because of the character of the service. 

For example, an electric furnace op- 
erating: 24 hours of the day throughout 
the entire year is naturally entitled to 
a lower rate per kilowatt hour than the 
residemtig! consumer.) Street lighting 
is another very desirable and. peculiar 
load. Current is turned on and off at a 
definite, predetermined hour of the day. 
While the load is on the system, it is a 
uniform load with no peaks and no val- 
leys. It, too, has certain well-known 
and well-defined advantages, and nat- 
urally the rate should be low. 

But when a schedule is designed 
which fixes rates for all sorts of busi- 
nesses and uses, trouble develops, and 
unless there aré clear, evident and 
marked distinctions in the character of 
the service which require marked dif- 
ferences in rates and method of charge, 
the disadvantages from a public rela- 
tions viewpoint become so great as to 
outweigh other considerations. 
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Theoretically, an able engineer or 
rate expert may develop a system of 
charges, introducing many elements of 
cost and evolving a plan for measuring 
each, which, when tested from the point 
of view of strict theory and an elab- 
orate system of-cost accounting, may 
be almost perfect. But such a system, 
although theoretically perfect, would 
probably break down of its own weight, 
because of the great expense involved 
in its application and because it would 
be so impossible of comprehension by 
the ordinary consumer .that it‘ would 
arouse extreme antagonism and oppo- 
sition. 

Upon the other hand, one can picture 
a system of extreme simplicity, where, 
for example, each consumer would be 
charged $1 or $2 each month, regard- 
less of the character or amount of serv- 
ice he used. Such a system would be 
beautiful in its simplicity, but it, too, 
would be impracticable and unjust. 

Between these extremes, a system 
must: be evolved which is as simple, as 
easily understood and as readily ap- 
plied as possible, while at the same 
time doing substantial justice from the 
standpoint of cost of service. There is 
no One system which is theoretically 
correct and universally accepted from 
the point of view of practicability. But 
there is great opportunity for progress 
towards uniformity and simplicity in 
rate schedules in the State of New 
York. 
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Distinction Is Made Between Train- 


~ ing All Pupils and Athletic Competition for Small Groups 


By HERBERT L. CUSHING 
Acting Director of Physical Education, Department of Education, State of Nebraska 


ECENT announcements from the 
headquarters of the National 
Education Association state that 

the Department of Superintendents of 
the association will center its entire 
program for the coming year around 
the matter of physical education and 
It ig indeed fortunate that the 
attention of the school men of the en- 
tire country is to be so forcibly directed 
to this phase of the education program. 

It is rather common thing to hear 
people say that they desire that their 
children shall have a good education. 
Probably due to tradition more than 
any one thing, we have become accus- 
tomed to thinking of education as some- 
thing that deals with algebra, Latin, 
English, geography, history, and the 
like, with very little thought given to 
the child’s physical well-being. 

A few years ago the matter of em- 
ploying a school nurse in a certain 
county of the State was up for consid- 
eration. The leading newspapers were 
favorable to the employment of the 
nurse, but there was considerable oppo- 
sition among some ‘of the patrons of 
the county who maintained that it was 
the school’s duty to teach the children 
how to read and write and do other 
traditional things that schools were 
supposed to do, but that it was the re- 
sponsibility of the parent to see to it 
that the child was properly clothed, 
fed, and in a state of health which 
would permit him to attend school and 
to receive the greatest benefit from 
such attendance. Perhaps, this point 
of view:is still rather prevalent. 

There is a matter in this connecfion 
which should be given consideration. 
Nebraska has a compulsory education 
law. Every parent or guardian of this 
State who has under his control chil- 
dren of school age is required by the 
law to see to it that those children at- 
tend some public or private school. If 
the State of Nebraska has a right to 
compel a parent to send his boy to 
school, the parent in turn has a right 
to demand that the State shall guar- 
antee that he be privileged to attend 
school under conditions. that are con- 
ducive to health. 

He has a right to demand that he 
shall not be required to associate with 
children who are carriers of communi- 
cable diseases, especially if they are 
carriers of such diseases because of 
neglect on someone’s part to remedy 
bodily defects, which could be rem- 
edied. As‘a parent, he has the right 
to demand that.they shall be furnished 
with drinking water ‘that is sanitary 
and that toilet facilities shall be such 
as to safeguard the health of the child. 
As a parent, he has the right to expect 
that the teacher, or someone designated 
by the Board of Education, will super- 
vise the play periods and activities of 
the child so that his health.may not be 
endangered. . 

Physical educatign programs in too 
many schools find their only expression 
in a winning football or basketball 


‘team. True physical education pro- 


grams should involve and make provi- 
sion for wholesome play activities for 
every child in schoo]. ‘This does not 
mean that every child should play foot- 
ball or basketball: There are many 
children for whom neither of these 
games are suitable. There are games 
which may be safely played by every 
normal! child regardless of the age of 
the child, regardless of whether he be 


weak or strong which give to such a 
, child the opportunity to enjoy the thrill 
and animation which comes through 
wholesome play activities. 

Athletics have their proper place in 
a physical education program but they 
do not in themselves constitute a physi- 
cal education program. Athletics are 
entitled to a place in the school pro- 
gram when they are kept in their 
proper place—when they are really 
educational /in the best sense of the 
word. 

School men sometimes strike out in 
self-defense by saying that they must 
overemphasize certain athletic events 
because these spectacular contests foot 
the bill for the whole physical educa- 
tion program. 

If the educators of the State have 
been forced to take such a position it 
must be due in the main to a misunder- 
standing or failure to properly evaluate 
the educational program. The public 
is not in the habit of asking that worth- 
while things ‘in the public schools be 
self-supporting. They accept in the 
main the educator’s point of view as to 
what is of value in the curriculum and 
employ the teachers, and they buy 
pianos, sewing machines, gas and elec- 
tric stoves and other necessary equip- 
ment, with not even a suggestion that 
all of this be paid for through the earn- 
ing power of the pupil. What is needed 
is a careful analysis of the educational 
value of certain athletic activities. 

The true measure of the educational 
value of athletics lies in the opportu- 
nities these activities afford to those 
participating, to acquire attitudes so 
that they will get along better with 
their companions, be equipped so that 
they may better enjoy their leisure 
time, to improve their physical control, 
to develop their health. Athletics in 
themselves are perhaps not overdone 
but what about some of the things that 
are attendant, such as the hysterics of 
victory and the melancholia of defeat, 
excursion trains, broken school days, 
automobile caravans of rooters rushing 
from one town to another once a week, 
pregame and postgame celebrations, 
and so on. 

If the school is to sponsor athletics 
it should do,so by making it a part of 
the curriculum. Credit should be given 
for participation and school adminis- 
trators should control the program in 
the interest of the participants. Using 
a group of boys and girls to merely 
advertise a town or coach or school 
constitutes overemphasis. 

Teams should play to win but they 
should not hate opponents, deride them 
nor feel disgraced if they lose. No 
school is justified in concentrating its 
efforts in the development of a winning 
team until adequate facilities, equip- 
ment and teachers have been provided 
to care for the physical education ac- 
tivities essential to the physical well- 
being of the entire student body. 

Physical edueation is a’ worthwhile 
part of any school program, but there 
should be careful distinction made be- 
tween physical education program and 
the emphasis which is too frequently 
placed upon an athletic program. The 
athletic prograrh should be subordinate 
to a ph¥sical education program and 
there should be no athletic program 
which will emphasize the prowess of 
a few stalwart athletes until adequate 
provisions have been made for suitable 
ecttytiie for all the pupils throughout 
the e it program. 
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Need for Closer Cooperation With Com- 
munities and Local Courts and Additional . 
Probation Work Revealed by Iowa Survey 


By DR. MAE HABENICHT 


Superintendent, Child Welfare Bureau, State of Iowa 


T THE INSTANCE of the Child 
Welfare, Bureau of the Board of 


Control! of State Institutions of ' 


Iowa the National Probation Associa- 
tion conducted a study of juvenile 
courts and probation in the State. 

The following is a digest of the re- 
port made by Francis H. Hiller, Field 
Secretary, and Charles Gates, Assistant 
Secretary, of the National Probation 
Association: 

The survey. reveals many facts 
clearly indicating the need for the co- 
operation of the State with local courts 
and communities. The service to be 
rendered by good probation officers is 
in many counties not understood—they 
are thought of as prosecutors or chil- 
dren’s police. 
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“~The law requiring the appointment 
of paid or volunteer probation officers 
in every county is not observed. Many 
communities are not aware of their de- 
linquency and neglect problems, under- 
estimate their importance, or do not 
realize what could be done about them. 
Preventive measures are delayed too 
long, and cases are not dealt with until 
commitment of childrén to State insti- 
tutions seems necessary. Courts and 
communities are without facilities and 
organization for preventive social work. 
Detention quarters for children are in 
the county jails. 


Yet the people of Iowa are deeply 
concerned with child welfare, and their 
interest in better juvenile, court work 
is easily enlisted. The “judges and 
county attorneys are able and sympa- 
thetic. ’ 


In 21 States there is more or less su- 
pervision and guidance of local proba- 
tion work by a department or division 
of the State government. The Iowa 
State Board of Control and Child Wel- 
fare Bureau have been concerned al- 
most exclusively with the management 
of State institutions and related cases. 
The Board is charged by law to “pro- 
mote the enforcement of all laws for 
delinquent children” and with “cooper- 
ation to thése ends with juvenile 
courts * * *,” 


For effective and helpful supervision 
and guidance of juvenile court and pro- 
bation work the State does not need 
much legal authority; it needs person- 
nel to carry on activities in juvenile 
court and probation work comparable 
to those of the extension department of 
the university in county social work. 
The survey made by the National Pro- 
bation Association amounted to a dem- 
onstration of State supervision; yet the 
persons conducting the survey had, of 
course, no legal authority whatever. 

/ A 

A State director of probation (by 
whatever title he may be called) should 
be appointed solely, on the basis of 
merit. The salary offered should be 
sufgcient to obtain a person of the req- 
uisite qualifications and experience. 
He should not necessarily be a resident 
of Iowa previous to appointment. He 
should serve in connection with an 
existing State department or a public 
welfare or probation department or 
commission to be created. In whatever 
official connection he is appointed, he 
should have the supervision, advice 
and assistance of an unpaid board or 
committee of citizens chosen for their 
interest in and knowledge of social con- 
ditions in Iowa. Adult probation, or 
“bench parole,” should be included in 
his field. 

The work of the State Division or 
Board of Probation should include: 

1. Education as to the meaning and 


purpose of probation; that is, not 
prosecution, or securing commitments 
to institutions, or mere watching for 
misconduct, but securing full informa- 
tion for the courts on which a wise de- 
cision may be based, and using all the 
resources of the community in mould- 
ing the lives and characters of persons 
placed on probation or parole by the 
courts. é 


2. Arousing communities to a reali- 
zation of their needs in the prevention 
of delinquency and the care of delin- 
quent and neglected children. 


3. Giving information to courts andi 


probation officers as tormethods of pr 
cedure and treatment which have 
proved successful elsewhere. 


4. Aiding communities in the devel- 
opment of detention accommodations 
for children outside the jails. , 

5. Aiding courts: in the: selection of 
competent #)robation officers. 


6. Fostering cooperation between 
courts, probation officers and other 
agencies. There should be the fullest 
cooperation between the State depart- 
ment and the university. 

7. Gathering data. on delinquency, 
neglect and de »endency, and on the op- 
eration and needs of the juvenile court 
and probation system of the State, with 
a view to making recommendations 
when advisable to the Legislature or 
others. . 

The appointment should be auth 
ized in every county or combination 0 
adjacent counties by the judge of the 
juvenile court of such salaried proba- 
tion officers as are necessary, with the 
approval of the county board. Statu- 
tory limitations on the number to be 
appointed and the salaries to be paid 
should be removed. 
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The Iowa. Juvenile Court law in- 
‘cludes many excellent provisions, but 
in some respects is incomplete and de- 
fective. In addition to the amendments 
regarding the appointment of referees 
and probation cfficers, the following are 
recommended: 


1. The juvenile court should be given 
exclusive original jurisdiction over de- 
linquent children under 18, adoption 
cases, and cases againstadults charged 
with contributing to the delinquency, 
neglect or dependency of children, 
Criminal prosecution of children on in- 
dictment should be allowed only after 
a delinquency hearing and waiver of 
jurisdiction by the juvenile court. 

2. The word “habitually” should be 
omitted from the definition of delin- 
quency. 

3. Preliminary investigation of cases 
by the juvenile court should be author- 
ized, to determine whether the court 
should take formal jurisdiction. 

4. Jury trials in children’s cases 
should be abolished. 

5. Privacy of hearings in children’s 
cases should be made mandatory, and 
the use of the court room for adult 
cases be forbidden. 


6. The court should be authorized to: 


require parents to support delinquent 
as well as dependent and neglected 
children removed from their homes. 

7. The provision forbidding jail de- 
tention of children should be strength- 
ened, and’ counties should be required 
to provide other detention accommoda- 
tions, either in a detention home, shel- 
ter of a private agency, or family 
boarding homes. Only three counties 
have detention homes, and little use is 
made of family boarding homes or pri- 
vate institutions. In ‘the 48 counties 
studied, 205 children were detained in 
jails in 1929. 


N. orth Dakota Road Revenues 


Program Dependent on Federal Grants 
By C. A. MYHRE , 


Assistant Chief Engineer, Highway Department, State of North Dakota 


nues for construction purposes, if 

not supplemented by additional 
revenues in the very near future, will 
create a situation whereby further con- 
struction and improvement of North 
Dakota highways will. virtually cease, 
all the revenues being required for 
maintenance, replacement and better- 
ment purposes, This would probably 
involve the loss of a considerable 
amount of. Federal aid allotted to the 
State. 

North Dakota is entirely dependent 
upon the Federal aid granted to the 
State in the construction and improve- 
ment of State highways, the Federal 
Government paying 50 per cent of the 
cost of all such improvement. 

The allotment of Federal aid to the 
State’ in’ previous years has amounted 
to $1,200,000 annually. Congress in- 
creased the allotment for this year and 
for the next succeeding two years, 
granting the State: approximately $2,- 


T'« RAPIDLY diminishing reve- 


000,000 annually instead ‘of the sum 
above mentioned. 

The Federal Highway Act. provides 
that the above sum of $2,000,000 and 
subsequent equal annual allotments in 
the same sum must be expended: within 
two years from the date of the close of 
the fiscal year in which it becomes 
available namely, July 1 of each fiscal 
year. Any sum not expended within 
the two-year reriod, as provided, shall 
be reapportiored to all of the State in 
the same manner and on the same basis 
as the original appropriation. »t 

Bearing this'in mind: and: also the 
fact that it practically takes two ye: 
from the survey of projects through the 
various steps required for final com- 
pletion and payment, it will be readily 
seen that unless additional revenues 
are provided in the very near future, 

‘the State stands to lose -not only a con- 
siderable part of its Federal aid allot- 
ments, but will also be compelled. to 


practically cease new construction ‘and’ 


improvement work on, the State high- 
ways, 
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